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This publication is one of a series of four volumes 
on educational innovation : 

Volunne I is concerned with central institutions ; 
Volume II deals with innovation at the re^onal level ; 
Volume III deals with innovation at the school level; 
Volume IV "Strategies for Innovation in Education", 
summarizes and draws conclusions based on the earlier vplumes. 
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PREFACE 



During the last two decades the schools, which were traditionally the 
cornerstones of social stability and continuity, have become the crucible of 
social change. It was to be expected that societies which have opted for rapid 
economic and technological changes would be faced by deep social clianges 
reaching into the schools. What perhaps was not bargained for is that - as 
increasing affluence has sparked off demands for equality - the school itself • 
has become the platform for social change. 

Today we can see the signs of a reaction, in terms of a reemphasis of 
the educational as opposed to the social role of the school. The theme that 
standards of education should not be sacrificed to social aims is advanced to 
combat those who see the school as an instrument of social policy. 

In these circumstances the theme of innovation in education is as sensi- 
tive as it is important. Yet no one can doubt that all countries are impelled 
towards a headlong process of change in the schools, and that an assessment 
of attempts to make this an effective process is overdue. For whatever the 
different social attitudes concerning the role and its role in society, it is not 
feasible to expect a standstill in the school whilst at the same time accepting 
a rapid process of economic, technological and" cultural change in the surround- 
ing community. Some way has to be found of relating the school to this process 
of change in a way that widens opportunities for children, maintains educational 
standards and recognises that the school must have a foot in both the past and 
the future. 

However^ to talk of strategies oi innovation, which is to be the general 
subject of a series of CERT reports, is to assume that it is possible to plan 
and manage the process of change in the schools. Such an assumption is some- 
times challenged on the grounds that organisational structures to promote 
educational change will become a "technocracy of innovation", and thereby 
stifle the c''*eativeness of tlie teachers in particular and the schools in general. 
But is not the reality that what the teacher and his pupils can achieve is greatly 
constrained by lack of information, resources and - let it be said - organisation. 
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Potential innovations assail the schools on all sides with little hope of a consid- 
ered or systematic evaluation - so that they may be rejected or adopted accord- 
ing to proven merit. Surely the answer lies in some sort of balance between an 
organised process and the free initiative of the individual school or teacher, 
a balance that will be struck in different ways in different countries according 
to their traditions. 

CERl's studies on innovation in education have tried to evaluate what is 
actually happening in different Member countries to achieve this balance, and 
to establish effective institutions in the different national circumstances. 
Seventeen case-studies have been carried out at the national, regional and 
school levels (for the list see below), involving the efforts of some twenty- 
four research workers. The aim has been to diagnose the reasons for success 
and failure, and to probe the conditions under which planners, administrators 
and teachers can work together effectively. 

The results of this major 5tudy will be published in four volumes, of 
which the present Report is Number 111, as follows : 

Case studies of educational innovation 

I - at the central level 

II - at the regional level 

III - at the school level 

IV - Strategies for Innovation in Education - A synthesis 

The broad conclusion to be reached from all this work is that, regardless 
of educational philosophy and political traditions, all countries are now grappling 
with the probVtjm of organising a continuing process of change in schools. 
Already many new institutions are emerging, and the elements of policy begin 
to be defined. No country can afford to ignore these trends, even if only be- 
cause the schools are influenced by new ideas from other countries as well as 
those from within national boundaries. A policy for innovation, and institutions 
to produce it, is becoming necessary in one form or another. It is hoped that 
this series of reports will assist countries to build their own arrangements 
faster and more effectively than would otherwise be possible. 

CERI owes its appreciation to many individuals, institutions and author- 
ities for the vast amount of willing energy that has been devoted to the comple- 
tion of thes€=5 volumes. They are too many to be thanked individually, but their 
contributions will emerge as the series of reports is published. 

J.R. Gass 
Director 

Centre for Educational Research 
and innovation 
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still as they run they look behind 



Yet see how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate 



Ode 

On a Distant Prospect of Eton College 
Thomas Gray 



ERIC 
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PREFACE 



The preparation of a rase sludj' of this kind clearlj^ involves the co- 
operation of many people, especially as the time available for field work 
and the collection of data was very brief. My thanks, therefore, must go 
to Mr, Stuart Mason, Dire'::tor of Education for the County of Leicestershirej 
who has given me his full permission to conduct the study and who allowed 
me to interview him at length about the plans for establishing Countesthorpe 
College and his hopes for the fuLure development of innovation in education. 
At the University of Leicester School of Education my colleagues Margaret 
Mathieson and Tom Whiteside have given me a great deal of help in collecting 
data a.nd with the preparation of the manuscript, whilst Margaret Mortimer 
and Daphne Remington have undertaken all the necessary typing and collation 
with enthusiasm. 

My main debt, however, must be to the children anc ftaff of the 
Countesthorpe College and to its Warden, Tim McMullen. The establishment 
of a large new school is never easy, but the establishment of a school 
designed to be innovative and planned to be progressive is especially 
problematical. At all times, h'jwever, I have been welcomed into the school^ 
all with whom I have come into contact have co-operated by answering my 
questions and by taking seriously the project of looking at the establishment 
of the school and its mangement of innovation. The time when I was at the school 
was especially difficult. Countesthorpe College had only been open for four 

months and the construction work on the site was not yet complete. Moreover, 
there had been unusual difficulties in the Supplies Department of the Leicester- 
shire County Council, wnich had delayed the arrival of much important 
equipment at the school. Also, of course, it should be remembered that at 
thi; stage the school has pupils of 11 to 14 years, whereas it has been built 
as, and will eventually become, a school for pupils of 14 to 18 years old. 
The-se peculiar circumstanceij^ therefore, undoubtedly'placed upon the 
staff and pupils an unexpected burden. In my description of the school, I 
have em,pi;asised throughout those conditions and circumstances which might, 
therefore, be atypical, 
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1 hope, nevertheless^ thai [ have captured the nfitjjre and ethos of the 
scliool and that [ have described accurately its main features. In discussing 
the constraints, diiTiculties and proble^as facing the school [ hope that \ 
have reported judiciously the assessments of those who work in the school 
nnd utilised tlieir views in the context of my own knowledge of the social 
sciences in respect of what is already known about inter -personal relation- 
s/iips, differential value systems, the relationship between education and 
social structure and the diffusion of innovations. Most especially, I have 
drawn heavily on the theoretical arguments of Professor Basil Bernstein, 
developed in his paper entitled On the Classification and Framing of 
Educational Knowledge . 

Those who know this stimulating paper will recognise the extent to which 
the later sections of my work have been influenced by it. In concluding this 
introduction, therefore, T emphasise my gratitude to the people already 
mentioned but must, nevertheless, point out my personal responsibility 
for what follows. The faults, particularly, remain obstinately my own. 

G - B. 
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Cliapter T 

THE A'DMINISTRATIVE.SOCIAL AND HISTORIC Ab CONTEXTS 



It is not an accident that Countesthor pc CoHcge, the school which has 
been described in tlie leading educational newspaper as" the most advanced 
working model in Europe of the theories of secondary education that have 
developfd in the Jast few years", should have been established in the count 
of Leicestershire. During the twentieth century the county of Leicestershire 
has established a reputation for innovation and progretssive change in 
education which is probably not matched by any otlier administrative unit 
in England and Wales. In part this Jias boen due to the long service of the 
two Directors of Education who have, between them, been in control of the 
educationaJ arrangements within the county for almost all this century. Sir 
William Brockington, who was appointed in 1906, served until 1947, when 
he was succeeded by the present Director, Mr. Stuart Mason who retires in 
1971. Moreover, Sir Robert Martin, who was Chairman of tlie Education 
Committee in the critical period of the late 1950s, had also been Chairman 
of the whole County Council for 37 years. There are, of course, occasions 
when long service on the part of key personnel can be restricting and prevent 
the flow of new ideas and the operation of new plans. On the other hand it 
can be the case that the prestige and experience of the long serving leading 
actors can be the guarantee of innovation, especially where political skill 
and tact might be necessary in overcoming the opposition of interests vested 
in the maintenance of the status quo. Certainly, Sir William Brockington and 
Mr. Stuart Mason have established a reputation for successful innovation. 
Not only did Brockington eagerly adopt the motor car in the years before the 
First World War, and so enable himself to arrive at remote village schools 
where he could amaze both pupils and staff, but he was also responsible for 
the introduction of change in the 1920s and 1930s, following the report of 
the Hadow Committee of 1926 which proposed major alterations in the 
elementary school structv.re. The alterations involved replacing the 5-14 
years elementary school with two schools, one for pupils belov^' 11 years old, 
and one children between 11 and 14 years old. For a whole variety of reasons, 
religious and financial, the proposals were not easy to adopt and in 

1) Times Educational Supplement . 4.9.1970. N'* 2885. Leading article. 
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Leicestershire under Brockington more progress was made than in many 
other parts of the country. In nddition, Sii' William Brockington had been 
instrumental in refining the arrangements for selection of the 22 - 25 % of 
the junior school population which was to be admitted to the grammar 
schools. Parac'oxicaliy, liowever, it was in the long rur to be the problems 
arising out of selection for gramniar school education vvhicli gave rise to 
the major innovation with whicli I^eicaster shire is associated. 

Following the Education y\ct of 1944 by ,\'hich the local education 
authorities were made responsible for providing secondary education for 
all, most decided that the best way of utilising the human and capital 
resources available was to have two main types of secondary schooli 
grammar and modern. There were, however, far more modern schools 
than grammar schools, and over the whole nation something imder 20% 
of the relevant age group entered grammar schools. Clearly, therefore, 
the selection procedures by which pupils at 10 and 11 were allocated to 
the schools came to be regarded by parents> administrators '^nd teachers 
as of critical importance, especially as the grammar schools were seen 
as the schools for the successful pupils. These were the schools which 
prepared pupils for the major public examinations, which offered the 
opportunities of entry to the universities and the professions, and which 
had almost 90% graduate staff. 

From the beginning, therefore, there were complaints about the 
operation of the selection arrangements, particularly about the age at 
which they were applied to pupils, their apparent importance and finality, 
their arbitrary nature and their effects on the life and work of the pupils 
in the pi'imary schools. The complaints and problems were particularly 
marked during the middle and late 1950s. At this time the large number 
of children born in the mid-1940s were approaching the age of selection, 
and for the first time for many years there were around a million children 
in each year group for whom arrangements had to be made. As the number 
of grammar school places remained relatively fixed the number of apparent 
"failures" amongst the pupils was bound to increase, and along with it 
parental anxiety and teacher dissatisfaction. 

It was in this context that Mr. Mason, by now Director of Education, 
devised his plan to cope with the difficulties and problems described. At 
the time of its introduction in 195 7 the plan was a most significant innova- 
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tion in educational administration in England, and though by the late 1960s 
other local authorities had adopted the same or similar arrangements, the 
Leicestershire Plan has remained a major focus for all interested in the 
reform of educational structures, 

Briefly, the plan involved abolishing selection at 11 and transferring all. 
children at that age to high schools where they were to remain until 14, at 
wliich point they could, if they wished, transfer to upper schools wliere they 
could continue their studies until they were 18, The critical point of transfer, 
therefore, was to become 14 rather than 11, but at this new age there were no 
examinations or tests, and the children moved on to the upper school purely as 
a result of parental choice. Those who did not transfer remained at the high 
school and were normally expected to leave school at 15, The plan was not im- 
plemented fully, but regarded a^ experimental for its first few years, operating 
in only selected areas of the country. By 1970, however, the plan had been 
introduced throughout the area and has been modified so that all childre!' will 
now transfer automatically at 14 from the high school to the upper school where 
they will stay until at least 16, which is to becom.e the nev^ national minimum 
school leaving age. In essence the old grammar scnools v^ere transformed 
into the new upper schools for pupils of M - 18 and the secondary modern 
schools became the new high schools with pupils of all ability from 11 - 14, 
The change, therefore, could be accomplished within the existing buildings, 
though over the last decade these have been supplemented and replaced by a 
large rebuilding programme. It should be plain, therefore, that the Leicestershire 
Plan was a major administrative innovation, for it was essentially a comprehen- 
sive scheme which abolished selection at 11, The extent of the change was clearly 
well recognised by Mason, for at the time of the original scheme in 1957 he 
declared that he was "very conscious that the proposal is of the utmost gra- 
vity. It involves a revolutionary change in the educational system ,,, I submit 
it in the conviction that it will in no case restrict educational opportunities and 

that it will enhance the esteem and dignity of the grammar schools and secondary 
(2) 

modern schools alike". 

From the point of view of the present study, however, the question which 
requires further investigation is the degree to which the new Leicestershire 
Plan necessarily involved innovation at the level of the individual school, that 

2) S, C, Mason, as quoted in Hinckley Times and Guardian 12< 4. 1957 
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is, within the schools, In fact innovations of this kind were rarely mentioned 
explicitly in the official discussions of the new proposals, Thus, in his report 
to the Education Committee, Mason justified his experiment more in terms of 
the system as a whole. Me discussed the failure of tlie ex.'jmi/Kitions for selec- 
tion at 1 1 to predict accurately the future development of children, and the way 
in which the examination was a source of anxiety to parents. At the same time 
Mason argued tiiat the importance attached to the examination hy parents influ- 
enced teachers and consequently spoiled the opportunities for work in tlie junior 
schools as teachers came to concentrate on the narrow techtiiques necessary 
for examination success. At this stage, therefore,- it is unlikely thai there was 
a great deal of awareness of the possibilities of innovation within the secondary 
schools in terms of changes in pedagogy, curricula or inter -personal relation- 
ships. Nor is it likely that this could be the case given tliat the Plan was still at 
the experimental stage, and that, in the English tradition, each individual head- 
master had vital control over the three areas mentioned. 

Nevertheless, by the 1960s when the plan was established, there is some 
Evidence that at least in respect of inter-personal relationships Alason had re- 
cognised that the new schools might be able to develop an atmosphere which was 
unusual in English schools. Thus by 1960 Mason felt able to write i "it 
should be possible to create in the grammar school a much more adult concep- 
tion of staff/studentrelationshlps, and the prospect of- going forward from the 

high school to a more adult school community should mitigate the desire of many 

(3) 

young people to shake off the shackles of school". ' Five years later, in 
1965, Mason was even more for ceful, arguing that the new upper schools "would 
become schools exclusively for young grown ups and would be able to develop 
more appropriate staff-pupil relationships for these "students", In addition 
he claimed that he "would prefer to see children stay as long as possible in 
examination free schools", and that he "did not believe their results will be any 
worse as a consequence", 

It seems, therefore, that by the middle of the 1960 s the Director of Edu- 
cation was considering the possibility that one effect of his Plan would be to 
change the nature of relationships within the schools by lessening the restricting 



3) S. C. Mason, The Leicestershire Experiment and Plan , Councils and Educa- 
tion Press, 1960. p. 13 

4) S, C. Mason,"The Leicestershire ^Plan" , Comprehensive Planning, ed, S. 
Maclure, Councils & Education Press. 1965. p. 54 

5) S. C. Mason. Ibid P. 5 7 
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effects oT examinations and by enabling the pupils to experience ii more mature 
and egalitarian treatment from the staff, Tlie point is, however, that the degreti 
of innovation associated with the Leicestershire Plan cannot be limited in thiy 
way. For over the last few years it has clearly enabled change and innovation 
to 'occur at the level of the individual school. As the tests at 11 were gradually 
removed more autonomy was restored to the primary school, and the teachers 
in them were less subject to parental anxiety and pressure. Consequently, the 
heads and teachers had the opportunity to broaden the range of work undertaken 
and to adopt more flexible methods in their teaching. By tlie mid-1960s the 
organisation and work of many of the Leicestershire junior schools were being 
given much attention in the educational press. In a similar fashion the new high 
schools for children between 11 and 14 were now free of the constraints of the 
examination system and the staff in these schools also could take the opportunity 
and the risk of adopting more modern, progressive and flexible tecliniques. 

In the new upper schools, which had largely been founded upon the tradi- 
tional grammar schools, the prospects of change at the level of the .individual 
school were the least clear. The headmasters of these schools had a long his- 
tory of resistance to the control of the local authorities ; it was almost impossi- 
ble for a school dealing with 14-18 - year - old pupils to avoid the constraints 
imposed by the system of public examinations and the pressures for 
selection drawn from the occupational system. At the same time these schools 
contained many of the teachers who were most opposed to the implementation of 
the Plan, and who felt they had most to lose by allowing a fully comprehensive 
entry to their schools. Nevertheless as two authors interested in change plain- 
tively declared as early as 1964, *'ln Leicestershire, it is simply a great deal 

{ r\ 

more obvious that the upper schools cannot stick to the old pattern". There 
is a real sense in which their mixture of forecast and aspiration has been real- 
ised. The upper schools have changed. The abilities and interests of the pupils 
in the schools have widened and new staff have had to be recruited to deal with them; 
consequently the curriculum has altered also and is now much broader in the 
options it offers to pupils. Finally, as Mason anticipated, with pupils of between 
14 and 18, of whom a very large proportion are in the sixth form, the nature of 



6) M. Armstrong & M. Young, New Look at Comprehensive Schools , Fabian 
Research Series, N° 237. Jan. 1964. 

It is interesting to note that Armstrong is now a teacher at Countesthorpe 
College, 
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pupil-staff relations has changed, tending to give pupils more individual choice 
and freedom and more opportunity to express their indWiduality. 

Over the last decade, therefore, the Leicestershire schools have under- 
gone a great deal of change and innovation. Moreover, they have had a great 
deal of publicity and have been seen to be the centre of an experiment. It is 
very likely that as a result . they have tended to attract teachers committed to 
the values embodied in tl^e changes, and maybe to change itself. It is possible 
to argue, therefore, that such teachers are likely to possess personality charac- 
teristics which will lead them to innovate over a wide range of tlieir activi- 
ties and to be disposed to encourage charge in a variety of educational spheres. 
Thus, Countesthorpe College can be said to have been established in an admin- 
istrative context which has encouraged innovation, in an education authority 
whose Director has been personally responsible for a major administrative 
change. Finally, there are many teachers committed to new educational ideas 
in the region ; their work has been subject tp much publicity and the Plan to 
much scrutiny, so that in Leicestershire there might be said to be an overall 
expectancy that further educational innovation would be followed. Indeed Mason 
himself noted in interview that "for teachers to come and work in Leicestershire 
schools, they must know they're involved in an experiment". 

A further point of some importance is that Countesthorpe College is the 
first completely new upper school to be built in Leicestershire since the Plan 
was initiated. It has therefore been given a great deal of attention and thought 
by the relevant officials of the authority. The decision to build a new school in 
Countesthorpe was taken for largely demographic reasons. Over the last 20 
years the County ot Leicestershire has been gaining in population, not only by 
natural increase but also by migration. In the county as a whole the school popu- 
lation is now about double what it was in 1948. At first most of this increase 
was in that part of the county close to the boundary with the City of Leicester 
(which is administered by a separate local authority). More recently, however, 
with increased rates of car ownership and the high price of land near large 
cities, there has been a tendency for development to spread into neighbouring 
villages. The school at Countesthorpe has been established to cater for the 
increase in children brought about by the movement into that part of Leicester- 
shire. 

The village of Countesthorpe is about 8 miles to the south of the city cen- 
tre of Leicester. In common with its neighbouring villages Countesthorpe was 
wholly agricultural until the middle of the 18th century when framework 
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knitting became established uround tlie village nucleus. Today there is a small- 
scale hosiery industry including three factories and a d^^e works, though the 
original nucleus of the settlement retains much of its former rural character. 
The majority of the population of the village no longer work in Countesthorpe 
but commute to the major centres of employment in nearby Leicester and Rugby 
During the inter-war period ribbon development spread westwards along Sta- 
tion Road, but the major changes have occurred over the last decade with the 
establishment of a namber of private housing estates (see Dlag.l).. The changes 
have been rapid and substantial, and can be readily quantified. 

The population of Countesthorpe as shown by the full census of 1961 was 
2, 249. Five, years later, in 1966, this figure had increased to 2, 730, and in 
mid-1968 the population had reached 4,400, The Leicestershire County Council 
Planning Department e estimate that by the- end of this decade the population of 
Countesthorpe will have reached 6, 000. These changes have also been accompa- 
nied by changes in the age structure oi the village. 

Table 1 
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Important features of these figures are the increase of almost 100 persons 
below the age of 19 and the very large increase in the number of feixiales (118 
to 250) in the important childbearing age-group 20-29. Less official estimates 
since 1966 indicate that changes of this kind have continued over the last five 
years. 

It is interesting also to note the nature and extent of migration into the 
village for which figures are available from the 1966 Census. These show clear- 
ly the high rates of geo^^raphical mobility^ largely associated with the new pri- 
vate housing estates. 
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Trible n 

19GG MIGRATION TO COUNTKSTHORPK 
(estimate from 10% Sariiple Census) 
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Again, attention is drawn to the high proportion of migrants in the younger 
age groups, either of school age, or the age of potential parents. A further in- 
sight into the changing social structure of the village can be gained by comparing 
the lionies that are owner occupied with those that are owned by the local council. 
In 19G1 for every council-owned house there were 3. 8 houses which were owner- 
occupied. In 1966 tlie ratio was 1:4. 6, and though there are no more recent 
official figures, it is clear that this movement has been accelerated between 
196G and 1971, as tliere has been little council building but many private housing 
estates have been developed. Though the data presented lias concentrated upon 
changes in Countesthorpe, similar changes have occurred in nearby villages 
which are part of the catchment area of the school. Blaby, in particular, has 
undergone rapid development of the sort described at Countesthorpe and the 
radical changes in Wigston have already been the subject of social investigation 
(7). 

As far as Countesthorpe is concerned, however, there is nothing that Is 
unique in the religious composition and its social class composition in 19(56 was 
very similar to that of the nation as a whole (see Table III ). 

Table HI 

SOCIAL CLASS COMPOSITION OF COUNTESTHORPE 1966 : ALL MALES 





Social Class 


% 


I. 


Higher Professional & Managerial 


7 


n. 




19 


III. 




53 


IV. 




17 


V. 


Unskilled 


4 






100 


7) N. 


Elias & J. Scotson, The Established and the Outsiders. 


Frank Cass, 



London, 1965. 
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U was in the context oi' the developments described above that, in the mid- 
1960s; a decision to build a new school at Countesthorpe was made, ft will he 
recognised at once that changes in numbers bring changes of other kinds. The 
need to build new schools to cater for additional pupils gives the opportunity, at 
least, to build different schools, whose architecture may encourage new teach- 
ing techniques and organisational patterns. Thus new approaches to education 
are much more readily developed in those areas, like Countesthorpe, wher<^ due 
to population changes, entirely new schools have to be built. 

Nevertheless, even though the e xisting conditions made innovation poj 5i- 
ble, they could not guarantee that it would occur. In order, therefore, to under- 
stand how the school catnt: to be ^established, attention must be paid to the 
beliefs and attitudes of the Director of Education for Leicestershire, wlio from 
the very beginning played a leading part in the foundation of Countesthorpe 
College, particularly in the planning and design of the buildings. 

It is, in fact, impossible for a new school costing more than £ 30, 000 to 
be built by a local authority without the initial approval of the Department of 
Education and Science, the central government ministr^' concerned with educa- 
tion. In order to begin to be considered on one of their programmes a "basic 
need" must be established by the local authority. Essentially this becomes a 
matter of places for the children at sf^hool ; in the last resort, the authority 
must demonstrate that, if the school is not built, then children will not be able 
to be offered schooling. 

The plans and brief for the new school were devised by the Education 
Department of the Leicestershire County Counril, and these served as the 
overall guide for the architect. The brief relates both to the availability of fa- 
cilities and the purposes of the school as seen by those responsible for estab- 
lishing it; in order to appreciate it fully, the beliefs and ideolciies current at 
the time need to be carefully examined. Important in tliis context is the oppor- 
tunity which h:;s been given in the Leicestershire primary schools to adopt new 
and flexible approaches following the gradual abandonment of the examination at 
11. As suggested earlier, the Leicestershire primary schools were amongst 
the first in the country to establish a reputation for innovation, and the work in 
them has been the subject of much publicity and. comment, most of it of very 
favourable kind. As Mason argues, "We probably have more interesting primary 
schools per 1000 of the population than . most local authorities, because we broke 
away from tradition probably earlier than most - " 

These changes in the primary schools have been in the direction of greater 
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variety of techniques, and flexibility in their adoption, along with a much 
stronger emphasis on the learning of the individual child. The unit has ceased 
to be the class, or even the group, and iias become the individual. At the same 
time there have been attempts to encourage inter-disciplinary work, lessen the 
domination of the o3d single subjects, and weaken the influence of the fixed 
time-table arrangements. I'he point that Stuart Mason would wish to make in 
respect of these newer methods is that more and more he was thinking/'Well, 
if this works for children up to the age of 11, why should it suddenly stop ? - 
a tremendous amount of thinking is going on about how one can foster individual 
learning and discovery methods, and inter-disciplinary studies in the higher 
age groups." What particularly iniprc^ssed Mason as a result of the changes in 
the prinaary school was what ^ . saw as the enormous rapidity of educational 
change, so that "it was quite clear that the kind of school which we were build- 
ing 10 years ago and which no doubt 10 years ago was thought to be pretty pro- 
gressive^ within 10 years has become totally out of date". Mason agreed, the-i-'e- 
fore, that unless there was much careful planning at' the outset schools currendy 
being established would become obsolescent even more rapidly. Two points, 
particularly, concerned Mason : firstly that it was his job as the chief educa- 
tional administrator in Leicestershire to prepare for the changes which were 
going to t;ome, to keep up with developments in education rather than just follow 
them ; secondly, that the new schools, including the one at Countecthorpe, 
should have buildings which were sufficiently flexible to be adapted to changes 
in the coming years. In fact, though, it is also the case that Mason is a strong 
supporter of the current trends in educational ideologies and practices, espe- 
cially of individualised learning and learning bv discovery, and thus is anxious 
to encourage these changes in the schools for which he has overallresponsibility. 
Moreover it should be emphasised that the Director of Education of a local au- 
thority is in a uniquely strong position to innovate, especially at tlie level of 
administration and school design. 

In attempting to implement the policies of greater flexibility, inter- 
disciplinary work and individualised learning, at the level of the design of 
'schools. Mason found that the biggest obstacle was Ihe regulations relating to 
school building which demanded that schools should be I't from the side by win- 
dows, and that each part of a school classroom must obtain a minimum amount 
of natural light. The design consequences of these i*egulations are that it is 
almost impossible to build a school which is more than 2 unit spaces wide with 
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a corridor down the middle, in order that the daylight factor ciui be maintained, 
It means also that the leading units within a school are ilkely to be ytriing out, 
getting further and further away from each other, a factor which Mason believes 
lias important consequences lor the degree of staff co-operation that can be 
expected. Nor does Mason believe that vertical building can solve this problem 
as he argues that staircases can be formidable psychological barriers. 

Mason concluded, therefore, that given tlie lighting regulations and his 
desire for flexible buildings in depth, the only solution was to abandon lighting 
from the side and to replace it by natural lighting from above. In passing it is 
interesting to note that the daylight regulations were themselves seen as an 
important progressive measure when they were introduced in order to prevent 
children working in poorly lit conditions. Now, however, they have come to be 
defined as a constraint and a restriction upon change and innovation < 

Mason's advocacy of one-storey buildings with daylight being admitted 
from above does enable teaching areas to be developed in depth and this policy 
has been significantly adopted at Countesthor pe . On occasions, five or six 
teaching units have been placed together with little permanent division between 
tliem, making re-structuring of the buildings very easy. At the same time it 
also makes possible the siting of the libi-ary/r esource area in a strategic posl^ 
tion in the school so that it can become a focus within the school, rather than 
"just at the end of the corridor". Clearly, in a scheme based upon individual- 
isedlearning and project work, access to, and familiar ity with the resource 
area are vital factors in the progress of the children. 

An advantage building in depth which Mason regards as having provoked 
much interest amongst educationists and therefore likely to be sought elsewhere 
is that associated with lay-out and size of the craft and design area. The large 
space available here has enabled all these subjects, art, craft, design, pottery, 
needlework, housecraft, to be placed together. Mason believes strongly that, 
as a result, the co-operation between the subjects and those who teach them will 
increase, and that this will benefit the children. Moreover, the importance and 
prestige of these subjects can be raised in the school as a result of this unifica- 
tion. Larger departmental allowances are available for staff and a clear hierar- 
chy within the Design Department at Countesthorpe has enabled it to compete 
on more equal terms with the usual academic subjects. Thus, the head of the 
Design Department has under his control the largest physical area of the school 
of any departmental head, has the most expensive equipment to order and is in 
receipt of the largest departmental allowance available (Grade E) and is 
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certainly regarded by Alason as "as important as the Head of Science or IMathenia- 
tics". Similarly, the school was pUinnod in order to place the Design section 
near to the Science area. In tliis way tiic Director hoped to foster tlie Engineer- 
ing side of Design, by empliasising its links with Mechanics and Physics. 

The overall design of Countesthorpe College can be seen in Diagram I. 
What is clear from that diagram and from tJie above discussion is that a great 
deal of the innovation is associated with the design of the school and its archi- 
tectural features. Tlie school was not designed, as is usual, by the County 
Architect's Department, but by a private company. Farmer and Dark Limited, 
whose cliief arcliitect on the project, John Barton, eclioes many of Stuart 
IMason's views when he argues that the circular ai'rangement of the school and 
its central courtyard give the building a focal point and make communication 
lines reasonably short. Moreover, claims Barton, the open planning "curtails 

rt (8) 

social schisms". Clearly, both Mason and Barton have adopted views which 
are close to some form of architectural determinism. Both are very impressed 
by the influence of architectural and design arrangements on the quality and ex- 
tent of social interaction. It is likely, however, that there are many other va- 
riables which have to be considered when discussing social relationships and it 
would be a mistake to assume tliat all the objective Sj and perhaps, aspirations, 
embodied in the design of the school will become manifest in its operation. 



8) K. Stephenson, "Countesthorpe Permissive" - Building Design 16.x. 70. 
p. 14 



Chapter II 
THE GOALS OF THE SCHOOL 



In much contemporary writing on educational administration and the so- 
ciology of the school it is common to talk of the "^oals of the school''. In reali- 
ty, however, it is difficult to see how these can be explicated ex-^ept in terms 
of the goals and purposes of individuals or groups of individuals. It follows 
therefore, that different individuals or different gvoups miglit hold different 
goals with respect to the nature and work of 'he school. Clearly the investiga- 
tion of these different goals is a major empirical task. Nevertheless^ the goals 
of the adminiKtrators, teachers, pupils and parents will be discussed in the 
light of the overall work and design of the school. 

It should be noted that, given the long tradition of the autonomy of English 
schools, it. is extremely difficult for detailed interference by the local authority 
to occur on a day to day basis. Thus, as Mason pointed out, the establishment of 
the school, its design, and the appointnaent of its headmaster were to a large 
degree technical and professional matters which concerned his department only. 
Once the head was appointed he had almost complete freedom in appointment 
of staff. As a result, therefore, any political or educational opposition to the 
school can only make itself felt after the school has been established aid its 
working pattern is known. It follows that it is important to understand fully the 
goals, or more general aspirations, of Stuart IV[ason,the Direclor of Education 
for the Coi^nty of Leicestershire, and Tim McMullen the Headmaster, or Warden 
as he preferc to be known. 

As far as Mason is concerned^ the discussion of the design of tlie school 
has shown the generally progressive orientation of his goals. It is not only a 
question of Mason believing that his job as an educational administrator is to 
build schools which will be able to keep pace with more general changes in edu- 
cation. It is also the case that Mason believes in fostering and encouraging what 
might be termed progres.sive changes. Thu^ at interview Mason denied that he 
was neutral with respect to these developments. "l take sides", declared Mason 
"but I hope I take sides open-mindedly, fairly, so to speak . , . , I think educa- 
tional administration fares better if it is positive rather than negative " 

In his own words Mason is anxious to establish in the schools "the kind of atmos 

phere where people can have a go it^s much better to have had a go and 

failed than not to have had a go at all". Mason claims that he is not anxious to 
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prescribe the sort of things which people should do but he does "believe in the 

general kind of trend 1 mean 1 do believe that individual learning .... is 

Li better thing than class learning". Moreover he argues "that anything that 
moves towards a de\''elopment of all the talents and interests of each individual 
is basically good". In the setting up and establishment of the school at Coun- 
testhorpe, IVlason clearly recognises his oAvn contribution and the diffuse ori- 
gins of his ideas ; thus he claims that as far as the conception of the school 
goes, "it is aAvfully difficult to claim that it is me or that it's someone else ; I 
think that a lot of the basic ideas probably originated from me, though 1 don't 
mean that 1 invented them. For whenever I thought that I invented anything I 
immediately observed that somebody else thought of it and that it's hap- 
pening somewhere else". Thus as far as Mason was concerned, his main goal 
in establishing the school at Countesthorpe was to provide the conditions under 
which all kinds of opportunities would be available to the teachers and pupils of 
the school. It was vitally important, therefore, that great care was taken with 
the appointment of the headmaster. As the headmaster has a great deal of con- 
trol over the choice of staff and the internal organisation of the school, his 
goals and orientation with regard to education can be a significant determinant 
of the work and ethos of a school. Mason clearly recognised this, for he argued 
that, "Having built a school that is so obviously on the side of the trends in which 

education appears to be moving quite obviously we would be looking for 

somebody who was in sj^mpathy with the changes and we would very much 

like to have somebody who is a bit ahead". 

Prom a very large number of applicants, Tim McMuUen was chosen to be 
Headmaster. He has had a crucial influence on the early life of the school and 
it is imperative that his ideas, goals and objectives are examined in detail. 
Fortunately it is possible to do this, utilising three main sources. In 1968 
McMullen published an article entitled "Flexibility for a Comprehensive Sch'ool" 

in the journal Forum , in which he set forth, in great detail, the objectives he 

(9) 

would have if he were to be put in charge of a comprehensive school. More - 
over, he reflects on the changes that have occurred in his own thinking since 
he was appointed to his first headship, ten years previously, in 1958. . This ar- 
ticle will be used as a major source of data in relation to McMullen" s ideas. 
Secondly, in February 1971 McMullen lectured to a group of postgraduate 

9) T. McMullen "Flexibility for a Comprehensive School", Forum, Spring 1968, 
X. 2, pp. 64-66. 
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students of the University of Leicester School of Education about his school at 
Count e St horpe. This lecture was tape recorded and will also be used in tlie 
ensuing discussion of McMullen's goals, purposes and aspirations. Finally, for 
this research project McMullen was interviewed at length in order to probe, in 
depth, his views and attitudes on education, and his part in establishing the 
scliool. 

When McMullen first became a headmaster of a school in the late 1950s, 
he claimed to have three major aims. FJis first objective was to develop the 
intellectual ability of every child through exposure to academic work. McMullen 
was convinced that more children were capable of success at the public exami- 
nations of Ordinary and Advanced Levels than was normally thought possible. 
Thus, he emphasised the importance of examinations for career success and 
encouraged organisational arrangements in the school which differentiated 
children by academic ability. His second aim was to ensure that each child was 
looked after as an individual. He wished to be confident that someone knew each 
child's personal and social background, and to achieve this a member of staff 
with a reduced teaching load was given special responsibility for the pastoral 
care of 150 - 250 children. Finally, McMullen was anxious to establish a re- 
laxed and friendly atmosphere in the school ; to create this, authority was to 
be related to the person of the teacher and his activities rather than to the 
teacher's position as such. 

In the decade of the 1960s, however, McMullen's thinking changed radi- 
cally, and he now no longer looks upon his initial objectives as adequate. Im- 
portant in his redefinition of the situation has been the awareness of the need 
for a clear set of objectives,, which almost certainly stems from his work on 
curriculum and resources development. Nevertheless, accompanying the sub- 
stantive changes in his ideas has been his growing concern with what he sees as 
the increasing rapidity of social change. McMullen is particularly impressed 
by the importance for education of changes coming in the world between 1975 
and 2025, which is the time during which the present generation of school- 
children will live their adult lives. McMullen emphasises especially the immense 
potential changes in technology which will, he believes, have the effect of 
rendering particular skills out of date. The aim of education, therefore, should 
be to develop general abilities in the children. At the same time, McMullen 
attaches great importance to the increased leisure which will be available to 
people in the future. Simply, McMullen's argument is that change is coming 
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about in schools because of a growing awareness that traditional education does 
not fulfil the needs of the students in a changing society. As he has said, the 
old style education is inappropriate , as "the country is changing, society is 
changing and the changes are coming fast". 

In his article in Forum , McMullen has set out clearly his ideas on the 
possible future relationship between education and society. According to Mc- 
Mullen, the rapidity of change implies "that the individual who will achieve 
satisfaction over this coming half century must have a clear sense of his own 
identity and ability, must have developed intellectual and emotional strategies 
that make for adaptation to change. Emotional satisfaction must come entiroly 
from his relationships with the small groups he lives, plays and works with, 
but these may change over his lifetime and may involve others from differing 
social and racial backgrounds. He is unlikely to develop an absolute ethos that 
will serve him for the fifty years of his adult life j he will need to decide on 
ethical guide lines at any given moment, but he must also be prepared to re- 
examine them in the light of changing social structures and organisation. In the 
face of shorter working hours and less exacting or stimulating work, he will 
have to develop a full life outside his working hours, one that allows him intel- 
lectual, emotional and physical actions that bring satisfaction. This lengthy 
quotation offers an impression of the overall goals which McMullen has for a 
school and a system of education. Inevitably, since they were presented at a 
very high level of generality, they required more particular explication if they 
were to be operationalised in a practical fashion^ a task which has been under- 
taken by McMullen in a recent article/'The Clarification of Aims and Objectives 
as an Aid to Making Decisions", in a book, Teacher s as Managers, edited by 
George Taylor. 

McMullen approached the question of operationalising the generalised 
goals by looking at the content of education and the methods of teaching. He asked, 
"what is the most relevant knowledge to the 16 year old ? " and provided the 
answer that the 16 year old should know about himself, about his relationship 
with people and about the various parts of society which he is going to go into. 

A major objective was therefore, "to give the individual knowledge about him- 
self, his relationships to the small groups he works, lives and plays with and 
the relationships of these groups to the larger societies. " ^^^^ Similarly, 
McMullen has urged that children have to be given the chance to develop various 
attitudes, and also their personalities^ but he has insisted it is for "them to 

10) T. McMullen, Ibid. p. 65 

11) T. McMullen, Ibid. p. 66 
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develop, not us to instil". Thus it was important that the school encouraged 

the children to study independently for a distant objective, planning their "own 

work and overcoming immediate pressure from drives that would divert them 

from their goal". Equally, though, McMuUen wanted the children to be able 

to work as members of a group for a corporate end, subduing their own drives 

for a common end. 

In order to foster the capacity to cope with new situations, McMullen 

advocates strategies that "include both the ability to deduce principles from 

data and ability to induce instances from general principles". Moreover, these 

strategies "must also include strategies for problem solving which embrace 

both scientific proof and judgment". In all of this, though, McMullen reminds 

us to remember always" that it is the principles and concepts governing rela- 

(12) 

tionships rather than information about the structure that is important". In 
terms of pedagogy, therefore, McMullen is led to advocate individualised learn- 
ing in order that each child can proceed at his own pace, develop his own 
motivation, and hence study independently. Similarly, McMullen favours giving 
the opportunity to pupils of choice and options, in order that individual motiva- 
tion and responsibility might be increased. 

It is not only in the curriculum and the teaching arrangements that 
McMullen has made a leading innovative contribution to Countesthorpe College, 
since one of the most novel aspects of the school is the staff democracy. It is 
this feature which has been the subject of much attention and for which 
McMullen can claim most of the responsibility. He suggests that an important fac- 
tor which brought about a change in his thinking, and which led him to reconsid- 
er his own fairly autocratic views on being a headmaster, were the events in 
Paris in which the students questioned the basis of many of the traditional 
forms of authority. Essentially, what McMullen is anxious to achieve is a "po- 
sition where the policy of the school is decided by the staff as a whole", and he 
justifies this, at* he does many of his other ideas, in terms of his estimates 
of the future. Thus McMullen told the graduate students, "if you actually really 
believe, as I do believe, that the development of the next fifty years will be to 
mix a central elective democracy such as weVe got at the moment with a g:'3at 

increase in the rate of grass roots participatory democracy (then) we 

shall increase very considerably the people controlling effectively the matters 

that effect their everyday lives then you've got to start it in a school. " 

Moreover, McMullen is confident that greater staff participation in' the govern- 

12) T. McMullen, Ibid. p. 66 
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ment of the school will tend to improved efficiency in the overall organisation 
and management of the .academic and social arrangements. 

Mc Mullen makes few claims to be the absolute originator of the ideas 
which he is attempting to operationalise and practise at Countesthor pe. He in- 
dicates that many of the innovations in respect of the curriculum can be traced 
to his experience with the Nuffield Resources for Learning Project in which he 
was associated with a large team, and which in turn drew many of its proposals 
from the United States. As far as individualised learning is concerned, a major 
influence has been Taylor's book Resources for Learning . 

Nevertheless, it is not only important to consider Mc Mullen's goals and 
their intellectual origins at a personal level, but is equally vital to see how the 
objectives and goals have been established at an organisational level within the 
school. Fortunately, there are good documentary sources for doing this as the 
Warden and his staff have produced papers which are designed to explain the 
purposes of the school to parents, and to applicants for teaching posts at the 
school. 

Central to the arguments in these documents is that the opportunity is 
being offered by the foundation of the new school to rethink the total process of 
learning within the school, for according to authors "it should mean that we do 
not automatically repeat an established practice without considering why. At the 
same time, however, it is regarded as essential that the relative importance 
of the objectives is established, because they are not looked upon as being of 
equal significance. Therefore it is argued that "the major over -riding consi- 
deration is to provide children with the desire to achieve the objectives we 
consider essential, the motivation". This is seen as being of two kinds (i) Inter- 
nal - that is, the arousal of interest in the work for its own sake, (ii) External - 
the pupils' desire to achieve some distant goal - e.g. an examination or career 
success, though here it is argued that the staff need to stress the importance 
of all objectives aimed at in relation to working, living and enjoying, rather 
than concentrating on the narrow concept of the examination. Also, the pupils' 
desire to please or not displease peers, staff and parents is regarded as a 
potent source of motivation. From these general propositions five classes of 
objectives are derived, and described as the most important features of the 
educational process - knowledge ; skills ; creative and expressive actions ; 
personality factors and attitudes. 

In the area of knowledge the main point is considered to be that the curri- 
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cuium should be directed clearly to the "student's knowledge of Iiimself, his 
relationships with others, both individuals and groups, of groups and their behav- 
iour, of local, national and international aspects of society - in that order of 
importance". Similarly, the student must come to understand his environment 
and man's interaction .with it. Again, though, the perspective is inter -discipli- 
nary, as it is suggested that there is "a clear need for the selection of those 
principles and concepts which have a direct bearing on the pupil's understanding 
of the environment, not on the further development of the subject discipline it- 
self . 

As far as "logical processes" are concerned the emphasis here is to be 
on problem solving, particularly the recall and selection of relevant principles, 
the construction of liypotheses and the testing of hypotheses against the data. In 
the long run, therefore, this should lead to a much more problem based curri- 
culum. The authors then move on to consider a set of objectives .relating to 
"skills" and "creative and expressive actions". The relevant isections are quo- 
ted in full in order to show i'he difficulties of attempting to translate general 
aspirations into precise goals. 
Skills 

i) Communication skills 

a) Oral Communication 

b) Social Communication 

c) Reading 

d) Writing 

ej Numerical and symbolic communication 

f) Graphical communication and communication by a static visual image 

g) Communication by a moving visual image - as in film and T. V. 

h) Communication as in a) and d), in a foreign language, 

ii) Skills related to other objectives - i. e,' performance skills in music, craft 
skills, physical skills. 

Creative and Expressive Actions 

i) Ability and desire to carry out such actions in some of the following fields : 

a) Two and three dimensional arts and crafts 

b) Words, music, drama and movement 

c) In applied science ^'invention" and construction 

d) In the field of athletic and sporting activity. 

ii) In all areas, an ability to produce 'new' ideas and concepts ; to think later- 
ally rather than conver gently. 
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Finally, there is a long statement of objectives which relate to "personal 
Characteristics and Attitudes". Thirteen separate items are listed, including 
such things as "An ability to understand^ as well as possible, one's own behav- 
iour and the motives that lie behind it"j "The ability to organise one's own 
work and play", "A development and recognv.tion of one's own moral code", 
"An ability to recognise the nature of social situations and to find the right 
reactions for" thein'\ It is clear, as the staff recognise, that there are likely 
to be many difficulties in translating the generalised goals into precise behav- 
ioural objectives- Indeed, in the early months of the school's life all who work 
in it have been very much involved in this task. Work which it is recognised 
will have to be continued in the coming years. A great deal of attention has been 
given to the objectives set out by Tim McMuUen because he has played the most 
important part in establishing the school and in the appointment of the staff. 
The statements of formal goals obtained from him in different contexts repre- 
sent significant clues to our understanding of the organisational climate of the 
school. It is necessary now, however, to see these goals from the perspectives 
of the teachers, pupils^and parents. In order to examine the teacher's perspec- 
tives, a questionnaire was developed and administered to all members of the 
teaching staff. A 90 % response rating was obtained. The questionnaire served 
to elicit certain background variables, sex, educational experience, teaching 
experience along with the teacher's perspectives upon the major innovations in 
the school. At the time of the enquiry there were 51 teachers on the staff, con- 
sequently only the most straightforward statistical analysis could be performed 
as any more sophisticated approaches are not valid for the small numbers in- 
volved. A copy of the questionnaire is contained in Appendix L 

In discussing teachers' goals, expectations and self -perceptions it is 
important to remember that the school tit Countesthorpe is the microcosm of 
the county of Leicestershire. Just as the county recruits teachers who might be 
especially interested in educational experiment, so Countesthorpe College attracts 
teachers who sire especially committed to change and innovation. Indeed, as 
Mason approved Mc Mullen's appointment because of the latter 's orientation to 
new ideas in education so, in turn, McMullen has recruited to the staff teachers 
who are anxious to innovate. Thus 61 % of the staff perceive themselves as hav- 
ing been involved in innovations in the syllabus at schools before they came to 
Countesthorpe and 55% in innovations in methods of teaching. If it is noted that 
22 % of the staff had no previous teaching experience, then the high proportion 
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of innovators amongst the staff who came from other schools is clear. 

The selection procedures for the new school, therefore, seem likely to 
lead to staff being chosen who would reflect the goals for the school set out by 
McMullen. Thus, over 90% of the teachers in the scliool agree that Countes- 
thorpe can be seen "as the school of the future" and that it will be "influential 
in bringing about change in educational organisation". Similarly, an examina- 
tion of staff responses to the open-ended sections of the questionnaire dealing 
with the objectives of their own teaching shows clearly that McMullen's per- 
spectives are shared by many members of staff. Thus a young science teacher 
designates as her main objectives making "the science taught here more rele- 
vant to everyday life than that usually taught". Similarly, an experienced teach- 
er in the science area describes his objectives as getting "a genuine enthusias 
tic interest in science", and encouraging pupils "to look at all things in a enquir 
ing way". 

Other teachers also align themselves with McMullen's goals when they 
speak of their own aims in terms of firing "children's interests to do work on 
their own by choice, not as a pointlegs chore", or in "developing for the child- 
ren interest, understanding and enjoyment in the subject rather than on profi- 
ciency in mathematical skills". It is surprising, however, that not one of the 
teachers listed his definite objectives in precise behavioural terms such as is 
usually done in modern work on curriculum development. The majority could 
only describe their goals with respect to the curriculum very generally. Evi- 
dence of this kind, along with careful observation of the staff, suggests that 
they are interested in the expressive features of their work rather than in 
the cognitive and instrumental aspects of it. Support for this argument can be 
drawn from the fact that when the staff were invited to indicate which one inno- 
vation they regarded as the most important, the largest single group, 45 % , 
chose "greater equality in social relations between staff and children". Only 
11 %,for example, selected the "inter -disciplinary curriculum", and just 25% 
chose "individualised learning". 

Evidence such as this suggests that the teachers at Countesthorpe' are not 

(13) 

representative of the teaching profession as a whole. Musgrove and Taylor 

in their study of teachers, parents and pupils found that "all groups of teachers 



13) F. Musgrove and P. H. Taylor, Society and the Teacher's Role, Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, London 1969. 
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placed the greatest emphasis on teaching and saw otiiera placing great weight 
( 14 ) 

on this function''. There are other studies which suggest that secondary 

school teacliers tend to identify with the subjects which they teacii and to give 

less importance to their relations liip with pupils. IV'hisgrove and Taylor's work, 

however, is especially relevant in that they argue that the lieadteacher is a 

particular source of anxiety and conflict to the ordinary class teacher. Thus, 

they write, "in connparison with pupils, headteachers are seen as attaching 

little importance to friendly, sympathetic and undevstandiug personal relation- 
(15) 

ships . At Countesthorpe, though, this cannot be the case, for, as has been 
showr; the c ality of inter -per sonal relationships in the school one of 
McMullen 's major com erns ; as he has stated in a policy document for parents, 

"the system of governing the school and the relations within it are diffe- 

rent and have two main aims ; to develop a sense of real democracy in deciding 
on the policy of the school ; and secondly, to replace, as far as possible, the 
sense that adolescents and adults are two armed camps, by a feeling that we 
are all people of the same kind co-operating in trying to make a reasonable life. " 
At Countesthorpe, tiierefore, there is unlikely to be the marked incongruence 
between headteacher, pupils and teachers in respect of theu' perceptions of the 
quality of personal r elationships which Taylor and Musgrove suggest exists 
elsewhere. As one very experienced teacher put it, "This is the very first 
place I've been in where people have really cared for every child". 

Before concluding this section dealing with teachers it should be noted 
that, as in many other social contexts, there is the possibility that differences 
might exist between the stated goals and the real goals as they turn out to be 
held in practice. This possibility is likely to increase when the statements of 
goals are of a very generalised kind and perhaps of an ideological nature. There 
is some evidence that this is the situation at Countesthorpe, where the 5ong 
term educational objectives of the staff dis cussed earlier are oc casionally sub - 
merged beneath the more immediate concerns with control, motivation and 
activity of pupils. This is particularly the case with those pupils with low achieve 
ment and who do not share the dominant values of the staff. That there might 
be a shift from the overtly educational goals described above to goals more 
immediately concerned with social control can be seen from one teacher's 

14) F, Musgrove and P. H. Taylor, Ibid, p. 50 

15) F. Musgrove and P. H. Taylor, Society and the Teacher's Role . Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, London 1969. p. 56. 
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comment about these difficult pupils that "though they're great big tough boya 

(16) 

they'll sit and play with Lego for hours ; I'm quite prepared to let them play 

with Lego - but J don't know about their parents." 

Forty years ago in his classic analysis of The Sociology of Teach ing, 

Willard Waller maintained that "parents and teachers are natural enemies, eacli 

(17) 

predestined foi* the discomfiture of the other". ' Since that time, however, it 
is possible that teachers and parents may have moved into closer accord. The 
pi'Oblem is to discover the degree to which they recognise this movement. 

Biddle and his associates have recently conducted a large international 
comparative study of teachers' role conceptions and conflicts in En^'land, Aus~ 
tralia, New Zealand and the United States of America. ^^^^ Teachers in all four 
countries pU;ced comparatively little emphasis on social p.Uvancement as an 
object of instruction, yet all saw parents as placing the greatest emphasis on 
this objective. Moreover, the largest gap between teachers and perceived pa- 
rental expectations occurred in England. Teachers in England thoroughly dis- 
agreedwith parents over the emphasis to be given to social advancement, More 
accurately^ they thoroughly disagreed \yith what they thought was the emphasis 
that parents gave. These findings are strongly supported by those of Taylor and 
Musgrove, who also found that "teachers take an unflattering view of parents. . . 
seeing them as indifferent to moral training but very concerned with social 
advancement". ^^^^ In fact, though, the teachers perceived the parents wrongly 
and the parents really were in some agreement with the teachers. Thus Taylor 
and Musgrove conclude, "teachers in all types of school see their role in moral 
and intellectual terms and are comparatively indifferent to the more specifically 
social aims of education". They go on to emphasise the great importance attach- 
ed by both teachers and parents to instruction in school subjects. 

l^ow, these findings are useful in arriving at an understanding of the pa- 
rents' attitudes towards Countesthorpe, Many parents have already expressed 
their anxieties that the school might not meet their expectations with respect to 

16) Lego is a child's toy of inter -locking small" plastic bricks. 

17) W. Waller, The Sociology of Teaching . John Wiley, New York i960 Edition, 
p. 68 

18) Bruce J. Biddle, Role Conflicts of Teachers in the English-Speakinf; Commu - 
nity : paper presented at the 40th Congress of the Australian and Ne\v Zea- 
land Association for the Advancement of Science, Ciiristchur ch. New Zea- 
land, January 1968- 

19) F. Musgrove and P. H. Taylor, op. cit. p. 67. > 
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both instruction in subjects and social advancement. Their concerns have been 
expressed in private and in public and there have been many questions put to 
McMullen and his staff about these issues. Indeed, the teachers regard it as 
one of their most important tasks to put over to the parents the nature and pur- 
poses of the school and the long term goals held by the staff. Clearly, many 
parents do not find the practices of the school familiar to them and suspect that 
their children maybe disadvantaged as compared with those who are being edu- 
cated in more formal situations!. 

In many respects, what the teachers are experiencing is very similar to 
those problems faced by those who introduced progressive educational innova- 
tions in the junior schools. There is a sense, nevertheless, in which the paren- 
tal anxieties might be well founded. Evidence from the junior school does sug- 
gest that children taught by informal methods progress more slowly at the 
beginning, but that they catch up as they get older. If, however, this pattern is 
reproduced in the secondary sphere then the parents are likely to express initial 
anxieties. Furthermore, though middle class parents are likely to understand 
more readily the abstract and long term goals associated with educational inno- 
vation, they are also likely to be those who are most capable of understanding 
the demands and constraints imposed by the occupational and economic systems 
upon the schools, and the necessity for their children to achieve the kind of suc- 
cess in education which can be publicy measured. Equally, they will be the par- 
ents who can articulate their demands and anxieties to the school, both indivi- 
dually to their children and their teachers and corporately through the Parents 
Association and the local authority. The working class parents, in so far as they 
have clearly defined objectives for their children at school, may be totally un- 
able to articulate these through any form of voluntary association. There is a 
real possibility, therefore, that through parental differences in social class the 
main focus for experiment and innovation in the long run may be the non -achiev- 
ing working class pupils. 

Finally, consideration must be given to the expectations of the pupils. 
There is a great deal of evidence which suggests that under conventional, tradi- 
tional arrangements, the pupils expect teachers to teach. They value lucid expo- 
sition, the clear statement of problems and guidance in their solution. Personal 
qualities of kindness, sympathy and patience are secondary, appreciated by pu- 
pils if they make the teacher more effective in carrying out his primary, intel- 
lectual task. As Musgrove and Taylor argue, "there appears to be little demand 
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by pupils that teachers shall be friends or temporary mothers and fathers. 
They are expected to assume an essentially intellectual and instrumental role". 
Moreover, enquiries conducted in England and America over 50 years have 
pointed to this conclusion. As long ago as 1896 Kratz showed that schoolchild- 
ren demanded "help in study" as the first requirement of their teachers. In the 
1930s Hollis studied over 8, OOO children in a variety of schools, finding that 
the characteristic of teachers which they valued most highly was the ability to 
explain difficulties patiently. In the early 1950s Michael, in the UnUed States, 
found that the older adolescent pupils regarded the teacher's method of teaching 
as his raost im.portant attribute. Of less importance were the teacher's person- 
ality and his mode of enforcing discipline. These findings are siKiilar to those 
uf Allen in English secondary modern schools. Both boys and girls were found 
to value most highly the teacher's competence as an instructor, his pedagogical 
skills. 

There is little evidence from the general studies that pupils are encourag- 
ing their teachers to adopt goals which are less specifically pedagogical. Home 

rather than school is still the main source of expressive, emotional satisfactions. 
(21) 

Musgrove has shown that the school and its teachers are expected to meet 
instrumental (mainly intellectual) needs. His study of adolescents' demands of 
home and school has shown this sharp contrast in expectations for the two in- 
stitutijpns. At the moment, remembering that all the Countesthorpe pupils have 
come from conventional schools, there is some evidence to suggest that the 
children are not very different from those reported in the major studies quoted. 
Obviously, it is the hope and the intention of the i»taff that exposure to the new 
teaching methods and procedures for control will quickly modify the expectations 
of the pupils as they go through the school. Meanwhile it is inceresting to note 
that when the staff wer e asked which factors most constrained thena in the inno- 
vations they might wish to introduce in their teaching, the two items chosen 
most frequently were - "Lack of Adequate Teaching Material", and ''Previous 
Educational Experience" of children. Together these two items accounted for 
55 % of the choices from a list of nine. It is possible to argue, therefore, that 
the teachers are facing difficulties precisely because their own concern with the 
expressive, pastoral side of their work is not matched by the pupils', -who are 

20) F. Musgrove and P, H. Taylor, op. cit, , p. 17 

21) F. Musgrove, "The Social Needs and Satisfactions of Some Young People", 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 36, Parts I and II. 
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anxious for their teachers to teach. Informal discussions witli pupils suggest 
that this is the case ; some seem uncertain in the more unstructured situation 
and those who have goals which relate to academic qualifications, educational 
success and social advancement feel that they run the risk of having them 
thwarted. Similarly, it is worth noting that only 8 % of the staff are dissatisfied 
with the nature of relationships between children and staff in the school, yet in 
the cognitive, instrumental areas, 55 % are not s'atisfied with the operation of 
individualised learning in the school, and 75 % are not satisfied witli tlie opera- 
tion of inter -disciplinary schemes of work in the school. 

In many respects the nature of the staff dissatisfactions can be attributed 
to the difficulties associated with establishment of a new school. Particularly 
important in this case was the fact that the builders were still on the site when 
the school opened, and that supplies and materials from the local authority were 
held up owing to unusual difficulties in the relevant department at the central 
supplying agency. Difficulties of this kind may well have exaggerated the prob- 
lems facing the staff in respect of their teaching roles. 

Another perspective on the expectations and goals wliich pupils have for 
Leicestershire upper schools can be gained by referring to some comments 
made by those young people of 14 who are in the high schools and are approach- 
ing the point of transfer to the upper schools. Such an investigation was con- 

(22) 

ducted to run parallel to the present study. The pattern of results is remark- 
ably similar to those in the large scale studies already reported. The children 
who are potential pupils ,at Countesthorpe indicate that tliey have goals in the 
area of social mobility and recognise the part that academic qualifications will 
play in realising the goals. Consequently, some are anxious about tlie nature of 
teaching and the orientations of the teachers at Countesthorpe. Thus they main- 
tain "that it will not be as good because at Countesthorpe you do not have to 
work if yoii don't want to. If you're the sort of person who wants a good job yet 
you cannot be bothered to work, then it is not really going to do you any good, 
whereas here you have to work, or else you've had it". (14 year old boy). Simi- 
larly a 14 year old girl does not think that Countestliorpe will be better than her 
present school, "because a lot of my friends who attend Countesthorpe say that 
you have no homework and that you are not worked hard. This is all needed if 

. 22) J. S. Gott,"Higli School Pupils' Perceptions of Progressive Upper Schools'* 
an unpublished dissertation for the award of the University of Leicester, 
Postgraduate Certificate of Education, 1971. 
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you want to study 'O' levels". Others emphasise anxieties about learning - '^l 
don't think you will learn as much, it seems a very carefree school", "it will 
not be as good a^/ here, because we will not have set work", "it will not be as 
good because most of the teachers don't help you". 

It should be noted that this kind of evidence only tells us about pupils' 
perceptions and does not give us real information about the learning undertaken 
by children at Countesthorpe. Nevertheless, it is very helpful in explaining 
some of the dissatisfactions felt by the staff, especially in the light of their own 
orientations towards education, and their emphasis on the expressive relation- 
ships with pupils. Many years ago Waller argued that the effective teacher 
should maintain a marked social distance from his pupils, and that he must be 
relatively meaningless as a person. More recently, the foremost sociob'gist 
concerned with the study of organisations has asserted that when expressive 

relationships are emphasised unduly, whether in a school or factory, instru- 

(23) 

mental relationships may be impaired. Insistence on getting the job done 
might put at risk the friendliness between subordinates and those in authority ; 
too much concern with friendliness may mean that the more difficult tasks are 
never seriously attempted. At Countesthorpe, in the initial stages, there are 
suggestions that the staff recognise the problem. One female teacher indicates 
her realisation of the dilemma when she notes that what the staff have to resolve 
is whether they "want to be liked more than they want to be respected for what 
they, teach or get kids to do". 



23) A, Etzioni, A Comparative Analysis of Complex Organisations ; New York 
Free Press of Glencoe, 19.71, p. 181, 
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Chapter III 
INNOVATION AND MANAGEMENT 



So far the discussion of innovation at Countesthorpe has concentrated 
upon the establishment and design of the school, and upon the examination of 
the goals, objectives and expectations of those teachers, pupils and parents 
who are associated with the school. Now, however, the study will describe and 
explain the nature of the innovations at Countesthorpe, and later discussion 
will .investigate the working of the innovations in practice. It is important to 
remember that the school is, at the time of writing, little more than six months 
old and some of the innovatory features are not yet fully operational ; also, it 
is important to note that in the initial stages at leastj the senior members of 
staff had the opportunity to exercise their power to innovate according to their 
own predispositions. It might be helpful, therefore, lobe reminded of the aspi- 
rations of those who were instrumental in preparing the initial plans for the 
operation of the school. "We hope", they wrote in an early document, "to edu- 
cate children for the world they will live in, the world of 1075 to 202 5 - not for 
the world of the last fifty years ; we believe this means the all-round develop- 
ment of brain, personality and body. To think rather than to memorise ; to de- 
velop high skills in all forms of communication - in speechj in social commu- 
nication as well as in writing and reading ; in attitudes to themselves and to 
others that will enable them to cope with, and contribute to, the changes in 
standards of private and public behaviour j to earn a living in a world in which 
work, for some, becomes -increasingly technological - and in itself subject to 
change - for others, involves greater contacts with peoplej and for yet others, 
becomes duller in content and shorter in duration j to develop interests and 
abilities of all kinds to enrich their leisure time ; and finally, to enable them to 
participate in making sensible decisions in their work and play, and in the com- 
munity''. In order to attain these wide-ranging and multifarious aims a variety 
of new ideas has been put into practice at Countesthorpe. Each on its own is 
probably not totally novel, though the accumulation of innovation in one school 
most certainly is. The innovations may be considered under broad titles ; the 
learning, the curriculum (subjects and contents), the organisation, staff rela- 
tionships, staff-pupil relationships, and relationships with the local community. 

The innovations in respect of the curriculum and time-table arrangements 
have been far-reaching. The time-table has been set up so that the chronological 
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teaching unit is longer than in most schools. The day is split into four periods, 
tM'O morning and two afternoon, whereas the normal division in English schools 
is into six or seven periods a day. At Countesthorpej therefore, oach lesson 
is about 80 minutes long. In the initial planning stages most of the staff accep- 
ted that long spans of time would be more appropriate to the kind of work they 
wished to undertake, for it would enable more integrated subject material to be 
studied and also make for greater flexibility in the grouping of the pupils. 

Furthermore; in order to encourage children to work independently and 
to exercise choice in their own work, certain periods of the week have been set 
aside for "independent non-timetabled study time". As the staff proposed in 
their early plans; "this is to encourage the ability in children to work by them- 
selves, to show initiative, and to plan work ; it is therefore necessary to ensure 
that this does not involve too much staff guidance and supervision". In fact, this 
policy of independent work time only serves to symbolise the great emphasis 
within the school on individualised learning and group work. In the school as a 
whole, class teaching on a didactic fashion is at a minimum. As a document 
dealing with suggested practical applications of the overall organisation of the 
school indicates; though class teaching might be efficient for imparting know- 
ledge of a limited nature to homogeneous groupS; it will not achieve adequate 
results when the full range of objectives are to be achieved, and where the 
groups are not homogeneous. It also limits the kind of motivation that can be 
aroused. It should be noted that there are. hardly any academically homogeneous 
groups at Countesthorpe. The staff, then, postulate three main learning situa- 
tions : ■ 

a) The student works by himself from or on various media. 

b) A small group of children work together : a pair up to five making a 
Small group. 

c) A seminar-group work with a teacher ; perhaps up to fifteen children, 
and occasionally large teaching groups for films or lectures. 

Various mixtures of the arrangements are recommended in this initial 
advisory document for staff, it being argued that the exact mixture of methods 
desirable will certainly vary from subject to subject, from group to group, and 
even from individual to individual. Now, individual or group methods for teach- 
ing have been proposed by many different educationalists throughout this century, 
but although in the last twenty years such methods have been widely adopted in 
English primary schoolS; it is unlikely that any secondary school has embraced 
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tlie principles of individualised learning to the extent of Countesthorpe College. 

Inevitably, such an approach to learning relies very heavily upon the 
production of materials upon which the children can work. At Countesthorpe, 
individualised learning in all fields is closely dependent upon the production of 
work sheets. In some cases these worksheets are available from commercial 
sources, or have been made available through some central educational agency. 
When this is the case then the teachers can use what is presented or modify the 
worksheets for their own purposes.' Thus the Mathematics Department is using 
material based on modified School Mathematics Project materials and a BBC 
programme. The teachers in the humanities areas are using both Nuffield and 
American materials. One fourth year option on control technology is based upon 
Project Technology, and anotlier on computers on a course built up by the com- 
puter firm itself. As has already been indicated, a very high proportion of the 
staff with teaching experience perceived themselves as having been involved 
with innovation in their previous schools. In the majority of cases these innova- 
tions were concerned with the production of materials upon which the children 
could work. In many respects therefore, both in terms of the earlier experience 
of the staff and the widespread use of centrally produced pre-packaged material, 
many of the plans at Countesthorpe are made possible as a result of the. innova- 
tion that has already happened in schools in the past few years. Nevertheless, 
since Countesthorpe takes these plans very much farther, and the existing ma- 
terials are not as yet sufficient for their operation, it is a vital part of the 
staff's task at Countesthorpe to produce new materials. Clearly this is viewed 
as a major concern, as the document already quoted on the practical application 
of the advice for staff sternly reminds the teachers that "it is important that 
the initial generous staff ratio, which is given to all new schools for the first 
three years, is not u sed to reduce group size but to make materials". Neverthe- 
lessj the shortage of technical staff at the school has placed even greater re- 
sponsibility for the production of materials upon the teaching staff. 

The emphasis on individualised work sheets stems from the goals of the 
staff with respect to the motivation of the children, and the concern to let the 
pupils work at their own pace. The pupils can proceed through the worksheets 
at their own rate, under the guidance and supervision of the staff. Those who 
are capable of quick and accurate work will cover more material, or the staff 
will have the flexibility to provide them with more detailed and advanced work 
in the fields in which the rest of the group are engaged. Obviously the content 
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of the work sheets will differ between the various subject areas, but the aim is 
to achieve a full coverage of approaches to learning. Thus, some worksheets 
are almost "self-contained", the sheet offering the pupil certain types of infor- 
mation and following this up with questions designed to explore the child's un- 
derstar*<iing of the information and, perhaps, provide him with the opportunity 
to discuss the material in a new context. Alternatively, the latter part of the 
worksheet might suggest a short project for the pupil to follow up the original 
information. The project will be such that the pupil will be required to draw 
upon his own initiative and motivation in order to pursue material contained 
say, in the resource area and library. In science the worksheets are frequently 
more practical. They enable the pupil to set up an experiment and guide him 
through the observations and mea&ufements necessary for its completion. More- 
over, the worksheets can be developed in such a way as to enable a group of 
students to work collectively on a project. Obviously, in terms of the stated 
goals of Tim McMuUen and many staff, individualised learning of the kind de» 
scribed is an important educational innovation. It is well to remember, however, 
that its success or failure is very dependent on a range of technical facilities 
being available for the reproduction, storage and retrieval of material, upon 
the skill and energy of the staff in preparing new and stimulating work sheets^ 
and upon ancillary staff. In fact the school is excellently equipped to handle the 
production and retention of the necessary sheets, though short of technicians to 
support the leaching staff. At a technical lovel there are few problems, though 

a creative and operational level individualised learning and the preparation 
of material have brought many difficulties. These will be discussed later^ when 
a description of all the major innovations in the school has been completed. 

Associated with the move to new perspectives in learning there have been 
many changes in the curriculum of the school, mostly involving moves to more 
inter -discijilinary work. Since the curriculum has been planned to a large ex- 
tent by McMullen, it reflect^ his views that have already been discrussed. In its 
most novel aspects McMuiien has actually invented new descriptions fur certain 
parts of the curriculum. The whole point of the innovations, says McMullen. 
"is to avoid giving the traditional message". Essentially, the ^:urriculum is 
divided into seven areas, four of which are recognisable in conventional terms- 
Mathematics, Science, Languages and Physical Educatioh - and three of which 
embody radical moves to interdisciplinary activities. In the language of the 
school these three areas are C. W.; 2D and 3D ; and I.CL GW, represents Crea- 
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tive and Expressive Words, Music and Drama and encloses that group of stu- 
dies normally associated with English and Literature. 2D and 3D stands for 
Creative and Expressive two and three dimensional Arts and Crafts (which in- 
cludes Home Economics). LG. stands for the Study of the Individual and the Group 
which has replaced the conventional History, Geography and Social Studies. In 
addition to the inter -disciplinary approach through the merging of traditional 
subjects within the new boundaries, it is hoped by McMullen and his colleagues 
that there will be much co-operation between Departments. Thus the document 
of practical advice for staff reminds^teachers that, "Timetable and accommo- 
dation make staff co-operation easy ; what form it takes can be left to the 
groups concerned - it can vary from interchange of material and ideas to plan- 
ned team-teaching. It would, however, be a waste if staff did not find ways of 
sharing their expertise and knowledge ; it would also be a pity if the opportunity 
that exists for children to exercise some choice of whom they find easiest to 
relate to was lost". According to this argument, therefore, the inter-discipli- 
nary work has not only academic advantages but is clearly seen as a means of 
enhancing pupil-teacher relationships in the school. Background papers, pre- 
pared by the staff, setting out in great detail the purposes and nature of the inter- 
disciplinary work in the school are evidence of their interest in this area. The 
staff are anxious, in their initial aspirations, to prevent the new areas building 
up walls around themselves, and the working paper explicitly urges the Warden, 
Tim McMullen, and the Director of Studies for each area to tiike means to 
prevent this happening. In addition, the staff are presented with ways in which 
the inter -connections between the areas of study can be demonstrated. The do- 
cument expresses hopes that the C, W, and LG, departments should be working 
together and sharing staff, and suggests that they will ultimately merge. It in- 
dicates the links that might exist between the teaching of foreign languages. 
More particularly, however, the possible areas of co-operation between the two 
main sides of the curriculum - the Humanities and the Sciences - are clearly 
stated : 

i. Between the Biological Sciences and the Study of the Individual and the 
Group - both from the point of view of the physiology and psychology 
of man, and also the nature of the environment - particularly in relation 
to the pollution of the environment, 
-^'i. Between the Physical Sciences and the Design section of the Creative./ 
Expressive Arts and Crafts work, in creative technology and design. 
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iii. Between the Mathematics studies and the study of the" Iiidividucil and 
the Group in relation to statistics. 

Furthermore, the staff document dealing with the academic organisation 
gives more detail of the work and structure of the LG. , C. W. and 2D and 3D. 
The study of the individual and the Group is envisaged as embracing the student's 
understanding of himself, of his relationships with those he works, plays and 
lives with, both present, past and future. It will, therefore, include the under- 
standing of the society he lives in - its social groupings, its political structure, 
its legal system, its general ethical and moral system and the relation of this 
to the pupil's personal moral code. Other fields of study will include the econo- 
mic organisation of society, and its relationship to the international world. Fi- 
nally the course will pay "particular attention to the current major problems : 
prejudice and tolerance ; war and peace ; pollution of the environment". 

In the field of Creative and Expressive Work in Words, Music and Move- 
ment the main emphasis is to be on actions, in writing, speaking, acting, mak- 
ing music, dancing and movement. The staff document reminds all that "the 
main point about this area is that the content is not of much importance com- 
pared to the actual activity of the students", ^s a result of this emphasis in integ- 
ration, the staff recognise that they face particular challenges to work out the 
balance of teaching arrangement l^tween the specialist teacher's requirements 
and his need to work in co-operation with others to develop activities that use 
all the skills. Finally, the advice document for staff explores in more detail 
the inter -disciplinary possibilities of the 2D and 3D department. Again the main 
emphasis is to be on action. It is noted that though there can be work which is 
specialist in the sense of using one medium or one craft, such an approach 
should be interspersed with eith er the creation of artefacts or environments 
using many media and techniques. Furthermore it is pointed out that design, 
technological design and construction are related and that together these will 
involve the Physical Sciences also. It has already been noted that certain archi- 
tectural features of the school have been designed to encourage such co-opera- 
tion. 

It is clear, therefore, that the curriculum and many pedagogic arrange- 
ments in the school are aimed at fulfilling the goals set out earlier by Mc Mullen 
and his staff through the operation of inter -disciplinary and co-operative per- 
spectivea'lSIevertheless, it must, not be assumed that, at this early stage in the 
life of the school, the objectives of the teachers are achieved in practice. 
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And later discussion will illustrate some of the problems and constraints facing 
the staff as they attempt to develop their integrative concepts. 

Perhaps the innovations at Countesthorpe which have engendered the most 
widespread interest have been those concerned with the government of the 
school, particularly the staff democracy and the nature of the control relation- 
ships between staff and pupils. In one respect, of course, Countesthorpe Col- 
lege is like any other maintained school, that is, the external control of the 
school is in the hands of the local education authority, the county of Leicester- 
shire, and the Board of Governors which it has appointed to help in the overall 
direction of the school. Nevertheless, there is a powerful tradition, in English 
education, of autonomy for individual schools. Usually this means that consid- 
erable freedom is vested in the individual headmasters^ who have a great deal 
of control over the internal organisation of their schools. This is exactly the 
situation at Counte.sthorpe, where Tim McMullen has a great deal of indepen- 
dence in his handling of the internal affairs of the school The great novelty at 
Countesthorpe, however, is that McMullen has refused to take on the traditional 
headmaster^ authority. As was made clear in the earlier analysis, he is 
anxious to establish a participatory democracy in the school, and by so doing he 
hopes to achieve a number of aims : to increase the personal satisfaction o^ all ; 
members of the College ; to increase pupil motivation tlirough giving them the ; 
opportunity to influence or decide their own actions in school ; to provide a j 
model to the students of a desirable form of government ; and finally, to in- j 
crease staff motivation by giving them the opportunity to influence or decide their ; 
own actions in the school. • 1 

The initial paradox at Countesthorpe, therefore, is that" McMullen has | 
employed the traditional authority of his status to divest himself of his authority [ 
within the bureaucratic organisation of the school^ and though, at this-early 
stage, pupil participation in school government is limited^ there is a very strong 
framework of staff democracy. There are arrangements which enable the full 
staff to meet weekly to discuss overall policy for the school. This assembly 
which is the main legislative body in the college is known as the ''Moot", and 
within the broad lines established by the meetings of the senior staff before the 
school opened, it is responsible for the policy making in the school, McMullen's 
relationship to this body is that of chief executive and he looks upon himself as 
the executive agent of the Moot responsible for efficiently implementing the 
decisions made by the collectivity of the staff. And, of course, McMullen is 
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accountable to the local education authority for the collective decisions which 
the staff make. 

It is obvious, however, that a weekly meeting of the total staff is an 
unwieldy body and to supplement its work there is an Executive Committee of 
senior staff which is responsible for more immediate decisions. The actions of 
the Committee are of course subject to the approval and ratification of the Moot. 
The relationships between the Committee and the Moot are not yet fully develop- 
ed, and have been the subject of an almost continuous debate within the staff. 
Nevertheless, the uncertainties in this respect should not be allowed to obscure 
the thoroughgoing nature of the democratic arrangements alreadj* established. 
The Moot has already made a large number of decisions which m 
any other school would be clearly within the prerogative of the 
headmaster. On occasions, the decisions taken by the Moot have been 
different from the personal views of McMuUen. Already, the Moot has taken 
significant steps by making decisions on the nature of sanctions in the school, 
children's dress, the mode of address between pupils and staff. Even more im- 
portant, perhaps, the Moot has overall responsibility for the appointment of new 
staff and the distribution of additional salary allowances. This is a major inno- 
vation^ since in almost all English schools decisions of that kind are in the hands 

of the headmaster and, moreover, are regarded as amongst the most vital as- 

(24) 

pects of their work by headmasters. At Countesthorpe the Moot decides upon 
the appointment to be advertised and a committee of the staff act as the appoin- 
ting body. The committee is made up of those with a special interest in the 
appointment either in terms of the teaching department, or in terms of the pas- 
toral organisation of the school. McMuUen is available to the appointing commit- 
tee, which canemploy his experience and expertise to assist in the questioning 
of candidates. 

The overall democratic organisation of the school is reflected in the small 
democracies within each department, so that though each academic area and 
pastoral section has its own head, these leaders are expected to be controlled 
by the overall policies of the Moot and also to consult fully with the junior mem- 
bers of staff in their charge. Though the arrangements for the pastoral care of 
the children are not novel, they do show a very careful concern for the individ- 
ual child. It is regarded as very important that each child is known with 

24) G. Bernbaum - The^ Hea dmaster s - Social Science Research Council 
Research Project. 
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respect to his "whole" activities rather than just in terms of the specific skills 
which are likely to be demonstrated to a particular teacher. Such an attitude is 
regarded as especially important in a school where there is much individual 
and small group work and where there is independent untimetabled time, all of 
which could make it easier for tluj child to be lost or to stagnate. In order to 
prevent this from happening a yeai-mistr ess or year master has been appointed 
to be associated with each year group in the school. These teachers have been 
chosen for their special interest in children, and their responsibility for the 
children in their year group is similar to that of a headmaster in a small sch DoL 
They are expected, therefore, to fulfil. a variety of r esponf.ibilities - knowing 
the academic and social progress of each child, knowing the parents' and the 
child's family history, dealing with parents and, if necessary, visiting their 
homes, helping with careers advice, establishing relationships v/ith the local 
social, medicnl and welfare services. In order to assist the year teachers in 
their work, there are also a number of group tutors, each of whom will be re- 
sponsible for about 20- 25 children and will be teachers who normally teach 
those children in one of the major subject areas. They are responsible for the 
daily registration of their children, for getting to know their children very well 
and looking for early signs of emotional, social and academic disturbance, and 
are generally expected to assist the year teacher in his pastoral work. 

The pastoral organisation, of the school and the staff democracy are both 
associated with an almost total revolution (at least in the state sector of educ- 
ation) in the nature of pupil/teacher relationships. Pupil participation in the 
government of the school is at the moment restricted, partly because it is un- 
clear as to what part they should or could play, and par tly because the oldest 
pupils in the school are only fifteen, and pupil participation is being seen by the 
staff essentially in terms of Sixth Form students. Nevertheless, amongst the 
earliest decisions of the staff, both in their preliminary meetings and later in 
the Moot, were many which have transformed the nature of pupil/teacher relation- 
ships in comparison with other secondary schools. 

At the time of writing there are no formal conventional sanctions at Coun- 
testhorpe. Amongst the staff there is a generalised notion of what constitutes 
"anti-social behaviour" on the part of the pupils. A child who is regarded as 
having been anti-social will be subjected to moral exhortation by the staff but 
without the employment of any of the usual controls available in a school - cor- 
poral punishment, extra work, detention and the like. Anti-social pupils will 
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perhaps be made to work alone for a set period of time or wiJl be sent to report 
their activities to Iheii^ tutor. At the very extreme, persistetU offenders at 
Cauntesthorpe might be sent home for the remainder of tlie day if their beha- 
viour interferes too greatly with the work of the school. Moreover, amongst 
the staff there is a very great tolerance of those pupils who are most likely to 
be troublesome and they are especially likely to be handled most sensitively by 
the teachers. 

The absence of formal sanctions and the attempt to obtain egalitarian 
pupil /teacher relationships in the school are reflected in a whole variety of 
symbolic forms. There are no separate lavatories for staff, and both pupils and 
teachers are expected to take their turn in the queue for lunch. Move signifi- 
cantly, perhaps, pupils call teachers by their Cliristian names, and pupils are 
welcomed into the staff room, where they are frequently invited by teachers for 
coffee. In other respects also the school is markedly unconventional. No effort 
is made to keep the children out of the school at lunch or break times ; indeed, 
the lunch time discotheque, with pop music, soft drinks, table-tennis and darts 
is seen by the staff as offering a teacher controlled alternative to the potential 
deviance of the middle school pupils. Finally, the attempt at staff-student de- 
mocracy is symbolised by the egalitarian dress of pupils and staff. In the major- 
ity of English schools both pupil and staff dress- is carefully regulated by the 
headmasters and is frequently taken as an index of attitudes to the school. At 
Countesthorpe there is no uniform for the children and no regulations concerning 
dress for the staff. Moreover, the document on suggested practical applications 
for staff seems to emphasise the democratic role of the teacher vis-a-vis the 
pupils. Thus the teacher's main role is seen as "a guide to the individual stu- 
dents through the learning situation, the provider of stimulus and excitement". 
Staff are advised to enforce the rules by a process of constant , friendly insis- 
tence, rather than by draconic punishment or threats of such punishment, and 
are recommended to avoid giving the impression that children are morally defi- 
cient while the teachers are full of virtue. 

As has already been suggested,the quality of relationships with, and the 
treatment given to, the pupils who are especially difficult are of special concern 
to the staff at Countesthorpe. Like any large secondary school Countesthorpe 
has a small proportion of pupils who have extreme emotional or academic prob- 
lems and do not fit readily into the everyday routine of the scliool. The prob- 
lems arising from these pupils can be particularly acute in Leicestershire 
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where there is below-average provision in specitvl schools for educationally sub- 
normal and maJadjusted children. Any ordinary secondary sciiool, like Coun- 
testhorpe, will have to cope with a few pupils who have severe learning or emo- 
tional difficulties. 

In most schools such pupils are extremely troublesome, sometimes func- 
tionally illiterate and therefore unable to participate in normal classroom ac~ 
tivi ies, or totally unable to adjust to the pattern of authority and control in a 
School. At Countesthorpe, special arrangements have been made for cliildren 
of this kind. An extremely experienced teacher has been appointed to be re- 
sponsiblefor them. The teacher has no for mal time-table duties and these diffi- 
cult/'non-involved" children, therefore, can be given specialist attention. More 
important, they can on occasions be part of a normal academic teaching groip 
if they wish, or can be withdru^.v:'' at very short notice from school routines as 
the specialist teacliers are readily available. Two large rooms are set aside 
for these pupils and the teacher in charge is involved in modifying and re- 
writing material produced by other staff in order to make it more suitable for 
the children she is concerned with. In this work she is greatly aided by three 
synchrofax machines which the school has and which enables a highly individual 
approach to be adopted with these children. The tapes last only four minutes and 
are much easier to handle than cassette types. Perhaps one should note that the 
teacher in charge of these children does not make great claims about the novelty 
of anything she does with the children, but chooses to emphasise her availabili- . 
ty 'Ho take, take and take, until the children trust you as a person - the approach 
is not unique but the amount of tiiVves spent on them is". 

Finally, the school at Countesthorpe has been designed to serve as a 
community college, and to make an important impact on the local vil .age. The 
concept of a community college is not new, and several authorities, most nota- 
bly Cambridgeshire^ have experimented in this direction. Although Leicester- 
shire itself already has several in operation, in the main the community college 
work is confined to the latter part of the day ; after the children have left the 
school, evening classes for adults begin and tliese are not necessarily taught by 
members of the school staff. At Countesthorpe the arrangements will be differ- 
ent and to some extent are already so. There is a section of the College desig- 
nated for special, but not exclusive, use by the adults, and facilities for re- 
freshments and recreation exist. It is anticipated, . therefore, that adults will 
use the facilities of the school during normal school ho^rs, and that to some 
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extent they will work alongside the pupils. When the plans are fully developed 
it is hoped that such activities will make a notable contribution to the under- 
standing of the innovations which the staff propose for the childr.en^ and also 
enable closer teacher/parent contact. At the same time, of, course^ a notable 
encouragement will have been given to community life. 

The main innovations, as defined by the staff, have been carefuD.y de- 
scribed in the preceding sections. It is essential to remember, however, that 
whatever are the ideologies, goals or even definitions of education their trans- 
mission occurs in a social context. It is vital therefore, to understand the aper- 
ration of the innovations in the social context of the school, in order to fully 
comprehend the constraints, problems and achievements involved in the new 
practices. 
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Chapter IV . 
THE SOCIAL CONTEXT OF INNOVATION 



The study so far has examined Countesthorpe College in the context of the 
administration of the County of Leicestershire and the social background of the 
village of Countesthorpe, and has given an account of the ideologies, goals and 
objectives of those who work in the school, most especially of those who have • 
power and autonomy, namely the Warden and the staff. In addition, it has de- 
scribed indetail the major innovative features of the school. As the school is, 
at the time of writing, designed for innovation from the beginning, it is impossi- 
ble to examine how the innovations have changed the roles and behaviours of the 
personnel. However, consideration can be usefully given to several significant 
factors relating to the major innovations : the degrees of satisfaction they have 
brought their proponents ; the constraints that have been operative in modifying 
initial plans and aspirations ; and the unintended consequences that have been 
brought Eibout by some of the proposals, At all times this examination will be 
made not only in the context of the school and neighbourhood, but in the light of 
the theoretical frameworks and empirical studies of the relevant social sciences. 
For this purpose, then, four major innovations have been chosen for closer 
inspection - individualised learning, the inter-disciplinary curriculum, staff 
democracy, and the move to greater equality in pupil/teacher relationships. 

Throughout, however, it must be remembered that this exploratory study 
was undertaken in only the second term of the life of the new school. In its early 
months the school was faced with many unusual problems. Notably, the delay i.i 
the completion of the building which meant that major works of construction 
were still being undertaken when the pupils had already arrived, and that not all 
the school was available for use. At the same time it should be remembered 
that the local authority supplies department was going through an unexpected 
administrative crisis which severely curtailed delivery of vital materials to the 
school. In both these respects, therefore^ the school started in a very disad- 
vantaged position as a result of circumstances completely beyond the control of 
those who worked in it. Moreover, for its first few years Countesthorpe College 
is in an unusual situation. The school has been designed for pupils between the 
ages of 14 and 18, and wi- v eventually be for such pupils. At the beginning, how- 
ever, the school contains pupils between 11 and 14. Consequently, the imme- 
diate arrangements are somewhat temporary. It is very likely, therefore, that 
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all these circumstances have <:ombinecl to present tUj'pical problems to the staff. 
Certainly^ any analysis of problems, constraints and dissntisf actions mustj at 
this stage, be of only a tentative nature. 

Over half the teacliers (55 %) at Count esthorpe are not satisfied with the 
operation of individualised learning at the school. Significantly the evidence 
suggests that it is tlie older, more experienced teachers who are less satisfied 
in this respect than the young teachers, and that male teacliers are less satis- 
fied than female teachers. Sources of dissatisfaction fall into two categories, 
doubts about the ability and opportunity of the teachers to prepare adequate ma- 
terial, and doubts about the effectiveness of the material prepared, particularly 
in its usefulness to motivate all the children. Over and over again the staff give 
indications that there are problems of preparing the work sheets so vital for 
individualised learning - "in our department, we have not enough lime to prepare 
enough interesting and varied material", "Nowhere near enough time or 
resources to adequately occupy all the children all the time according to their 
individual needs". Problems of this kind should not be underestimated. The 
production of imaginative and stimulating work slieets on a regular basis requires 
immense skill and a considerable sense of purpose over a long per iod, and 
demands of the teacher a long-standing commitment and involvement with a 
large part of his professional personality. 

Furthermore^ there are difficulties with the individualised approacli to 
learning even when the worksheets have been produced. Essentially these diffi- 
culties arise because the motivation of the pupils cannot be taken, for granted. It 
appears, then, that these approaches demand from the pupils an equivalently 
high degree of readiness for commitment, and it must be questionable whether 
it is reasonable to hold a uniform perspective on all pupils in this respect. If 
the pace of learning is to be virtually in the pupil's control then the conditions 
which are operative to determine the pacing are very important. In turn, these 
conditions are likely to be a function of the previous socialisation of the child. 
What is often ignored in this respect is that middle class family socialisation of 
the child is a hidden subsidy, providing both' a physical and psychological environ- 
ment which immensely facilitates, in diverse ways, school learning. Where 
the school system is not subsidised by the home, the pupil often fails. As one 
teacher neatly puts the problem ^'Some children just can't discipline themselves 

to work the drawback with our system is that the children who need to do 

the extra work are the ones who don't do it; the cliildren who are interested and 
are good are the ones who go on and do more". 
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There is evidence that Mc Mullen is aware of the problems in this area^ 
for he has observed that, at this very early stage, he thinks that the school is 
working well for the most able and motivated pupils, and that the care and atten- 
tion devoted to the minority of pupils with severe emotional or learning difficul- 
ties is having its reward, He is, however, anxious that the great mass of the 
children "in the middle" are not ignored as they can readily be wlien so much 
depends upon their own initiative. The problem of motivation in a system of in- 
dividualised learning is crucial and unless the teachers are remarkably skilful^ 
energetic and imaginative real differences will appear in the children's academ- 
ic performance largely on lines determined by social class differences. As 
has been suggested, there are signs that the teachers are already experiencing 
some of these phenomena, as is indicated by their expressions of anxiety over 
worksheets and the problems over the motivation of the children. Thus, when 
offered nine items from which to choose those factors which might constrain 
them in the innovations they wished to adopts 30 % of the choices were for "lack 
of adequate teaching material", Lnd 25 % emphasised "the previous educational 
experience of the children". Together, therefore, the two items account for 
55 % of the choices, the remaining seven factors only receiving 45 % of the se- 
lections. As an experienced teacher suggests, "it must be an enormous sliock 
for the children to have to think for themselves". There is, however, a risk 
that the pupils in the school will show a tendency -to polarise - some getting on 
with the academic work as the staff have prescribed, and these will contain a 
large proportion from middle class homes where the notions of learning and 
individual self-control are encouraged, others making little academic progress, 
because they find little support for this in their immediate sub -culture, or may 
have arrived from their previous educational experience deficient in the necessa- 
ry skills. This second group is likely to contain a large proportion of children 
from the homes of the unskilled manual working class. It should be noted, how- 

r 

ever, that as the school gets older some of these difficulties might dimin- 
ish. Firstly, the present intake of the school contains an unusually large pro- 
portion of working class children ; as under a special arrangement with the City 
of Leicester, the children from a nearby council housing estate have been tem- 
porarily admitted. Secondly, as the school becomes established the proportion 
of new entrants to the' total population wUl drop. 

Nevertheless, even when the school operates under more normal circum- 
stances the individualised learning will involve something of a withdrawal by the 
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teachers from the role as it might be defined in terms of the pupils' expectations. 
The pupils tend to emphasise strongly the instrumental features of the teacher's 
role ; simply, they expect him to teach and to be responsible for control, and 
are less concerned with the teacher's personality or the expressive aspects of 
his work. It is possible, of course, that the pupils are in error to accept these 
perspectives. Nevertheless, they are real and powerful and can only be ignored 
at risk to the learning climate of the school. Clearly it is possible to argue that the- 
pupiPs expectations must be modified, but it is a complex empirical question to 
decide how this is best done, and under what conditions attitudes most readily 
change. It means, of course, that one of the major long term empirical tasks 
will be to examine the way in which the new relationships established in the 
school will modify the expectations and assessments of the pupils. 

As has been seen, also, a further important feature of the work at Coun- 
testhorpe is that the teachers see themselves as models for the young, in that 
they wish to achieve their objectives by example. Thus, as has been argued, if 
the staff are seen to be rational, liberal,' democratic and co-operative then 
their influence will spread to the pupils. The studies, however, of this model- 
ling process do not testify to its overwhelming effectiveness. An investigation 
into origins and nature of the socio-moral values of 16 year old boys and girls 
in a American city revealed parents rather than teachers as the significant de- 
terminants of the character of the young. Indeed, teachers appeared to have a 
negligible influence. The report on the study concludes, 

"another clear implication is that parents cannot reasonably expect to 
turn over very much of the character training of their children to other 
people, whether in school, church or youth organisations. By the very 
nature of character formation, no one other than parents can ordinarily 
have one-tenth of their influence ; and if the parents are continually re- 
inforcing their own influence by their day-to-day treatment of the child, 
other adults can have little expectation of outweighing the parents' influ- 
ence. Dramatic exceptions.tothis rule are known, to be sure ; but they are 
dramatic precisely because they are so rare and so hard to achieve. No 
such exceptions occurred in the Prairie City group, during the study". 
Similarly, an attempt to discover the extent to which English secondary 

26) R. F. Peck and R. J. Havighurst, The Psychology of Character Development, 
New York, John Wiley, 1960, p. 190. 
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school children identify with their teachers has led to the same conclusion as 

(27) 

the American 'Prairie City' inquiry. Wright investigated the self -concepts 
and the perceptions of parents and teachers among 105 l5-and-16 year-old sec- 
ondary modern school children. He concluded that, "in their last year at school 
secondary modern pupils are a good deal less identified with their teachers 
than with their parents". The pupils, it seems, value their teachers mainly 
for their intellectual abilities ; they are little concerned with their more general 
human qualities. Thus Wright points out that, "in so far as the pupils do iden- 
tify with teachers, it is restricted to those aspects of personality which relate 
to academic achievement. They admire teachers for their cleverness and 
knowledge. But they do not seem to value them highly as persons". As with the 
report on Prairie City's adolescents, Wright emphasises the influence of par- 
ents rather than teachers ; "it is of interest to note", he writes, "that the 
opinion sometimes expressed that adolescents are, in general, rejecting paren- 
tal influence, receives no confirmation". Finally, Wright is sceptical about the 
efficiency of the wider, less specialised role that is frequently ascribed to 
teachers, an ascription which has been shown to be central to the functioning of 
the arrangements at Countesthorpe. He points out that "there has been a ten- 
dency in recent years to place increasing responsibility on the teacher for such 
things as mental health, attitudes, values and social awareness of adolescents". 
Yet there are no indications that pupils expect those services from their teach- 
ers or that when they are rendered they have much effect". 

The studies, therefore, tend to emphasise the influence of parents and to 
devalue the potential impact of schools and teachers. In emphasising parents 
the research findings are, of course, implicitly and explicitly pointingto the 
links between social class and the socialisation of the child. There are numerous 
enquiries which reveal the differences in socialisation between the social classes 
and the way in which position in the social structure and induction into certain 
value-systems offer different opportunities to profit from the educational sys- 
tem. Critical to this process might be the future orientation ofthe middle class, 
whose elaborated language codes not only make the language of learning more 
readily available to them, enabling their children to be more flexible in the 
learning situation and to switch roles more readily in response to new contexts, 
but also provide the greater sense of uniqueness and individuality developed by 

27) D. S. Wright, "A Comparative Study of the Adolescent's Concepts of his 
Parents and Teachers", , Educational Review^ 14, 1962, 
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a middle class socialisation. As argued, therefore, there is a real possibility 
that the teacliers at Countesthorpe might encounter problems from those work- 
ing class children v/hose academic success is not likely to be great, whose val- 
ues will not embody large elements of rationalism, liberalism, or tolerance, 
who will not be nble to perceive, or at ioast realise, the long term goals inher- 
ent in the pedagogy and curriculum of the school, and who will not be able to 
manifest that flexibility necessary to switch roles in new situations. There are 
signs that this is already the case, ' f 

The problem of motivation with respect to individualised learning has 
been considered and the difficulties of the staff discussed. It is clear that this 
method of learning, in which the pacing is essentially that of the pupils,' alters 
the balance of power between teacher and taught. The nature of teacher-pupil 
relationships at Countesthorpe and particularly the absence of traditional sanc- 
tions possibly serves to generalise this problem, since, without a formal struc- 
ture of support, the teachers must rely on their personalities to manipulate and 
control the pupils. In turn, this can give rise to much anxiety and, frequently, 
doubt. 

It is important to recognise from the beginning that the nature of relation- 
ships between children and staff in the school, and the sanctions available to 
staff are the matters which present difficulties to the staff. Thus, although 
about 28 % of the staff claim to be very satisfied with the nature of the relation- 
ships in the school, exactly the same proportion claim to be not satisfied with 
the sanctions available. It is interesting to note that in the second three months 
of the life of the new school much attention has been given to the question of 
sanctions, the result being a general "stiffening" of the staff's approach to pupil 
teacher relationships and the insistence of sanctions. Nevertheless, there are 
distinct differences between the sexes in these areas. Whereas half the women 
teachers are very satisfied with the pupil-teacher relations in the school, only . 
about 15 % of the men are. Similarly, the men are less satisfied than the women 
with the sanctions available in the school. These findings must be seen in the 
light of the fact that females choose "greater equality in social relations be- 
tween staff and children" as the most important innovation in the school. Their 
satisfaction in this area, therefore, is likely to be a reflection of their orienta- 
tion towards teaching in an expressive rather than an instrumental fashion. They 
have probably come to the school precisely becau se it offers the opportunity to 
enter into more expressive relationships with children. As one young female 
teacher succinctly remarked, "it's becoming increasingly obvious to nie that 
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I'm far more concerned with children than 1 am with mathematics". Since, as 
has already been shown, it isthe men who place more emphasis on learning, 
it is not surprising that they are less satisfied with the absence of sanctions 
and the quality of pupil -teacher interaction, because it is these factors which 
they are likely to perceive as inhibiting and restricting the extent and quality 
of academic learning in the school. Repeatedly the staff, other than those who 
claim to be satisfied in these respects, express their anxieties over the ques- 
tion of sanctions .... "The present situation on sanctions is absurd and um'eal- 
istic, given the society in which the children live and the present age range of 
children" j "My own personal relationships .... are O. K. - but when it comes 
to enforcement of social behaviour, things grind a bit" ; "The teacher has been 
deprived of all means of enforcing his authority in the learning situation with 
the result that a few children can effectively destroy whole lessons for the 
rest" ; "More positive sanctions are required". Other teachers, especially in 
the 2D and 3D practical subjects, indicate that the absence of sanctions can 
create particular problems for them in dealing with dangerous tools and machi- 
nery ; as the Head of Design put it "We have found some very real problems in 
simple control. I'm thinking of things like safety when dealing with craft work, 
for instance. Can we maintain standards of safety and a general agreement with 
the ethos of the school ? " It is reasonable to suggest, however, that this partic- 
vilar difficulty symbolises a more general dilemma arising from the absence of 
traditional sanctions and the operation of the staff democracy ; - a dilemma 
which was particularly acute in the earliest weeks of the school's existence. 
For in such a system, there are no clearly defined arrangements which can 
serve to guide the staff in their relationships with pupils. As already suggested, 
much depends on the individual qualities and attributes of the teacher, and in the 
terms of the earlier analysis, upon the individual qualities and attributes of the 
pupil. There is a sense therefore, in which much more of the personalities of 
the participants is made public than under traditional systems of school author- 
ity which reinforces that which was indicated earlier in reference to individual- 
ised learning, that it is likely to involve more of the pupil's character being 
open to inspection and to manipulation - more of his thoughts, feelings and val- 
ues. Yet the same istrue for the teachers, as they are increasingly beginning 
to realise. 

The realisation on the part of the teachers at Countesthorpe that, in the 
earliest stages, the idiographic elements in social relationships counted for 
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more than the nomethetic arrangements in the school took two forms. There 
was their awareness of their own isolation, and growing out of this, their de- 
pendence on the involvement, commitment and skill of all their colleagues. Yet 
just as these qualities could not be taken for granted in their pupils, equally 
they could not be guaranteed in colleagues. The teachers recognised the situa- 
tion ; "Any discipline here lias to come from the personality of the member of 
staff concerned" ; "Some are worried because it is not structured enough here. 
Some people cannot stand on their own feet" ; "l think it all depends on the 
teacher, how expert he is at handling the situation" ; "Natural approach com- 
bined with freer structures means that often chaos is the result. My own relation- 
ships with children probably better in a more formal set up". The teachers 
also recognised the way in which the system placed additional responsibilities 
upon them, "Technique of constant insistence on social behaviour more wearing 
for staff and having mixed success" ; "There is doubt about what is 'on' and 
what is 'not on' which. makes for confusion and leads to general laxness" ; "The 
absence of sanctions tends to obscure the essential responsibilities of a teach- 
er. We are not always honest and consistent in our jobs A lot of teach- 
ers need to achieve self-discipline before they can impart it to the children". 
Occasionally, a teacher's comment goes right to the source of the problem. 
Thus, one teacher noting the lack of sanctions on the part of the staff dealing 
with children, also draws attention to Mc Mullen' s denial of traditional authority 
by his refusal to sanction staff ; "it must be very difficult for Tim, he's got to 
rely on people's good will. Psychologically, for him it must be very demanding 
especially having been a head previously. The whole thing puts much more on 
people's self-discipline, in which we fall down all of us. We get tired, and do 
not do what we agreed to do". Clearly circumstances such as those described 
have been very instrumental in bringing about a greater availability of sanc- 
tions in the school and a greater willingness to operate them, both of these 
developments being features of the more recent changes at Countesthorpe. 

Just as the lack of sanctions and the absence of the traditional authority of 
the head place greater emphasis on the commitment and ability of the individual 
teacher, so the inter-disciplinary and group teaching schemes tend to expose 
the teacher to public view and to emphasise his dependence upon the others in 
the team. The main point about integrated arrangements is that there must be 
some relational idea, a supr a-concept, which is designed to draw students' 
attention to knowledge at a high level of abstraction. Whatever the relational . 
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concepts are, they will act selectively upon the knowledge within eacli subject 
which is to be transmitted. The particulars of each subject are likely to have 
reduced significance. In turn, this will lead to an emphasis upon, and the 
explorations of, general principles and the concepts through which these prin- 
ciples are obtained. As has been shown, these are the goals held for learning 
at Countesthorpe, where the programmes of work are such that the children 
are not meant to be given too much detailed information or too many facts, but 
are encouraged to explore the principles involved and perhaps "experience" the 
subject. "What is not always recognised, however, is that this, in turn, is likely 
to affect the orientation of the pedagogy, which will be less concerned to em- 
phasise the need to acquire states of knowledge, but will be more concerned to 
stress how knowledge is created. In this way integrated arrangements, at 
least at an ideological level, make readily available to pupils the principles for 
generating new knowledge. Part of the underlying theory of the i^otegrated code 
is to encourage learning which is self -regulated, a feature which is demonstra- 
ted at Countesthorpe. The inherent logic of the integrated curriculum tends to 
create a change in the structure of teaching groups towards the adoption of 
considerably flexibility. In this way also,therefore, integrated codescome to 
modify authority relationships by increasing the rights of the taught. Such de- 
velopments are clearly anticipated at Countesthorpe where the document on 
practical applications for the staff des.'^ribes the role of the teacher as, "one of 
a group, comprising students, ancillary staff and colleagues creating a learning 
situation . . , . . one of the very many, and by no means main, sources of infor- 
mation arid explanation". 

It is likely, however, to be just these aspects which present most prob- 
lems to the staff at a practical level. In an earlier section it was shown that 
the expression of objectives set out for the various parts of the curriculum 
provided no real guide in behavioural terms to what could be expected from pu- 
pils and staff. In a sense this is to be expected, for, as with worksheets, it 
requires great skill and knowledge as well as commitment to devise a truly 
integrated scheme of work. Detailed knowledge of a range of subjects and the 
concepts which make up their organisation of knowledge is essential, if the 
integration is to be effective. Moreover, the teachers must be prepared to yield 
some of. their identity in terms of their original socialisation by subject, and to 
genuinely recognise the enhanced power position of the pupil in the learning 
situation. At Countesthorpe these things have been difficult to achieve. That 
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only 11 % of tlie teachers rate it as the most important innovation suggests tlint 
the inter -disciplinary curriculum has not been rated highly by staff. More ^sig- 
niflcantly, perhaps, 75% of the staff are not satisfied witli the inter-discipli- 
nary schemes in the school, and not a single teacher admits to being "very sat- 
i5^ed*^ Thus the teachers comment, "There is no co-operation between tlie 
umbrella disciplines" ; "There is no inter -disciplinary work here, and no real 
concept of what it is or involves" ; "Each area has tended to be so intent on 
establishing itself that it has not been able to look outwards yet"; "Relieved that 
integration has gone no further at this stage"; "Very little integration is taking 
place between science and other things. Between the sciences there are prob- 
lems with teachers not having enough knowledge in the other fields to integrate". 
Moreover, there is a certain ambivalence on the part of the staff to the inter- 
disciplinary activities, perhaps because they define them as the least success- 
ful innovation. Thus, at an interview session with a group of teachers being 
considered for a vacancy at the school, a very senior niember ol' staff describ- 
ing the curriculum to the candidates noted mockingly that "l. G. is staggeringly 
similar to Humanities and C.W. is remarkable similar to English". 

Thus, it has not been easy to move the school in the direction of inter- 
disciplinary activities despite all the original aspirations. Most of the effective 
inter -disciplinary work is vyithin the departmental areas, as yet ; it is the 
departments which have been unable to establish a real co-operation and dia- 
logue between each other. The traditional subject loyalties die hard. It is into 
these that the teachers have received their adult socialisation. It is their sub- 
jects v^fhich have given them their sense of identity, and which, in the main, they 
are forced to utilise in the wider society to establish and promote their careers. 
Moreover, from the pupil's perspective, most public examinations are in tra- 
ditional subject areas and there will be constraints upon the teacher not to move 
too far from these, especially as the pupils get older. .To move wholeheartedly 
into fully integrated work, therefore, perhaps exposes the teacher to the great- 
est risks. 

Finally, c.onc»ideration must be given to the operation of the staff demo- 
cracy. Though many teachers are very excited about the democratic arrange- 
ments, /'l love it . , , absolutely unique", they nevertheless look upon it as the 
least important of the innovations at the school, in fact only 5, 5 % regard it as 
the most important innovation. Furthermore, there are clearly problems in the 
operation of a staff democracy, as only 5 % of the teachers claim to be "very 
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satisfied" with it, whereas 45 % are positively "not satisfied". 

The sources of dissatisfaction are various. Many teachers resent the 
cumbersome and time wasting machinery that is part of the democratic process. 

Committed to staff democracy but find the time consumed by unwieldy 
process very worrying" ; "Long, laborious, time-consuming"; "it has a nega- 
tive value in terms of efficiency. It needs streamlining"; "There is so much 
time consumed in decisionmaking"; "Staff democracy does go to the head of 
some staff who behave as if they are in the Oxford Debating Society rather than 
a school 1 ". 

Part of this problem undoubtedly stems from the fact that the arrange- 

i 

ments are newly established and there has been a period of trial and error. 
Even more important, perhaps, has been the novelty of the situation for the ma- ; 
jority of staff. For most of them the experience is unique and it is bound to [ 
take time before they can establish command of the form and principlesof debate 
in this new context. One of the difficulties is that the democratic-liberal prin- | 
ciples underlying the establishment of the Moot have been carried forward into j 
its operation ; this has, inevitably, blurred the process of decision making and ! 
produced a sense of unreality. Becausethere is no regular chairman, and no 
regular secretary, the form of debate is frequently unclear and there are inad- 
equate minutes and records of decisions. Traditional procedures tend, in fact, 
to be reversed at Countesthor pe ; the actual agenda is sometimes disregarded 
while the important matters of an immediate kind are discussed first at the 
Moot, under the heading of Any Other Business. As one experienced member of 
staff notes, "I'm very disappointed at the way the Moot is run, too many ideas 
are given off the cuff, we donU know what's going to come next". Staff opinion 
such as this has been important in bringing about recent changes in the Moot. 
It now meets less frequently but operates on a more formal level, with a care- 
fully prepared agenda and minutes. 

Another problem deriving from the arrangements described is that it Is • 
very difficult for the whole of the staff to take anything but radical educational 
decisions. As has been shown, the staff have been recruited partly because of 
their progressive and innovative orientations, whicli means that, overall, they : 
are likely to be committed to educational change. Moreover, as has been shown, \ 
the staff are, above all, involved in the nature of social relationships between ' 
teachers and pupils, an involvement which makes them unwilling to resist radi- 
calism overtly in this field. It is, apparently, awkward for those who have doubts 
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about the rapidity of some of the changes to state them, let alone make their 
doubts effective in action, without appearing conservative and traditional, and 
in some sense striking at the whole foundation of tlie school. 

This pervasive radicalism becomes a source of a twofold set of problems 
both outside and inside the school. As has been shown, the moat extreme radi- 
calisation has taken place in the field of staff-pupil relationships and the with- 
drawal of sanctions, and it is these features of the school which have attracted 
the most criticism in the local community and press. On the one hand, the re- 
sponse of the extreme progressives amongst the teachers is that they must not 
react to "every nervous twitch In the local community"; on the other hand, 
Stuart Mason and McMullen have expressed anxieties that there might be a 
local "backlash^' which would endanger all the worthwhile educational works of 
the school. 

A second consequence of the Moot's radicalisation of staff -pupil relation- 
ships is that it starkly emphasises the commitment and skill of each individual 
teacher, in the manner described earlier. This cannot be guaranteed, as one 
teacher observes, "the staff do not act on what is decided". The consequence is, 
therefore, that inter-personal relationships within the staff can become subjec- 
ted to severe strain, as teachers are accused, privately and publicy, of inade- 
quately performing their responsibilities, and so making the work more diffi- 
cult for everybody else. Group teaching and open architecture only serve to 
highlight the problem. Moreover, the tension is likely to be greatest in precise- 
ly those areas, which because of the control element involved^ are the "dirty 
work" of teaching and most likely to bring the teachers into contact with the 
deviant pupUs - supervision of pupils in classes, at play^^ at dinner, observation 
and control of truants from class and school, admission of pupils to the staff 
room. In conventional and traditional schools such problems also arise. They 
tend, however, to be focused upon the role of the headmaster, and especially 
what the staff regard as his inadequacies and weaknesses. In a sense, therefore, 
the difficulties may serve to unite the staff in their hostility to the head. At 
Countesthorpe the staff democracy ensures that the responsibility is that of 
the teachers. As they increasingly find, responsibility can be difficult and prob- 
lematical as well as rewarding. 

Some staff are disturbed by certain oligarchic tendencies which are mani- 
fest in the operation of the democracy. As a young female science teacher puts 
it, 'I think it began well, but as time goes on the 'Chiefs* find it harder not to 
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slip back to old habits". Complaints about oligarchies are tommonpLace in 
most democratic systems, and at Coiintesthorpe some of the staff aa^ prepared 
to express them. As shown in an earlier section, there are difficulties in the 
relationshiiB between the Moot and the Executive, and McMullen with his much 
greater* experience and expertise -is clsarly deferred to in a way in which other 
members of staff are not. There is a real sense in which he is "primus inter 
pares". Nevertheless, certain aspetjts of the democracy, like the appointment 
of staff , are very thorough-going and unique, a feature which many of the teach- 
ers appreciate. In these initial stages, at least, more of the staff are worried 
that democracy is endangered by demagoguery than by obligarchy \ 

In examining in detail the social context of four of the major innovations 
this study has attempted to look at some of the realities of innovation in order 
that those who wish to follow the progress at Countesthorpe might be made - 
awfire of the kinds of problems and difficulties which are likely to arise. This 
seems to be the real purpose of a case study, and accounts for the attention 
given to the social and organisational constraints upon innovation. It is possible, 

as is shown by other studies, to describe the ways in which traditional schools 

(28) 

adjust to their internal and external realities . None of what has gone before 
is meant to decry or deplore innovation at Countesthorpe College, but only to 
set it in its social context. What remains, then, is to consider the limitations 
of the present findings and toreviewthe future possibilities both for the school 
and the research. 



28) See, for example, . 

Hargreaves, Social Relations in a Secondary School , Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, London 1967. 

J. Partridge, Midtlle School, London, Gollancz, 1966. 
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Chapter V 

A DISTANT PRO SPECT OF CO UNTESTHOR PE COLLEGE 

In conclusion; it is necessary to consider the future of Countesthorpe 
College. The reservation which must be made/ on account of the limitEitions of 
the present study, will be noted, and significant areas of speculation indicated 
where furtherj thoroughgoing research would be helpful to both the educational 
process as a whole and educational innovation in particular. 

As already pointed outj the teachers at Countesthorpe are convinced that 

their school is- "the school of the future" - almost 95 % agreeing with thi^j view. 

Descriptions of the school in the educational Press frequently refer vo the 

changes in education which make it likely that the Countesthorpe model will 

become more widely established. It is worth remembering that Mason, one of 

the most experienced and senior Directors of Education in the country, built 

the school in anticipation of trends which he believes will develop in the next 

few yearsj and In the hope that the school will not be obsolescent too quickly. 

He may w^llbe rightj for a recent discussion of the nature of schools in the 
(29) 

1980s makes explicitly favourable references to the changes in schools in 
Leicestershire. The author, Harry Ree, Professor of Education at the Univer- 
sity of York, describes his vision of the school of the future, 

"ihe railings have gone for scrap there are no gates to shut. Inside 

the buildings the teachers have left their platforms j they are working 
at desks, moving around, attending meetings, . taking tutorials. If there 
are doors they are often open, and the walls can be replaced or removed 
with ease ..... Everyone comes here : pregnant mothers come to the 
clinic for a check up, mothers leave their toddlers at the playgroup while 
t^jsy go to work or attend a class or meeting in near-by rooms. Old age 
pensioners come to their club in the afternoons . . , . . There are halls, 
lounges and libraries, there are seminar rooms, workshops ^and labora- 
tories Most of the floors are carpeted, and most of the rooms have 

comfortable chairs some of the roams will be used by children on- 
ly ; some by adults only j a great many by both private parties go 

on in the evening. School has regained its original Greek meaning : a 
place for worthwhile leisure". 

29) H. Ree, "Prospect : School in the 1980s Dear Lord James : A Critique 
of Teacher Education, ed. T.Burgess, Penguin, London 1971. 
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It is all remarkably similar to the ideologies which underlie the College at 
Countesthorpe. 

Nevertheless, it is unrealistic to assume that aspirations automatically 
translate themselves into reality. If Countesthorpe College is to be the school 
of the future, then serious attention must be given to the manner of diffusion 
and the agents of diffusion. In turn, discussion of this kind requires a sociolo- 
gical perspective on the structural relationships of the educational system with 
the wider society, the social mechanisms for diffusion within the educational 
sjystem, and an understanding of the conditions which might modify and possibly 
negate the original purposes of those who established, and work in, the school . 

Clearly, the wider social structures will continue to exist as the context 
of- the school, a context which is in no real way effectively under the control of 
the pupils or teachers. The early development and socialisation of the pupils 
will depend, essentially, on their families* position in the social structiire and, 
as has been demonstrated, this early socialisation is likely to determine in a „ 
powerful fashion the pupils' orientation towards education and educational 
achievement. Given pupils' differences in early socialisation and the likelihood 
that the school will contain a large proportion of children from the working 
class, then the problems described earlier of control and motivation are likely 
to be recurring. The difficulties may increase in the neal* future, as the pu^'s'^ 
get older (moving from 11 - 14 to 14 - 18) and consequently more subject to the 
selective demands of the occupational system and the system of put)lic exami- 
nations. 

Given the nature of our society in which education performs important 
functions of training and selection, it is possible to speculate upon likely changes 
in the school as a result of the pupils* moving closer to the externalities 
of the occupational system. Clearly, it is possible that the aspiration of those 
in charge of the school will be realised. In the long run, it is possible that the 
pupils will internalise the values embodied in the pedagogic relationships at the 
school, will modify their expectations of the "good" teacher, and that the prob- 
lems of control and motivation will be much reduced ] if this happens, the 
anxieties of the teachers will be lessened and the, exhausting constant insis- 
tence" will be minimised. Within certain limitations, then, most pupils could be 
expected to learn and realise their potential. In achieving this' the staff would 
be assisted by the adoption of new,, flexible, examining arrangements. These 
examinations would be the equivalent of the more universal Ordinary and 
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Advanced Levels, but would be school based and externally moderated. They 
would test the academic work done in the school, in the way in which the teach- 
ers had chosen to do it. In this way neither children nor teachers would be 
constrained by the examination systein; 

Nevertheless, neither the initial progress of the school nor the evidence 
quoted suggest that the future will be readily translated in the fashion described. 
For the anticipated changes to occur in personal relationships, and in pupils' 
attitudes, motivation and achievement will require careful and painstaking 
planning, and even then there are likely to be unplanned and unintended conse- 
quences. 

Furthermore, one of the big;^est problems faced by the staff has b'een the 
production of suitable materials and worksheets for the children, and these 
problems are likely to be increased if the production of materials is related to 
an externally moderated examination. The commitment, involvement and imag- 
ination of the staff will obviously be critical if programmes of work are to 
be produced which are to be sequential, have long term goals and be open to 
external inspection. In addition, the staff v^ill have to be confident that the 
standards of their own efforts can be compared with those of the traditional 
examinations. If not, then the open market value to the pupils, of their academic 
achievements at Countesthorpe will be, less than those of children educated and 
examined in more conventional'terms. Two important things follow from this ■ 
analysis. Firstly, that if there is a rapid turnrover of staff at the school then 
the approach is bound to suffer, for the new teachers might not wish to adopt 
the perspectives of those they have replaced. The commitment of the staff to 
the school therefore, is likely to become an important issue in the future. Sec- 
ondly, the individual autonomy of the teachers is likely to be curtailed, as 
they will be bound by the collective decision of the department about what is to 
be taught and the ways of teaching it. Group teaching methods, team teaching 
and open plan architecture are only likely to serve to emphasise the co-opera- 
tive nature of the practices within the department or perhaps, school. Ne^'/ 
members of staff are likely to find particular difficulty in resisting these con- 
straints. THe effective control and socialisation of new members of staff is 
therefore likely to become an important issue, and possibly a source of tension, 
as the school develops. It is likely to be a source of tension precisely because, 
for new young teachers, the attractiveness of the school will be in terms of its 
apparent opportunities to experiment. 
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If it is suggested that the foregoing analysis emphasises too greatly the 
implications of the selective demands of the occupational system and external 
examinations, then it is possible to consider the future of tlie school in the light 
of the influence of these two factors being ignored^ tliat is to say that -the in- 
^stru menial features of the school will be de-emphasised, in favour of the ex- 
• pressive aspects. It is interesting to note in this respect, that such arrange- 
ments would clearly suit a large number of the staff, whose attitude towards 
tlie academic work of the school is ambiguous'. It has already been shown that 
the largest staff choice for the most important innovation (45 %) is in the area 
of greater equality in social relations between staff and children. It has been 
shown, also, that this aspect of the school gives most staff their greatest sa- 
tisfaction. Moreover, when the teachers were given a list of 12 items by means 
of which the influence of the school would make itself felt and asked to say 
whether the item was likely to be "Higlily Important'-', "Moderately Important", 
or "Not Important", the two items which received the highest number of "Hig^i- 
ly Important" rulings were ; 

i) Visible improvements in pupils' social adjustment 

ii) Visible improvements in the community's Involvement in the school. 
Both of these are clearly in the expressive area. Significantly, also, vis 

ible improvement in pupils' academic achievement was placed eleventh out of 
twelve in the "Highly Important" column. 

If, in fact, the staff do concentrate their efforts in the expressive area 
they will not be meeting the expectations of either the. pupils or the parents and, 
regardless of any success they have in the very difficult task of modifying pupils 
attitudes, the school is likely to face problems from parents and the local coun- 
cil who are likely to be looking for measurable academic success. In this con- 
text it is worth noting some of the doubts expressed by pupils who are about to 
enter the school. Also it is interesting to observe that in the small public de- 
bate which has already occurred about the school in the Press, those parents who 
are giving their support to the innovations do so in terms of the "pay off" in 
academic achievement which will come in tHe long run. It should be remembered 
that in the mid-1960s a London comprehensive school was, in an almost un- 
precedented move, closed by its local education authority. The ostensible reas- 
on for the closure was that the arrangements at the school and the administra- 
tion of the head had lost the confidence of the parents. At the time the school - 
was noted for far-reaching changes in pupil -teacher relationships, largely in- 
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spired by the headtnasler , wHh inany staff alteinplmg to develop new, more ex- 
pressive relationships with the pupils. It has been shown earlier that it is diffi- 
cult to combine expressive and instrumental roles and it is suggested that it is 
virtually impossible in the present democratic pluralistic society to ignore 
completely the expectations and demands of those groups of people who, however 
indirectly, exercise some power over the school or have some legitimate inter- 
est in it. The demise of Risinghill school in London is testimony to those ob- 
servations. It is doubtful if the message has been completely lost in Leicester- 
shire, and it is unlikely, despite the views of some of the staff, that Countes- 
thorpe College teachers will ignore completely the social facts of the wider so- 
ciety ; as one teacher says, "We see ourselves as educators rather than teach- 
ers. But having said that we have to remember that the parents require cer- 
tain things from us - certificates for jobs, for university entrance. It is our 
responsibility to do that as well". 

If it is argued, then, that the empirical studies of the social sciences 
suggest that McMullen and the staff are unlikely to realise, completely, the ex- 
pressive goals they have setup, if, further, it is suggested that the constraints 
embodied in the value systems of the working class, the demands of the occupa- 
tional system and the expectations of pupils and parents for the teacher role 
will modify the activities of the staff, then it is reasonable to discuss the nature 
of the modification which might occur. 

One real. possibility, for which evidence is already available, is that the 
school will polarise. There will be a proportion of the pupils who will accept the 
explicit and implicit goals and standards of the staff, They will not present se- 
vere problems of control or motivation, and in general, will learn and will 
achieve academic success.- The teaching for these students is likely to be 
oriented towards the examination syllabus, and will probably be a mixture of 
the conventional and the innovative, as described in the preceding sections. It is 
likely that the pupils in this group will be predominantly, though not exclusively, 
from middle class homes. 

Another group, however, will continue to present the problems in respect 
of control and motivation which have already been indicated. Predominantly 
working class, they will find difficulty in making academic progress, and are 
likely to be those who will leaye at the minimum school leaving age. Already, 
a more general use of the available sanctions has been applied to these pupils. 
It is, also, these less successful pupils who might become the main focus of the 
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innovations, as the external constraints operating upon the teachers will be 
less powerful. Moreover, precisely because the pupils in tliis category are not 
successful in academic terms and are likely to contain the pupils from "diffi- 
cult" backgrounds, they will legitimately be a focus for the expressive orien- 
tations of tlie teachers. 

Discussion with pupils suggests the appearance of such polarity even at 
this early stage, though no attempt to measure it in relation to background 
variables has been made. Quite simply, some children get on with their indivi- 
dual school w^ork and accept the guidance of the staff. Others, however, lack 
the skills and motivation necessary ; they do little, and on occasions disrupt 
everyone. Both categories of children seem to recognise each other. 

Now, if this tentative estimate of polarity amongst the pupils has any 
validity, then it is possible to suggest that it will be reflected in a polarisation 
amongst the staff. There are slight suggestions, at this early stage, of possible 
divisions. The graduate teachers on the staff rate individualised learning as the 
most important innovation, whilst the non-graduates stress the greater equality 
in social relationships. Similarly, the graduates rate visible improvements in 
pupils' academic achievements as being a highly important way in which the 
influence of the school will be felt, \yhereas the non-graduates and those teach- 
ers without special responsibility allowances emphasise changes in the pupils' 
social attitudes. The comments of the staff reveal signs of polarisation also - 
"There are some children who choose not to go to science, not to go to music 

it just won't work this way" (Graduate, male) ; "The best thing here is the 

freedom of the children to choose a large part of their work" (Non-graduate 
female) ; "Tendency for too casual a relationship to spill over into teaching 
time and hamper serious attitude to study" (Graduate, female) ; "The opportuni- 
ty to be easy-going and natural with children is something I really appreciate" 
(Non -graduate, female). 

If polarisation does develop amongst the staff, with some teachers empha- 
'sising the instrumental tasks of the school and others the expressive, then the 
initial evidence suggests the division might be twofold, by sex, and by graduate/ 
non-graduate status. If these are to be the divisions, then they onJy reflect 
structural differences in the teaching profession which have been well documen- 
ted elsewhere^*^^'. There are important differences in orientation between men 
and women teachers, and between graduates and non-graduates. It seeme a 

30) See, for example E. Hoyle - The Role of the Teacher , Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, London, 1969. 
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real possibility that, as with pupils and parents, the teachers are subject to 
e^cternal social facts which will modify the work of the school as it develops. 
Such modifications and Developments have obvious implications for the operation 
of the staff democracy. 

This discussion of the possible future of Countesthorpe College lias, then, 
enlarged upon some of the arguments and types of analysis suggested earlier. 
The transmission of knowledge takes place in a social context, only a small 
portion of which can be controlled by the educators. Innovative ideas and propo- 
sals, however worthy they might be^ must be reviewed in the light of the condi- 
tions which enable them to ''take" and the conditions which facilitat e their dif- 
fusion. It is hoped that this case study has served to illuminate some of the 
problems and to develop some of the important questions, Nevertheless it Is 
limited. Case studies, by their very nature, are always limited because it is 
virtually impossible to say whether all the characteristics described are just 
unique features of the case under examination. Ideally, case studies should set 
up further, more systematic enquiry. 

The present study has also been restricted by scarcity of time and resour- 
ces. As a result, it has been impossible to examine parents and pupils in full 
detail, particularly, vital background variables like age, sex, social class 
having been neglected at an empirical level. At the same time, the study of the 
staff has been of a simple and direct kind, and it is likely that the opportunity 
to employ more sophisticated techniques would yield more interesting data. Es- 
pecially it would allow some of the material' suggested by the interview data to 
be more systematically tested. In the present inquiry lack of time meant that 
the staff interviews and the administration of the questionnaire were conducted 
concurrently. 

In the long run studies of innovations in education must be longitudinal. 
The chance must be taken to examine a variety of schools in. different social 
contexts over a period of time. In the research, emphasis must be placed upon 
important questions relating to the recruitment of staff, the distribution of 
power in the educational system and within particular educational organisations. 
The conditions under which pupils', parents' and teachers' expectations and attitu- 
des are modified in respect of new practices must be a vital area of enquiry^ 
and the background variables like age, sex, social class, community context, 
which might relate to acceptance or rejection of innovation^ must be closely 
studied. Finally, the inquiry must be long term in order that the products of the 
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innovations, both l:he practices and the people, can be examined at the end of 
the experience to see how they differ from more traditional products. Such an 
investigation would be difficult to initiate, but it would have the great advantage 
of unmistakably uniting, in a clear piece of policy research, those who believe 
in educational innovation and progr essivism as a means of bringing change, and 
those who believe that change will come through the cautious analysis of scien- 
tific social enquiry. 
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' ' Appendix I 
ABSOLUTELY CONriOWTlAL 



This questionnairB has. been dssfgned after discussions wfih menb&rs of siaff. Us aio is to provfds ne with 
useful background information about the teachers at Countesthorpe, and also to help ne understand their views 
on the working of the school.* 

Host of the questions only require a simple mark {usually / )> though a few ask for Bore detailed cotnaent. 
P?ease feel that you .can write freely, 33 this docunient is absolutely confidential . The array of numbers on 
the right hand side can be safely ignored as they are to facilitate the procedures involved in computation. ■ 

t would be grateful if you could conploto the questionnaire and return it to ne as soon as possible. 

Many thanks, 

Gerry Bernbaum 



1. What was ihe year of your birth 7 

2. Sex 

(Please place tick in the relevant box) 



Hale 
Penal e 



1 


9 







1-2 

5/1 
5/2 



3. Are you a graduate or non-graduate 
(Please place tick in the relevant box) 



^, Are you in receipt of a Head of Departuient 
allowance or responsibility allowance 7 



5« Before teaching at Countesthorpe how oany 
years of full -time teaching experience had 
yoy ? 



6. In which major area of the school curriculum 
do you mainly work 1 



Graduate 
Mon-Graduate 

Yes 
»o 

lilone 
1-5 yrs 
6-10 yrs 
Hore than 10 yrs 

Music 
I.G. 
C.H. 

Science 
Maths 
Remedial 
■P.E. 
20 I 3D 
languages 



6/1 
6/2 

7/1 
7/2 

8/1 
8/2 
8/3 
6/^ 

9/l' 
9/2 
9/3 
9/4 
9/5 
9/6 
9/7 

9/a 

9/9 
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?. At vhak type of school have you previously Sbc Hod 

taught as a full-tuJB tcachar ? Primary 



Independent 
Tech. Coll 
Grammar 
11-18 Comp 
11-14 High School 
11-18 Upper School 
Special 

ether 



8« Before coning to Courtesthorpe had you . Yes 

personally been responsible for any 
innovations in the syllabus which you 

taught ? No previous teaching e?cperience 



If-yes, please describe 



Before coming to Countesthorpe had yoj . Yes 

personally been responsible for any l^j^ 
innovations in methods of teaching ? 



Ho previous teaching experience 



If yes, please describe 
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10. In comparison vith your knowlege of other schools and other teachers, please describe what 
you regard as the oaln innovative features of your own teaching at Countesthorpe, in terms 
of objectives content, methods. 
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> As far as your own teaching is concerned 
please indicate any of the listed groups 
or social facts which you feel constrain 
you in the innovations you night wish to 
adopt. 



Previous ed , 
exp. of children 
Parents 

Colleague? 

LEA Officials 

Local community opinion 

txaa syllabus 

Lack of adequate ieaching material 

Social values of children 

Other (write in] 



'16/0 
16/1 
16/2 
16/3 

16/5 
16/6 
16/7 
IB/8 



12. If you have any comments to make on Q.11, 
please use the spaed below 



13. As far as you are personal r'y concerned 
which of ihe innovations listed do you 
regard as the most important - 

Tick one only 



Individualised learning 




18/1 


Siaff OeniQcracy 




18/2 


Inter-disciplinary curriculum 




18/3 


Greater equality in social relations 
between staff and children 




18/i» 






18/5 



H. If you have any coounents on Q.13j 
please use the space below 



15. Please indicate your degree of satisfaction 
with the operation of staff democracy 



Very satisfied 
Generally satisfied 
Not satisfied 



20/1 
20/2 
20/3 
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16, If you have any consienis oh-ihe oporaiiori 
of staff donocracVi please use iho space 
bel ow 



21 



17, Please indicate your (Jegrce of satisfaction 
with the operation of individualised 
learning in the school 



Very satisfied 
Generally .satisfied 
^•|(ot satisfied 
\ 



2Z/1 
22/2 
22lZ 



If you have any connients on the operation 
of individualised learnin9| 
please use tho space below 



16. Please indicate your degree of satisfaction 
with the inter-discipl friary schenie?; in the 
school 



Very satisfied 
Generally satisfied 
Not satisfied 



V\|^ 
2V3 



19. \'' you have any comments on the operation of 
inter-disciplinary schenes In the school, 
please use the space below 
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20. Please indicate your degree of satisfaction 
tfith the nature of the relationships between 
children and staff In the school 



Very satisfied 
Generally satisfied 
Not satisfied 



26/1 
26/2 
26/3 



If you have any- cements on the nature of 
relationships between children and staff, 
please use the space belov 



22. Please indicate your degree of satisfaction 
vlth the sanctions available to dea^ vith 
children at Ihe school 



Very satisfied 
Generally satisfied 
Not satisfied 



28/1 
28/? 
28/3 



23. If you hav<> any coiaents to latie on the 
sanctions available in the school, please 
use the space belov 



24. Hany people 5ee Countesthorpe as the 'school of 
the fiture* and as befng influential in bringing 
about change in educational organisations. 



Do you agree with this vUv 7 



Yes 
Ho 



30/1 
30/2 
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24. (contd) 



if 'Yes', by what aeans do you see the influence of the school buking 
itself felt. Please enter a tick for every iteoi 





Itei 


Highly 
Important 


Moderately 
Important 


Not 
liportan{ 




1. 


Publicity .in educational press 


□ 31/1 


□ 31/2 


□ 


31/3 


2. 


Effects ot visits by other LEA officials 


1 [32/1 


1 1 32/2 


□ 


32/3 


3. 


Novenent of staff to other schools 


1 [33/1 


1 1 33/2 


□ 


33/3 


4. 


Visits of students froi teacher- 
training establishients 


□ 3./1 


1 [34/2 


□ 


34/3 


5. 


Visible iiproveients in pupil s^ social 
adjustients 


1 [35/1 


13] 35/2 


□ 


35/3 


6. 


Noveient of staff into teacher- 
traini ng 


1 1 36/1 


1 \m 


□ 


36/3 


7. 


Visible iRprovesents in pupils* 
acadeiic achleveient 


□ 37/1 


□ 37/2 


□ 


37/3 


8. 


Visible iaproveients in the coMunity's 
involveient In the school 


□ »/1 


1 \m 


□ 


38/3 


9. 


Outside lectures by leading leibers of staff 


[3|39/1 


1 1 39/2 


□ 


39/3 


10. 


Staff influence in curricului study 
groups 


1 \m 


j \m 


□ 


40/3 


11. 


Publication of uterlals prepared at 
school 


□ ^1/1 


□ 41/2 


□ 


41/3 


12. 


Successful school pupils entering the 
teaching professions 


□ «/i 


1 [42/2 


□ 


42/3 
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24. (contd) ... 

Other ite»s that you regard as "highly" or "loderately" 
fiportant (write in) 



Highly 
important 


Hoderatel y 
iiportant 






□ 


U/2 


1 |W1 


□ 


U/2 


1 |a5/1 


□ 


A5/2 



Once again, thank you very luch for your co-operation. Please return to ne as soon as 
possible. G6 

February 1971 



Part Two 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL GYMNASIUM, OSLO, NORWAY 

by 

Trond Eiliu Hauge 
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Chapter I 

HISTORICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE CONTEXT 



BACKGROUND 

In its main features the educational system in Norway is built up in three 
major stages. 

1. On the lowest level is the elementary school, which today is well on its way 
to developing completely into a nine -year, compulsory comprehensive school 

\. irfd will hereafter be referred to as the comprehensive school). The nine -year 
comprehensive school has been experimented with since 1954, which 
was the year permission was given to engage in experimontatlon 
In the compulsory school system (refer to Act of 1954). Following a com- 
paratively long period of experimentation it was decided in 1969 that the nine- 
year comprehensive school tihould be introduced as the normal system all over 
U\e country. Organizationally this type of school is divided into two main stages; 
one level for the first six years and one for the last three years. These stages 
are described as the primary school and the comprehensive youth school. 

2. "The school system for further education*' is in principle the name given to 
nil of those schools based on a completed comprbhensive school education. 
These schools for further education are many^faceted and not very uniform. In 
general they can be divided into two main groups, however : schools that offer 
training or preparation for an occupation and schools that provide the btisis for 
further education at the highest level within tho school system. The dissimilar 
types of schools within these groups can includes an education that lasts from 
six months to four years. 

3» At the highest level of the organized By.iTem cf instruction there are univer- 
sities and institutions of higher learning as well as a number of other schools 
that offer education on a post-gymnasium level. The collective description often 
used about these schools is **post-gymnasium educational opportunity*'. This 
name has developed from the fact that these educational institutions are mostly 
based on the gymnasium, one of the types of school within the school system for 
further education (refer to paragraph 2). 

Figure 1 shows schematically the school system outlined above. 
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Figure 1, Outline of the Norwegian school system. 

The gymnasium is a. three-year school and is intended to cover the age- 
proup 16-18 years. Among the schools for further education the gymnasium 
stands out as a school with strong traditions in our country. Jlistoric/Jly 
speaking this school has its background in the old "Latin schools" and^^^cholars' 
schools^'. Because of this the gymnasium has established a very special position 
within our school system. It has been, and to a very great extent still is true 
that tho path to higher studies leads through this type of school. The fact that 
the gymnasium is to provide the basis for further studies i^ also reflected today 
in the objectives set up for the gymnasium. In the Act of 1964 on "Lower secon- 
dary schools ard upper secondary schools" ^hereafter to be called by the Nor- 
wegia.n names of "reiilskoler*' and "gymnasium", respectively) it is stated : 

'The Gymnasium is to provide the basis for study at the universities and 
institutions for higher learning and for other forms of further education". 

For young people who have wanted to pursue a higher education the road 
for a long time has been through the gymnasium. Only in recent years can it be 
said that this system has become somewhat more flexible, but the gymnasium 
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erlucation is still con-sidered to be the most natural metjiod o'i being able to 
pursue higher education. 

Besides being a preparatory institution for higher studies the gymnasium 
contains a strong element of being a higher, general education scf?ocU This 
was emphasized, for example, in 1935, when Norway was given the Act on "Up- 
per Schools for General Education". The general education aspect is also em- 
phasized in the Act of 1964 on "Realskoler and the Gymnasium", in which par. 
2 states : "The gymnasium is to contribute to the pupils^ Christian, ethical, 
social, aestheilc and physical development, offer the pupils knowledge and 
develop their working ability and talents'*. 

With this the gymnasium appears to have a double task. One of these 
tasks is offering a general education and the other is to provide a basis for 
further studies. Even though the wording or formulation has changed in the 
various Acts it will be seen that this objective has been the same since the 
last century, But in practice it appears that the activity of the gymnasium has 
primarily been determined by the pupils' further studies at institutions of 
higher learning and the universities. 

Traditionally the gymnasium has been a school for a smaller group among 
the population. As late as 1930 only 3 % of the 16-year-olds applied for admis- 
sion to the gymnasium. Since the Second Vl'orld War, however, there has been 
a steady increase in applicatioi.;s to the gymnasium^ Since 1960 there h^s been 
what could almost be described as an "educational explosion", which has resul- 
ted in the number of pupils being doubled in the course of just a few years. On 
a national basis more than 20% of the 16-17 year olds attended the gymnasiuni 
in 1966. But ii must be noted that the applications vary according to how well 
developed the gymnasium offer is in the different sections of the country. In 
certain urban areas the applications amount to almost 40 % of one year's 
comprehensive school graduates. 

Where the groups of subjects. and content of the gymnasium have been con-' 
cerned it has long been a problem trying to fulfil the ilesire to make room for 
new subjects which have emerged because of the increasing differentiation in 
society and in various sciences. At the same time there is the wish to retain 
the general educational aspect, with emphasis on development of character and 
development of the complete personality. The gymnasium has also had to yield 
to the demand for an earlier and sharper differentiation, however. This led to 
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an increased division into courses and variations of courses beginning with the 
first year of gymnasium. This line of development is clearly noted in the Act 
"Upper General Schools" of 1935, In reality it has proved that it is the cities 
that have been able to offer the most differentiated gymnasium courses. Regar- 
ding the country as a whole, the situation today is that most gymnasiums cannot 
offer anytliing but the science and English courses. Apart from the Economic 
Gymnasium there were only 8 % of tlie gymnasium graduates who completed 
other courses and variations in 1965," 

In the recommendations made by a gymnasium commission appointed by 
Royal Decree, "'^Recommendations for Reforms in the Gymnasium" of 1987 
(1, p. 7), it is claimed that the system on which the gymnasium of today is based, 
with its division into fUed courses, has been too inflexible to allow the individ- 
ual school any real opportunity for variations in the groups of subjects. In the 
recommendations it is further stated that the gymnasium has not managed to 
meet the great increase in the number of pupils with an organizational reform 
serving the best interests of the teachers and the pupils. 

What there has been of renewal in the gymnasium since 1935 has mainly 
taken place in the internal subject and educational sectors in the schools. This 
development work has been done on the basis oi: par. 8, "the experimental 
paragraph", in the Act of 1964 on "Realskoler and the GymnaPium"^ and par. 
8 ir. the earlier Act on "Upper General Schools" ft-om 1935. No extensive struc- 
tural exprimentation in the gymnasium was begun prior to 1969, and then it was 
done on the basis of the above -mentionod report on "Recommendations for Re- 
forms in the Gymnasium". 

It should be mentioned in this context that by the end of the 'Si3rt.le5 atten- 
tion had also been drawn to the possibilities of an integration of the gymnafeium 
and more vocation-oriented types of g-chools. "The School Committee of 1965*' 
has made several recommendations for integration experiments of this kind. 
These plans have already been concretized by experimental activities in various 
sections of the country. 

The school system in Norway is built up administratively in such lE way 
that, compared with other countries, it is relatively centrally directed. This is 
true of the comprehensive school as well as for the schools for further education. 
In extensive and detailed laws and regulations drawn up for the various types of 
school the goals and content for the schools are prescribed as well as what 
instructionS~ahd rules are valid for the employees^ and what their duties are. 
In many ways this seems to ue necessary for a country like Norway which has so 
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many differing geographic and economic conditions in the different sections of 
the country. In this way assurance is givf?n that the educational opportunities 
will be reasonably similar. This must also be considered as an official policy, 
in which there has been the desire to even out the differences among the sections 
of the country where education is concerned. 

The structure of the school system offers actual possibilities for the 
Central Government to r-. -^age in such a policy. The Royal Ministry for Churcii 
and Education, which is subordinate to the national parliament (the Storting), is 
the highest autljority on school matters in this country. The responsible leader 
of the Ministry is one of the Cabinet Members of the Government in office at 
any given time. The laws and regulations are also determined by this body. The 
Ministry, in turn, has various subordinate councils for the different types of 
school which act as a liaison between the Ministry and the schools. To a great 
extent these councils take care of all practical current affairs, such as the 
central examinations plan^ experimental activities^ etc, . . ^ and are the bodies 
relieving the Minis'try of many duties. They also advise the Ministry on various 
matters. 

Figure 2 shows a part of the structure of the school system as it appears for 
the municipality of Oslo, 



STORTING 



ROYAL MtNISTRV FOR 
CHU.OCH AND EDUCATION 




STATE 

COUNCIL FOR JHd COMPREHFNSI VE SCHOOL 



STATE 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR INNOVATION IN EDUCATION 



OTKER COUNCILS 



OSLO SCHOOL iiOARD 




OSLO 

SCRC.u ADMINISTRATION 




1 





r — 1 



the individual schools 



Figure 2. The administrative structure of the school system (Oslo). 
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To a great extent the individual community is limiteci by the central de- 
partmental decisions. However there is a certain amount of community self- 
government. It would take too long to disscuss where the borderline runs in this 
connection, however. In conjunction with the description of the Experimental 
0*rninasium in Oslo some insight will be given into what this municipal JSelf- 
government meant for this school. 

One result of strong central direction of a school system is that the indi- 
vidual school, in the opinion of many people, is allowed comparatively little 
freedom of action. 1 ■ ^ regiilations prescribe to a large extent just what should 
be done in the schooi.. However it must be emphasized that this practice is 
carried out in agreement with and the approval of the representatives of the 
people in the Storting. 

The Experiment in Education Act ^' of 1954 and the later estab- 
lishment of the National Council for Innovation in Eduo^jtion have made it poss- 
ible for the individual school to engage in experimental activities and develop- 
ment work in many areas within the school. In conjunction with this it was 
natural to begin with the compulsory education, refer to the development of the 
nine-year compulsory comprehensive school. It now appears that reform ac- 
tivity is starting in the schools for further education. It may also be noted that 
this activity began approximately the same time as the Experimental Gymna- 
sium was established. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE EXPERIMENTAL GYMNASIUM 

The year 1960 was a historic year for the Experimental Gymnasium in 
Oslo. The initial ideas for the actual forming of a completely new upper secon- 
dary schoo) in Norway were realized in that year. A new» a different, a non- 
traditional school was a dream that became a reality. This dream was the 
dream of three young gymnasium students in Oslo^ three friends who were di- 
ssatisfied with, and unhappy in, the traditional gymnasium. 

In this case, howeve:^, dissatisfaction led to concrete actions. The ideas 
of The New School wer-'* presented in a mimeographed appeal to the pupils and 
teachers in the uppci- schools in Oslo. The serious intentions of this letter were 
further emphasized by the fact that the Norwegian Ministry for Church and 
Education, the daily Press and a number of prominent individuals also received 
copies. The letter was signed by the three gymnasium students and ended with 
the plea that this matter be taken up for discueJsion. 

And the matter was taken up for discussion. The whole affair began in 
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March 1966, the month in which the appeal had been sent out, and gradually led 
to a lively, emotional and fierce debate. This will perhaps be better understood 
after reading what the appeal said : 

"TO PUPILS AND TEACHERS AT THE UPPER SCHOOLS IN OSLO : 
Many pupils feel , that they are being cowed by authorities into dissatis- 
faction, They feel that old, worn-out people are denying them 
possibilities for development, friendship, freedom^ denying them u 
sexual life, denying them their youth. 

The previous generation has, in its time, been in the same situation as 
that of today's youth, and this youth of today will, in a few years, become 

"the older generation", , *. .....w.--; 

The, gymnasium holds a key position in this vicious circle. With its dic- 
tatorial structure, its system of grades with teachers as the only judges, 
with its compulsory attendance, with Its dreary methods of teachings the 
gymnasium is a school in which efforts are made to force the pupils to 
adjust to an outmoded system of authority, and where the development of 
the pupils' personalities and independence is given secondary priority. ' 
(Refer to "The Gymnasium in the Limelight l" postscript). 
The results of the authoritarian system on a school is that the relationship 
between pupils and teachers is impersonal and often almost hateful, that 
there are few real friendly relationships between the parties, that the pu- 
pils band in solidarity against the teachers, and vice versa. The dissatis- 
faction and lack of freedom in this relationship has an inhibiting effect on 
the productive efforts of both parties. 

Teachers are re stricted by their elevated position in the classroom. 
Consideration for their prestige makes it difficult to show tolerance to- 
wards the pupils f opinions and proposals. As soon as the pupils are accep- 
ted as people, the authoritarian position of the teacher is threatened. 
Work is being done on several facets. The National Council for Innovation 
In Education (NCIEJ is working with experiments in the schools. The Asso- 
ciation- of Secondary School Teachers in Norway has appointed a gymnasium 
committee, the Association of Norwegian High School 'Students (NG3} has 
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paper is to offer them the opportunity to participate in building up a demo- 
cratic gymnasium,. - 

Concretely this means that we will work to establish a new upper secondary 
school in Oslo as soon as possible. At this school teachers and students 
will have the same rights, together they will determine the necessary 
rules and act as judges when these rules are broken ; no grades will be 
given nor will there be homework in the traditional meaning of the word , / 
insofar as possible attendance will be voluntary, and no excuses will be 
* necessary for absences. 

The curriculum will be planned in cooperation between teachers and stu- 
dents ; here freedom is limited by whether or not the pupil wants to take 
( *) 

his examen artium , and what non-traditional subjects the teachers feel 
they are competent to teach. Study techniques and the teaching plan are 
also to be planned in cooperation. At a school like this we hope that there 
will be more room for individuality, development, tolerance, more room 
for constructive activity. 

Our first concrete task , after those pupils and teachers who are interested 
have gathered together, must be to select study-groups for reporting on : 

the objectives and curriculum for the new gymnasium, 

the school hours and plan for the school day, ^ ■ ..^ 

teaching methods and materials for each subject, 

the question of homework, 

'activities outside of the curriculum subjects, 

the implementing of democracy in practice, 

the practical organizational work. 
This circular is aimed at creating radical changes in a system limited by 
tradition. It is drawn up by unknown people. We realize that in the eyes 
of many these are two negative factors. 

Besides this, the format of the circular has prevented a thorough discussion 
of each point. 

But we know that in the schools there are teachers who are working to 

improve their relationship with the pupils through exactly these trends 

.oward equal rights. We also know positively that many young people are 

thinking the same thoughts as those of the uddersigned. Besides the 
i . .> 

^ The national examinations given upon completion of the three -year gymnasium 
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traditional aim of wanting to start a debate it is our mtiin objective to 
gather these people together to take positive action. 

This circular will be distributed at as many gymnasiums and realskoler in 
the Oslo area as po.ssible, it will be sent to the sdhool newspapers and the 
Oslo papers, , to the Ministry for Church and Education and those commi- 
ttees working on the school system, as well as a number of individuals -dnd 
groups. 

If you are interested in this matter, send in the coupon below to 

Jon Lund Hansen 

Erling Skjalgssonsgt. 26, Oslo-2 



1 am interested in taking an active part in starting a new upper secondary 

school in Oslo. . 

NAME 1 TEL. : 

ADDRESS : ' TEACHER/PUPIL 

SCHOOL : 

PRESENT CLASS LEVEL : 

Jon Lund Hansen Ingrid Kviberg Knut Boe Kielland 
/ " _ _ 

The contents of the circular show with all possible dainty a protest and 
dissatisfaction with the traditional gymnasium. There is rebellion against a 
system which the pupils regard as outmoded, a system that is felt to be authori- 
tarian and confining. In strong language it is made apparent that there is a 
crisis of confidence between teachers and students, and that their school days 
have become an existence with little meaning in it for the pupils. 

In this protest it appears very clearly that the undersigned want to estab- 
lish a school where the teachers and pupils have equal rights, where the stu- 
dents can" have a part in determining their own learning situation and where there 
is more room for the development of the personality and independence of the indi- 
vidual. It is a new upper secondary school, based on fundamental democratic 
principles^— that is the aim of the three gymnasium students. 

There was no lack of reactions to the appeal, but it was not until a later 
date, when the more concrete plans for the establishment of an experimental 
gymnasium has been presentend, that the really violent reactions for and 
against such a school were heard. 
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About a hundred people reacted immediately to the appeal, either in tlie 
fot'm or practical or moral, support; With this it appeared that the whole affair 
was under way. « 

A more detailed report on the prehistory of the Experimental Gymnasium, 
up 10 the time that it actually started in the fall of 1967, may be found in "The 
Experimental Gymnasium in Practice" (6) and "Experiences from the Experi- 
mental Gymnasium in Oslo" (5). In this coatext an effort will be made only to 
report on aspects of the prehistory that point toward central characteristic- 
features of the Experimental Gymnasium, features that show which traditions 
the school wanted to break away from and features giving the background for an 
understanding of the school's ideological basis and' innovative practice. 

From this first group of interested people a smaller group soon crystalli- 
zed who, during the period that followed, began forhiulating the concrete plans 
for an experimental gymnasium. 

Study circles were formed and work committee appointed which was to 
be responsible for the planning and preparations for the project. In the various 
work groups there were gymnasium students as well as people experienced in 
school work. 

What brought these people together ? What wei;e their motives ^? What sort, 
of school did they want to establish ? Questions like these cannot be answered 
on the spur of the moment because the picture seems to have been quite confused 
during the first phase of the plan formulations. 

In general it may be said that dissatisfaction 'with the existing conditions 
in the gymnasium was the unifying factor for the teachers and the students in 
this connection. It was said that the gymnasium was in a state of stagnation. This 
seems to have been^an accusation from different side% during the last couple of 
decades where the gymnasium was concerned (refer to chap. I. 1). No initiative 
was taken for a reformation of the existing gymnasium until 1967-1968. Where 
the internal pedagogical life of the school is concerned it seemed clear to those 
who took the initiative and those who were later actively interested in the Expe- 
rimental Gymnasium that here too there has been stagnation. This is obviously 
the opinion of the pupils (refer to the appeal), but it was also expressed by older 
interested school people. This was most clearly expressed by gymnasium teach- 
er Carl Hambro, one of the most active supporters during this first period. 
In 1966 he wrote a book that discussed the situation of the pupils in the gymna- 
sium. ("Are Gymnasiufn Stiidents People ?" (4)). In this book he is in favour of 
supporting the establishment of a free school, the much-discussed experimental 
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gymnasium. Some justification for this can be found in the foreword to the book; 

in which it is stated : 

"The starting point for' this book is a deep distrust of the upper achool 
as it exists today. J feel that I am giving my students stones for bread. 
One can strive to find free forms in which to work. But the System is 
crushingly strong. The System means the internal structure in a school 
that holds the pupil tightly in a double gi^ip of autiioritarian discipline. The 
System also means the schools external structure, which is just as 
authoritarian and hierarchical, so that the teachers are forced into a 
conformative way of thinking " (4, p. 7). 

It is not only among this grovp of people that there is doubt concerning the 
existing gymnasium. As early as 1962 a report drawn up by t|ie Association of 
Secondary School Teachers in Norway was presented on conditions in the gym- 
nasium : "The Gymnasium in the. Limelight, l" (9). The Association of Secondary 
School Teachers in Norway is the professional organization to which most of the 
teachers in the gymnasium belong. 

In this report (9, p. 100) it is said that the present gymnasium has, without 
any doubt, failed on certain points. There is criticism of the fact that it does 
not offer sufficiert opportunities for practice in independent work, and that not 
enough time is allowed for a reasonable degree of aesthetic education. The 
Association also points out that there is not a very good balance, among the pres- 
ent gymnasium courses. The organization also believes that too few hours are 
devoted to several of the traditional subjects to form a feasible basis for further 
studies. 

The dissatisfaction among the founders of the Experimental Gymnasium 
seems, however, to have been more because of the interhuman relationships 
in the traditional gymnasium than because of the gymnasium's subject content. 
Where the pupils are concerned this seemed to be a predominant motive for the 
establishment of a new schools. They want a school where they can be ireated 
as people with equal status, a school that respects the individual's value as a 
human being. The school's first learier also said that there-must be a renewal 
of social life in the school, and that democracy must be promoted. But at the 
same time it is claimed that the gymnasium must be renewed education"ally and 
in subject content. This line of a renewal of the school educationally and in its 
subjects was, to some extent, followed by those teachers v^o wanted the school 
established. The road to renewal should go through subject experimentation and 
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renewal, several of them claimed. One of those who took the initiative for the 
appeal for the school says that this thereby becamt^ a source of conflict. For 
this person it was the interhuman-reiations aspect, respect for the integrity of 
the individual which it was most important to correct. 

During the founding phase of the Experimental Gymnasium then, appears 
thus to have been a definite disagreement among the active persons as to objec- 
tives, structure and content of the new gymnasium. Finally a conflict on these 
points appears to have been unavoidable. This is most clearly revealed in the 
two different proposals for laws for the new school. In these proposals the 
schism appears between thuse who believed that they could do away with the 
intolerable conditions in the school using a more humanitarian educational .sys- 
tem and those who maintained that there must be an actual shifting in'the position 
of authority in the school (5, p. II-ll). 

The disagreement thus ^eems to have been a matter of to what extent the 
pupils should have actual influence and the deciding work on decisions to be made 
within the school. Here the views on the so-called "General Session", which 
all- of the school's pupils, teachers and other employees had the right to attend 
and cast their votes, played a decisive part. To what degree the everyman^s 
meeting was to be the school's highest and determinant body became one jp( the. 
central points of the conflict. The victorious group in this battle won. on the 
thesis that this body should be the school's highest authority. Tfi'e result of this 
decision was that several active and prominent participants in '^the movement" 
found that they could no longer take part. 

This decision was a sign to begin sending out what proved to be a number 
of applications for permission to start the new upper school and for economic 
support for the school. Beginning with the winning proposal for laws^the more 
detailed plans for the school's structure and functions were d'awn up. During 
the period from December 1966 unti^ August 1967 there was lively activity on 
the written level between a working committee for the new school and the Royal 
Norwegian Ministry for Church and - ducation, as well as, in the final phase, 
the city of Oslo's School Administratiotft and the city of Oslo and the Oslo 
School Board. 

During this period f>f applications the working committee found itself in a 
difficult situation. They were in the position of b^ing the representatives of a 
school where thos<? who were to attend the school, were themselves to determine 
its form and content to as great an extent as possible. This was a result of those 
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ideas which had been behind the thought of an experimental gymnasium, Nor did 
the committee have any authority to fix what these future pupils were to do. The 
committee did have a certain foundation on which to build. The previous work 
that had been done by the various reporting groups/study circles (refer to pro- 
posals for work sectors in the appeal, p. 3), and the conclusions that had been 
reached in joint discussions formed a basis for the formulation of certain plans. 
But the authorities, and mainly those at the Ministry for Church and Education 
with its various councils, demanded detailed and concrete plans.- This was 
particularly true for plans in the individual subjects. The result of this conflict 
was th^t the working comnnittee had to formulate more concrete plans. (Refer 
to 5, pp. 11-13). It will take too long at this point to go more into detail on 
the correspondence that took place between the Ministry and the working commi- 
ttee. Some insight into this can be gained by reading the Rocommendation to the 
Storting, no. 22fi - 1967-1968 (8}. 

At the beginning the attitude of the Ministry towards the establishment of 
the school was one of great scepticism. The.wor king connmittee had lo accept 
several rejections. Finally the City Council of Oslo was also broughrt into the 
matter and was asked for financial support for the school for the school -year 
1967-68«*^y this time the Ministry had already announced that it did not have 
any funds for the planned gymnasium. However the Oslo City Council gave po- 
sitive promises of economic'support for the Experimeatal Gymnasium on the 
condition that the school's plans were approved by the Ministry for Church and 
Education. Immediately following this resolution the Ministry gave permission 
for the school to*get under way, although as an ordinary firivate school, without 
the right to give examinations. With this tlie school was a fact - not as a public 
school, but as a private school with public financial support, This permission to 
start the scho<5l was given with certain reservations, however. No experiment- 
ation with subjects was to be allowed for the coming school year 1967/68. Nor 
was the school given examination rights. This meant that pupils who started at 
the Experimental Gymnasium would have to take examinations in all subjects as 
private students. One result of this was that several of those students who had 
applied for admission to the school withdrew their applications. 

On 30 August 196 7 the Experimental Gymnasium was officially opened. The 
school was given classrooms at T^yen Primary School in Oslo, in rooms that 
in niany ways were not very well adapted for the objectives of the gymnasium. 
But the courage to forge ahead and the willingness to exert themselves were 
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c h:\racteri sties very much present in those who had taken the initiative to start 
this school. A gymnasium founded on fundamental democratic principles was 
now a fact, according to tiiose who had taken the initiative and their supporters. 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIP 

The Experimental Gymnasium in Oslo has remained a private school with 
complete public financial support from the city of Oslo, But the first jgrants to 
the school from Oslo were given on the condition that the Central Government 
would also pay a share comparable to the subsidy, -according to the general rules 
for the gymnasium (35 % of the normal rate per pupil). The Ministry could not 
fulfil this condition for the year 1967, and has not done so in the following 
years, either, The result of this has been that the cily of Oslo has covered all 
the expenses for the school from the very beginning and up to the present, apart 
from a small amount giv en by the State to enable the teachers to be members of 
the State Pension System. , 

Tne reason for the Ministry's attitude is to a great extent founded on its 
view of the school as a private school and the requirements which a school like 
this must satisfy. The Ministry relied a great deal on the evaluation of the State 
Council on Secondary Education in this matter. At first this council could not 
recommencLthat the school be allowed to start operations on the basis of the 
plans that were available. Finally, after several plan adjustments by the working 
committee of the Experimental Gymnasium, the council felt able to permit the 
beginning of 'the school's operations. During this whole period the evaluations 
were made on the assumption that the school would be made a private school. 
The subject instruction also had to follow the current plans for instruction and 
aim at the pupils' taking the examen artium as private students, according to 
the usual arrangemert. In re&lity these conditions were an obstacle to the real - 
ization of the ideas of the Experimental Gymnasium, The school wanted to 
engage in subject experimentation. This was a natural result of the ideas pre- 
sented on schot)! democracy. The Experimental Gymnasium also had to shelve 
the idea of making an agreement with the University of Oslo which would free the 
affc^hool from so^ne of the limitations which examen artium places on the instruc- 
tion. 

From the conditions set for the establishment of the school we can see' that 
the Ministry has the final word. The plans for the school first had to be ap- 
proved by the Ministry. In turn the city of Oslo was dependent on this approval 
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before the financial support could be^come-a-pealit>. This is also general prac- 
tice in the public school system. 

What role has the Nationc-^l Council for Innovation in Education (NCIE) 
played in this matter The plans for the Experimental Gymnasium were also 
presented to this central council. This body made statements on the plans for 
the Experimental Gymnasium to the effect that the school coulc^ be a valuable 
supplement to our ordinary gymnasium. NCIE also recommended thc\t the 
school begin as a course for private students and that at the beginning it could 
concentrate on experiments with new forms for cooperative work and new edu- 
caUonal methods. The deeper changes could then be formulated gradually as the 
school became established as" an institution (8, p. 462). 

The statements from the State Council on Secondary Education as well as 
NCIE were considered' to be advisory £;tatements for the decisions later mad'* 
by the Ministry. To the school, however, NCIE's recommendations appeared 
to be more positive than those from the State Council, and were considered to 
be moral support for the continued work. ^ 

Administratively the school has been given extensive self-government. , 
The subsidies from Oslo have been given in the form of a framework grant, 
which means that the school itself controls and allocates a fixed sum of money. 
The first year of the school's existence this sum amounted to kr. TffO.'OOO. - 
(Norwegian kroner). 

The grants each year are to cover the wages of the teachers, the rental of 
classrooms, instruction materials, etc. In relation to the othe^^^municipal 
gymnasiums in Oslo the Experimental Gyninasium is in a very special position 
on this point. The funds for ordinary gymnasiums are given through specified 
accounts, which limit the schools to using the money according to definite rules. 
Money which is granted for the wages of office personnel, for "example, can only 
be used for this pupose^ The Experimental Gymnasium, on the other hand, h^ 
free rtin in the allocation of the money to the school's various operational sec- 
tors. \ . . 

In employing teachers at tl^ Experimental Gymnasium the school itself 
recommends those teachers it wi^es to hire. These recommendations must, 
however, go to the Ministry for approval, but the Ministry cannot hire teachers 
without the school's permission. On Vhis point the Experimental Gymnasium 
differs from other gymnasiums. 

As for subject pians and experiments in the different subjects, these are \ 

\ ■■ . 
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subject to the approval of the Ministry through the Slate Council on Secondary 
Education for the Experimental Gymndsium also. The freedom hoped for by the 
school on this point was not granted. 

Since the city of Oslo pays the expenses of the school it is unly natural 
that the Oslo School Administration's Department for School Research and 
Experimentation has been given the task of following up and evaluating the 
gymnasium. In this case the National Council for Innovation in Education is 
"not responsible for a follow-up like this, but is following devt .>pments at the 
gymnasium through the evaluations made by the O^lp School Administration, 
among other sources. The Department for School Research and Experimental 
tion has published a report on the gymnasium from its first school year 
1967/1968. (12). 

THE EXPERITvTENTAL GYMNASIUM AND PUBLIC DEBATE 

The estabKshment of the- Experimental Gymnasium in Oslo led to debate 
not only in the ranks of the teachers but ot\ the political level also. The school's 
programme consisted of breaking away from an outmoded and authoritarian 
school system. It is not at all surprising that such a programme roused reactions. 

It has previously been pointed out that during the period 1967- 1 968 concrete 
plans for the establishment of an experimental gymnasium had been made under 
Government direction, initiated by national bodies. The National Council for 
Innovation in Education and the'^State Council on Secondary Education were of 
the opinion that exper^iments in the gymnasium would now have to be intensified. 
The "private'' plans for establishment of the Experimental Gymnasium appear 
to have accentuated the need for reforms in this type of school. During the 
planning phase of this new upper school in Oslo it may be noted that the State 
Council on Secondary Education partially justified its rejection of the plans^by 
referring to the Government activities. 

In an answer from the Ministry to an application from the working commit- 
tee for -the Experimental" Gymnasium (8. p. 46*2) the State Council on Secondary 
Education advises : 

"The recommendation from the official gymnasium committee (9. I which 
has now been presented, presupposes that a number of experiments will 
be conducted in order to find the best possible gymnasium programme. Itis 
the opinion Of the State Council on Secondary Education that these experi- 
ments must first be conducted at ordinary gymnasiums, where there are 
staffs of well-qualified and ^^rjerienced teachers and where the necessary 
leaching aids are already a> w.ilable or can easily be obtained". 
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From this statement it appears, that experimental activity is desirable in 
the gymnasium, but it should preferably be conducted at the already existing 
gymnasium. To those who took the initiative for the new gymnasium this appear- 
ed to be an unacceptable arrangement. It was this system itself, the authori- 
tarian features of which they could not accept. The new school wastobebuilt up 
from within - by the members themselves - in cooperation among the teachei^s 
and the pupils. A natural result of this idea was that the school wished to be as 
free as possible of external requirements. An adaptation of the ideas from the 
ordinary gymnasium was thus not possible. 

The attitude of the State Council on Secondary Education in this matter 
also reflects the attitude of the authorites on private versus public schools. 
Government support to a school based on-ideas that broke radicall^^ with the 
traditional ideas of how and what a gymnasium'should be was not immediately 
acceptable. The solid position oi the^gymrasium in the school system and in 
peoplels minds may l so have contributed to the scepticism that was expressed 
to these new ideas. The tact that there is very little experience from free, 
experimentinfi schools in thi^ country may also have contributed to this attitude 
of, scepticism. ■ • 

And the people behind the Experimental Gymnagium were very strongly 
inspired by the idea of a free school. \lt has be'?n stated by the administration of 
the school that both the Steiner School here in Norway and the Bernadotte School 
in Denmark have been sources of inspiration for their ideas about the gymnasium. 
A. S. Weill's experiences from Summerhill « the school in England - also seem 
to have beers influential in this connection. 

Representatives from the Association of Secondary School Teachers in 
Norway expressed their attitudes to the 'planned gymnasium at an early stage 
and these, in their main features, were in complete agreement with the state- 
ments made by the State Counci) on Secondary Education. The teachers' associ- 
ation may possibly, in this matter, have seen an opportunity to realize its ideas 
for an experimental gymnasium. The ideas and plans for this had already been 
presented in a report from 1962 C;. ) In September i966 the chairman of the 
Association of Secondary School Teachers in Norway state'd that the association 
had for years been fighting to start an experimental gymnasium. Now they wouid 
finally be able to push matters a little bit (6. . p. 139). 

The further development of the plans for the Exp-^^rimental Gymnasium 



wns not 111 agrt'iMTu-nt with tlu' desires for public experimental gymnasium. 
The interna] disagret'inent among those actively interested in the .school also 
h-d to a eUirili ation of how the school was to be. The shifting of authority in 
the school's internal deciding bodies resulted in a school which could not be 
accepted by several of the actively interested school people (refer to ciiap. U 2 ) . 
In this clar'fication it also appeared obvious that the Association of Secondary 
School Teachers in Norway would not be able to obtain the experimental gymna- 
'siuni whicli it had hoped arid wished for, either, in tHis experimental gymnasium 
that was now being planned. 

Vhe Kxperimenlal Gymnasium was good newspaper, copy. .Particularly 
during the first year of the school's existence the reactions were many and 
varied. At an early cfate thf secondary school teachers' association expressed 
its scepticism towards the school by saying that it believed that it would be an 
elito gymnasium, a gymnasiujn for elite pupils, and thus it would be difficult to 
transfer their experiences to the ordinary school. It was also said that there- 
%vould mainly be pupils who were in opposition, long-haired students J-ho were 
tiri'd of school who would attend the new school (6., p. 139). Several other 
rtactions were of this same type. 

Attitudes toward the establishment of- the Experimental Gymnasium gra- 
dually began to follow the political divisionary lines . The non-Socialist parties 
in their way were more sceptical and rejecting of the school than the Socialistic 
parties. These differences of opinion also appeared later in the debtites on funds 
for the school in the OsIq City Council and the Oslo School Board. 

In these bodies the grants were given to the school because of the majority 
vote of the Socialist parties against the votes o| the non-Socialist parties. 

l"o a great extent the poUtical disagreement on the school was on the 
relationship between private and public schools. The Labour Party believes that 
private schools can be given ' funds when they fill a need in the school sector,^ 
and that they thus must be evaluated in each individual case. The non-Socialist 
parties believe that private schools should be given a legally determined position' 
in the school system, where 'the rules for subsidies would be very clearly defined. 
In a editorial in Arbeiderbladet , which is the organ of the Labour Party in Oslo, 
the Experiment.aZ Gymnasium was spoken of ar a pedagogical experiment - and 
educational experimental schools were held to l:ave a quite different position than do 
private schools. The Labour Party would />refer that the Exp^ri^lental Gymna- 
sium be started as a municipal school* Arbeiderbladet concluded its discussion" 
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of tho matter by saying that the new school deserved the municipnl and Central 
Government support that was necessary (6, p. 142). / 

Aftenposte which is a politically conservative newspaper, claimed in it,.s 
editorial column that the Experimental Gymnasium carriecj^ the signs of radi- 
calism and revolution. That which is radical a.ad revolutionary always has a 
certain amcunt of appeal. The newspaper expressed its anxiety at establisii- ng 
a s(;hool on a wave of "feeling"- (6, p. 143). 

Thus the opinions on the new school were very much divided. The cham- 
pions of the Experimental Gymnasium felt, however, that in this confusion of 
opinions there were many people who gave a positive evaluation to'the school. 
This was considered as support for the establishment of the school. The attitude 
held by the school's advocates during this time can'perhaps best be described 
by a statement made in a speech at the opening of^the school : 

"We have a feeling that the Experimental Gjymnasium has almost been ^ 
loved into existence. Of course, not everyone loves us to an equal degree, 
that would not he na'turnl. But we hope andCelieve that, as time goes by, 
everyone will be glad that we exist. " (6, p. 15*)>s^. 

The Experimental Gymnasium was not allowed many months in which to 
work in peace and quiet. Actually the members of the school probably did not 
want peace where their school was concerned. This was in the revolutionary 
aims of the school. But a couple of reports on ^he school which were made public 
in November-December 1967 caused so many reactions- from the press and the 
Storting representatives, among others, that the very existence Of the school 
was threatened. 

Representatives of the State Council ort Secondary Education presented :■. 
report intended to give a description of the school and its work. The report 
contained a number of critical remarks of the administration' of the Experiment*! 
Gymnasium and the in:;tructional content of the subjects. At the same time there 
were reports of;narcotics and the use of hashish among students at the school, 
made in the form of police reports. 

Collectively these reports created a lively newspaper debate and great 
politiv jil activity in the Storting. The discussion of the matter in the Storting led 
to the Minister for the Ministry of Church and Education, Kjell Bondevik, 
demanding a vote of confidence. The storm raised in the Storting and outside 
oncerning the Experimental Gymnasium eventually quitted down, however, 

But\it was unavoidable that the Experimental Gymna^siuiri began to feel 
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ilsrif threatened by this situation that had arisen. The school now entered a 
|HTio() of serious crisis. Fear arose that the whole school experiment was a 
f.ulure. This fear ^on the part of its members is presented in Lars Hem's thesis 
"l:;xpcr iences from the Experimental Gym^nasium" {5,pp, III-5), as fear that they 
would noi be able to make a school such as they had wanted and a fear t^at 
the authot4t.iet; and the public would consider them failures and close 
the school. This led to a defensive attitude towards the outside world, an 
atlitudt^ that increased the involvement of the individual member in his school, 
and which also resulted in a certain amount of solidarity internally. The teachers 
and the pupils all considered the school as a great, valuable effort, and during 
ihis period they worked at defending the valuable aspects of the school. 

Tho school survived this crisis and was allowed to coninue its existence. 
The financial foundation was assured by the city of Oslo, As a justification for 
the grant to the school year 1968-1969 it was argued that the school democracy 
had !iao a successful start,*^and that it should be allowed to show its ability to 
iiurvive. ( ! 1. p. 9). . 

It was also pointed out that the school hiid been working under poor 
classroom conditions and that it -needed time and quiet to realize its plans, 
lieginning v,iih the second school year the school was granted more peace for 
its activities. 

The reactions from the outside world that first year did not only lead to the 

defensive attitude on the part of the school^s members. The outside pressure 

was also revealed in the internal life of the school. What from the outside had 

been regarded as problems for the school also .became, to a certain extent, 

internal problems for the school itself. A natural result of this was that the 

school placed emphasis on solving these problems. But with this, what were seen 

as weak points from the outside also became important to the Experimental 

Gymnasium itself {5. III-8). ' 

For the teachers and pupils at the school there were actually othel* situ- 

I 

ations that it was far more important to be aware of. 

After the first school year had ended and the school had been allov;ed to 
operate quietly, a teacher asked, typically enough (6, p. 80), 

"what was it that was so wrong last year ?" 

In an effort to answer and be self«crltical, but perhaps exaggerating a bit, 
this same person claimed that the school had not bcicn master* of the situation \ii 
which it found itself. Because of the pressure from outside, because of a lack 
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of experience in making a school and other internal difficulties, it was said that 
the members of the school became a bunch of introverts. It was also said, ''Wi* 
had come together on something that meant a great deal to most of us. We wero 
so fearful of lotslng this valuable project that we became hysterical if everyone 
wasn't, equally afraid, and we forgot what our real job was : To discuss what 
and how the school should be" (6, p. 80). 

This statement is characteristic of the attitude of many of the members 
towards their school; They are not afraid to criticize their school. It is also a 




wants to be in a continual state of 



change - in a process of continuous development. 
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Chapter 11 
GOALS AND PURPOSK 

SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE SCHOOL 

Tlu' achool buildingtj 
\ Structurally speaking the buildings give few tangible indi^-atioiis o*' the 
atnVosphere and the environment that exist in a school. The characteristic Ira- 
tures^^ of a school are created mainly by those people who'do their work then-: ■ 
The oitter physical situation plays a role to the.extent that it obstructs the n-al ■ 
ization \ of the school's tasks. ' 

The? external architectural structures that formed the frame for the Exper- 
imental CVmriasium during the firstyear of the school 's existence told very little 
about the atmosphere and ^?nvironment of the school. The new buildings wluch 
the school w^is allowed to take over at the beginning of the second year offered, 
and still offer Impressions of something completely different. 

The rooms winch the Experimental Gymnasium was allowed to use at T^yen 
Primary School the firsi^^^ear cannot be said to have been satisfactory from an 
experimental point of view. Th^Experi mental Gymnas am was allotted six class- 
rooms on the second floor, which wlsi^e located in the newest wing of the primary 
school. The rooms were next to each oth^iv fronting on a common corridor, and 
were separate from the rest of the rooms in xhe school. The drawing room was 
on the fourth floor and was used for larger gatherings, such as the "everyman's 
meetings". 

A place for the school's office had been fixed with the help of a temporary 
wall in one of the classrooms. All of the rooms, as well as the corridor, were 
used a.s teaching-rooms and as a place to stay. Besides these rooms the Exper- 
imental Gymnasium was able to rent special classrooms for biology, phy.sics, 
and instruction in chemistry, as well as for physical education at a nearby 
gymnasium (Vahl School). 

After a time the Experimental Gymnasium was able to arrange for its 
own entrance to the school, apart from thr primary school. The schooPs school- 
yard was not used by the pupils at the Experimental Gymnasium. 

In the school's second year itwas given premises in an old headmaster's 
residence that had previously belonged to the Cathedral School in Oslo. The first 
impression of these rooms is that there is no "school" here - in the traditional 
meaning of the word. Nor do the rooms exude an aura of beauty. But the school 
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seems to be satisfied with these premises. Here the members can furnisti the 
rooms themselves, according to needs and imagination. As they have graduuUy 
taken over more of the rooms in the building they have also made room for 
special rooms for various purposes. The rooms are divided among two floors ^ 
and appear to be sufficient for the needs of the school. 

The school how has its own office for the school leader ^ ^ ^ and inspector and 
a room for an office worker. A place to relax and a hobby room for the mem- 
bers have also been furnished. There is no special room for teachers in the 
building, butjio such room is desired, either. ' 

The expenses for maintenance, renovating, cleaning, etc. of these rooms 
is taken out of the wjhool's own budget and within the stipulated framework grant. 
Today the school has relatively free rein in deciding how it will use its funds 
for, among other things, ti»e equipping of the rooms. 

The pupil material at the scho ol 

It is reasonable to assume that the circumstances surrounding the estab- - 
lishing of the Experimental Gym.'iasium have influenced the recruiting of the 
pupils as well as the teachers. The violent debate that developed about the 
school among school people and politicians created pJblicity for the school, on 
the one hand, but it also roused expectations among different groups. For those 
pupils who applied to the school the first year the expectations seem to have 
been created on the basis of the" programme that the scVlool had set up. 

In an article in the book "The Experimental Gymnasium in Practice" 
Torild Skard (6, p. 90-94) brings out the ^expectations and motives which the 
pupils had for the school, based on the reading of 230 applications for admission 
to the school. Approximately one-third of the applicants emphasized the milieu 
and the atmosphere at the new school, and the relationship between teachers 
and pupils is also mentioned as being important in this context. Several pupils 
also 'gave the impression of having missed their teacher as a counsellor 
and a human being in the ordinary school (6, p. 93). Another important reason, 
mentioned by appr oxinlately one-third, was the student democracy at the new 
gymnasium. It was also emphasized in several of the appli'^ations that school 
has ri duty on the purely human level, which has been omitted or neglected. 
Be&ides this there was a great deal written about personal growth and develop- . 
ment which should take place while going to school. 

Torild Skard also says that in the applications she found a somewhat un- 
expected characteristic among the pupils (6, p. 92). This was the importance the 
1) See Appendix 1, 2 
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applicants placed on the schoorseffcM tivtMiuss. This Was nu'nt ionod in mor f tfian 
half of the applications, that large portions of thoir school days had bven waited, 
the working methods were inofficient and that the exploitation of the pupils' 
abilities was very poor in the traditional school. 

Several of these 230 pupils withdrew their applications at a later date, 
however. The reasoni? for this were undoubtedly many/ but one of them 
may be explained by the fact that the school was not'given the right to administer 
examinations. And when the school began in the fall of 1967 the number of pupils 
had been reduced to about 14 0. 

No analysis of the students' applications for the following years of school 
has been made. It mui?t be emphasized, therefore, that the aforementioned 
expectations and motives are valid only for the school's first group of applicants. 

The applicants to the school are accepted follOA^ing an evaluation of the 
applications by a special admissions committee at the school. Teachers and 
pupilsi at the school are meinbers of this group. The guidelines for acceptance 
are mainly that : 

1) The applicants must satisfy the ordinary requirements for educational 
status (valid for the gymnasiums in Oslo). 

2) The applicants must be especially motivated to attend the Experimental 
Gymnasium in particular, and they must be aware that the school de- 
mands more effort and involvement than otlier schools do. 

3) The school demands a certain amount of loyalty from those who want 
to become members. 

4) The school wiy in principle aim at obtaining a cross-section of pupils 
as to scholastic standing, social attitudes and age, sex, social and 
geographic distribution. 

Tlie students must also tell what their parents '/guardians ''"attitude is to 
the Experimental Gymnasium, and if they have taken part in student .activities 
previously. 

The outlined criteria for admission means that the Experimental Gymna- 
sium differs greatly from other gymnasiums in Oslo, In the ordinary gymnasium 
there are no other definite requirements for admission beyond the fact that the 
applicants I must satisfy the minimum scholastic requirements. If there, are more 
applicants than there is room for, those who have the best grades are accepted. 

The studejit recruitment for the Experimental Gymnasium is done on a 
comparatively broad geographical basis. The school recruits pupils from all 
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parts of Oslo, from communities outside Oslo and fvin Ironi OutsuU* Noi-wav. 

In Tablf 1 a summary has been sot up of the distr ibutioii of the pupils according 

to rciiidencc (homt.*town) for t!ic school year 1970/71. This information was 

taken from the school's files. 

Table 1 : DISTR IB I' l'lON IN PERCENT.AGKS OF l^UPIUS AT THK 
KXPERIMKNTAL GYMNASIUM BY RESIDKNCK AND CLASJi LEVKL 
FOH THE SCHOOL YKAR 1970/71. 



Class level 


Hometown 


']*otal no. 


Oslo 


Outside Oslo 






62. 7 


^ :j7. :i 


Til 




ri7. 9 


42. 1 


;i 7 


3rd class 


60. 0 


40. 0 


50 




60. 2 


39. 8 


158 



A relatively large number of the pupils (39. 8 %) come from out of town 
but this group comes mainly from Oslo's neighbouring t ommunilies. Tl\e number 
of pupils from the neighbouring community of Baerum is less for Ihc la; i lass 
level than for the 2nd and 3rd class levels. This is very probably due to the ' 
fact that an experimental gymnasium for Baerum was established in 1969. For 
the school year 1970-71 there were two pupils from abroad attending the school, 
one from Sweden and one from Finland. Beginning with the school's first year 
and up to the present, the majority of the pupils have come from Oslo. 

This geographical distribution of pupils is not usual for the municipal 
gymnasiums in Oslo. The schools recruit their pupils only from Oslo, with the 
exception of a couple of the schools. The other gymnasiums recruit their pupils 
by districts in Oslo. 

A division of the pupils according to their year of birth shows a range in 
age which might be assumed to be larger than in an ordinary gymnasium. Table 
2 shows the pupils' dist -ibution by age and class level for the school year 
1970/71. 
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^'^fr 2 ; TTTs^rRTHT 'I ION IN PK-RCKN l ACKS OK PUPILS AT TMK 

kxi>i:rimI':ntai. GVMNAsifM MY yi:ar oi-' birth and class lkvll 

POR TUP SC:HOOL YPAR PiTO/VL 



Class Ivvi'l 


lU'forc- 
)9r.O 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1 953 

% 


1954 

% 


1955 

or 

0 


Total 
N 







:k 9 


5. 9 


9. 8 


21.6 


51.0 


5. 9 


5 i 




:l 5 


:l 5 


8. 8 




4 7. 4 


1 0. 5 




57 




4. 0 


12. 0 


30. 0 


50. 0 


4. 0 






50 



Vhv variation in agvs lor tin* Ibt i las.s rnembfr.s is from ll)-2l wars and 
with iho majority of pupils somewhat older than 17 years of age. 

Then* is no real tiifference between the Pxpcri mental Gymnasium and 
other gymnasiums coneerning the average age for the Lst elass, ver\y probably. 
*rbe same is true ol the 2nd and 3rd classes. If the figures in Table 2 are com 
pared to similar statistics from the first year the Pxper i mental Gymnasium 
*v\istt^ (12, p. 11 )j there are no real differences in the average ages and dis- 
tribution for all three of the i lasses either. 

If an evaluation of the student material at the Experimental Gymnasium 
during its first year is made, based on grades achieved in previous schooling, 
these appear to be somewhat poorer than the average for an ordinary Oslo group. 
W ith this Tori-id Skard, in her article in the book "The pxper imental Gymnasium 
in l^ractice" (6, p. 91), believes that she can refute the claim that the Experi- 
mental Gymnasium was to be an 'Vlite school" in this way. No simihT inves- 
tigation has been made of the later groupis of students at the school. No such 
investigation will be made in this study, either, as it seems to be somewhat 
outside the sphere of this study. 

What is the socio-economic background of the pupils who attend the Exper ■ 
iinental Gymnasium ? Statistics of the occupations of bread-winners have formed 
tlie starting point for the placement of the pupils in different socio-economic 
groups. The classifications have been m^de on lUe basis of works by Torild 
Slard ( 1 1) and Oddvar Vormeland ( 13), who have used five different socio- 
economic groups : 

1) Professionals 

2) Office workers 

3) Businessmen * 

4) I^abourers 
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5) Othero (Unclas8ifiable) 

Table 3 shows the divisions into the socio-economic groups for the pupils 

at the Kxper mental Gymnasium for the sclioo) years 1967/68 and 1970/71. 

'Table 3 : DISTRIBUTION IN PERCENTAGES OF PUPILS AT THE 
EXPERIMENTAL GYMNASIUM BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC BACKGIKJOnD 
FOR THE SCfICX)L YEARS 1967/68 and 1970/71. 



Year 


Socio-economic Groups 


Total no. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


f) 






% 


% 


% 


% 


% 




1967/68 


47. 3 


18. 6 


14. 7 


17. 1 


2. 3 


129 


197P/71 


46. 2 


26. 6 


12. 0 


6. 3 


8. 9 


158 



A displacement has taken place in the distribution percentjvges of the pupils 
in the various socio-economic groups from 1967/68 tr 1970/ 71 (refer to Table 3; 
There are relatively fewer pupils in the category of labourers in 1970/71 tlian in 
1967/68, The opposite is true for the office worker group. The majority of the 
school is recruited from the professional and the office worker groups. This 
last situation is not unusuaLin the Oslo gymnasiums, however. If comparisons 
with similar distributions are made for theso schools it will be found that here 
too the lab' irer group is relatively smaller. 

In 1964 the distribution for one year's gymnasium graduates in Oslo was : 
Professionals - 25. 4 %, office workers - 27. 1 businessmen - 24. 2 %, 
labourers -15. 5 % and others - 7. ^ %. (13, p. 10). Compared to these statistics 
there were comparatively more pu ^ils at the Experimental Gymnasium in both 
1967 and 1970 whose breadwinners were professionals, but fewer in the other 
occupational categories. Although the exact numbers for 1970 are not available 
for comparison for Oslo, it is assumed that the above ratio is also valid here. 

On a national basis there are no directly comparable statistics on the basis 
of the groups used for the pupils at the Experimental Gymnasium. Taking the 
statistics for the occupational categories in 1963 that appear in "Recommend- 
ations for Reforms in the Gymnasiunri" (1, p. 13) as a starting point, it will be 
found that the pupils belonging to the category "professionals" are over- 
represented at the Experimental Gymnasium. Pupils belonging to the category 
"labourers" are under -represented. 

Number of classes and number of pupils during the period 1967-1970 . 

The Experimental Gymnasium has a limited number of courses for 
those wanting to cake examen artium. At the very beginning only two courses 
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were established : an English course and a science course. These also comprise 
the usual offer at other gymnasiums around the country. For the school year 
1 970/ 71 the school has only one class in each course at each class level. The 
fir.st year the school had six classes, with 2 English courses and 1 science 
course at the Ist class level, \ English and 1 science class at the 2nd class 
level and at the 3rd level a combined science and English cIhss was established. 
At the beginning^ of the school year tliere were 142 pupils divided amon^ ihese 
clasires. 

In Table 4 there is a summary of the number of pupils at the Experimental 
Gymnasium during the period 1 967- 1 971. The numbers are based on applica- 
tions at the beginning of the school years. 

Table 4 : NUMBER OF PUPILS AT EX PERIMENTAL G YMNASIU M BY 
CLASS LEVEL AND COURSE FOR PERIOD 1967/68 - 1970/71. 



School year and course 



Class level 


" 1967/68 


1568/69 


1969/70 


1970/71 


Science 


Eng, 


Science 


Eng. 


Science 


Eng. 


Science 


Eng. 


1st class 


31 


41 


27 


31 


23 


28 


25 


2G 


2nd class 


12 


31 


29 


41 


21 


23 


' 23 


34 


3rd class 


7 


19 


14 


26 


26 


42 


20 


30 


Total . 


50 


91 


70 


98 


70 


93 


68 


90 



o 

From Table 4 it will be seen that there are comparatively more pupils 
who choose to take the English course than take the sciences course at the 
Experimental Gymnasium. On the national level, however, in 1966 there were 
approximately just as many who chose the English course ao chose the science 
course, (l, p. 1 1). The English course recruits more girls than boys, • also. 
This i.s true of the Experimental Gymnasium as well as other gymnasiums around 
the country. In this connection it can also be noted that for the school year 
1970/71 theve are almost as many boys U9. 4 %) as girls 150. at the Expe- 
rim<*nlal Gymnasium. The corresponding statistics for Oslo in 1966 were 56.8% 
ancJ 43. 2 %, respectively. (1, p. 13). 

Considering the number of pupils and c asses at the Experimental Gymna- 
sium in relation to the number of pupils and classes at other Oslo gymnasiums, 
the school appears as a small gymnasium. Most gymnasiums in Oslo have at 
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Irast two parallfl rhi.sses in botii iUv scumk i' and I'.iiglish c Oursfs. Most ortlu^m 
havi* third and fourth parallel clusse.s. 

Teachers at the .scliool , 
For the school year ]967/n8 the Kxper iniental Oyninasium had 32 teachers 
engagc»d in teaching. Hut 26 of these* were pari -time teachers, paid by the hour. 
These numbers reveal very brusquely that the school must have ha'd ^reat dif- » 
ficulties in hiring permanent teachers that first year. This could also be ex- 
plained by the fact that it was very unclear as to whether the school would be 
able to get under way or not. The development of the school has, however, had 
a trend towards more of the teachers being hired permanently. Tor the school 
year 1969/70 there were 11 full-time teachers and 7 part-time teachers. The 
figures ure about the same for 1970/71. , 

The hiring of teach^i^rs at the Experimental Gymnasium is very' different 
from the practice at the other gymnasiums. Thejeachers are hired by the year 
and do not become "permanent" in the usual meaning of the word. As in other 

gymnasiums the authorities/ Ministry must approve the appointments for teaching 

« 

positions. The teachers are paid according to the valid tariffs. The require- 
ments for education are the same as those at an ordinary gymnasium. 

Today the Experimental Gymnasium has very few teachers who have teach- 
ing experience from the ordinary gymnasium. According to a statement by the 
first leader of the school there are f^w or none of the gymnasium teachers from 
ihe other gymnasiums who dared begin at the Experimental Gymnasium. Most 
of those who began as permanently hired teachers were fairly inexperienced as 
teachers. Silver al of them came as newly graduated candidates from the Univer- 
sity in Oslo. 

Another factor which may affect the recruitment of teachers no the Exper- 
imental Gymnasium is that experienced teachers will.usually have to leave a 
permanent posiUon and change over- to a yearly contract in order to move to tlie 
Experimentt^l Gymnasium. 

*A large portion of idealism is undoubtedly necessary on the part of a 
teacher for him/her to begin at the Experimental Gymnasium, The school's first 
leader als5 claims that the motives of the teachers for beginning at the gymna- 
sium were somewhat the same as those of the pupils'. They woulc| not have been 
able to stand teaching in an ordinary gymnasium. The prehistory of this school 
would also indicate that the school expected something special from its teachers.^ 
Like the students they would also have to be willing to build a school and accept 
the elements of uncertainty which such work would entail. 
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PUHPOSK 

Ol)jo< Uv».*h' and puriiost* of o.stablishnicijt 

In Chapter I«2, more di?tails were given^of the various views that were 
expressed on the establishment of the Experimental Gymnasium in Oslo. The 
objective for the active foriiiulators seemed at any rate to he clear on one point: 
Tljjjy wanted to create a different school. Or, as it was stated in tlie appeal : 

"Concretely this means that we will work to establish a new upper secon - 

dary school in Oslo as Koon as possible, " 
, It was only later that a more detairotrobjecUve for the school's activity 
was formubitcd, in September 1966, when a proponal for the formal objectives 
of the school was i>rcsented in a rough draft. In this proposal it was stated (3, 
pp, 21-22) : ' ' ' ' 

*'The objective of the Experimental Gymnasium is to gather experience 

which can chahge the present school system; The objective is also to be 

an alternative to the existing gymnasium. " 

In a more detiiiled definition of the school's duties it was also said : 

"l. The activity of the school shall be planned in sucli a way that it serves 

the personal growth and devpjopment of the pupils in the broadest 

possible way. This means : 

a) extensive pupil democracy 

b) respect for the freedom of the individual and his respcvisibility 
• c) the introduction of elective su^jjeets outside of the curriculum, 

2, The teacher is to be the expert and counsellor, but shall not a</* author- 
itatively. 

3, Kmphasis is to be placed on cooperation among the pupils mutually, 
between pupil and teacher and among the teachers, 

4, Experimental activities are to be engaged in as much as possible on 
" groups of subjects, the integfation and coordination of subjects, of 

classes, of school hours and on the diviwon into groups, 

5, The experimental activity must also aim at achieving other forms and 
norms for the evaluation of knowledge in the final examinations than 
these now valid," 

The main objective as expressed here for the school appears to be created 
because of reaction to the present gymnasium. The prehistory of the new gymna- 
sium also seems to show this {Refer to Chap, L2). During this first period there 
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is also the impression that the objectives of the school were often negatively 
defined. Tliere was talk of making a scliool that was not like the old school. In 
the druft, however, it may be uoled how an effort has been made to set up a 
concrete alternative to today's school. ^. 

With the more concretely formulated split objective one catches a glimpsq 
of how the school will prove to be an alternative. The path to the .^oal goes 
through clianges in the ipterhumy.n relationships and through experimental aeti- 
vilies of various types. But the goal also appears to be on a level directed at 
the individual.; There is talk of growth and development of the individual person. 

' At the beginning the school's leader stated that this latter objective is the 
most important goal for the Exper imeiiial Gymnasium : "To serve the grov.lh 
and development of the pupils iii the broadest possible way. " (6^ p. 15). 

' In tlie current laws for the school (refer to Appendix l) it will be fourid that 
this objective -aspect has now been brought into the terms of reference. U states 
there : 

"Through experimental activity of an educational, subject and organiza* 
tioiial type the Experimental Gymnasium in Oslo will gather experience 
which can aid in changing the form of the present gymnasium. This gymn- 
asium is also to be an alternative to today^s gymnasium. The school will 
be based on school democracy in order to create the basis for the growth 
and development of the pupils in the broadest possible way, '* 
This paragraph, which has remained unchanged since the beginning of the 
school, has included several of the different partial Objectives which the first 
draft had included. It is also important in the context of this study that the 
words "school democracy" have been included in the paragraph. It is in just 
this sector that the Experimental Gymnasium in practice has sliown itself to 
differ greatly from other schools. Beside which, the question as to who or which 
bodies would have authority in the school was one of the most controversial 
points in the establishment of the school. 

In order to create the basis for the "growth and development of the pupils 
it thus appeared necessary, according to the founders of the school, to develop 
school democracy. The school's first leader, Mosse J^rgensen, expressed this 
in her speech at the opening of the school :'*To serve the growth and development 
of the pupils in the broadest possible way" (6, p. 15) must be done by allowing ; 
the pupils greater freedom and responsibility than is now the case in the tradi- 
tional gymnasium. She said that at the Experimental Gymnasium the'pupils would 
actively participate in the administration of the school (C, p. In tJiis context 



it is worth noting that the concept of po.wer i*^ not l)rought in. The concept of 
cooperation is a phrase that is brought in instead : "We believe that an institu- 
tion can be administered by cooperation among all of those who are connected ^ 
with it. " (6. p. 17), 

Words sucli as "independence" and "feelings of rosponsibility" arc also 
often used by" those who took the initiative for' the school, when there Is talk of 
the pupils' development. It also appeared to be an underlying goal for the school 
to give the pupils a real opportunity to learn this. Hut the prerequisites for this 
appear to lie in the environment which the school can manage to create. Resgect 
for the individual's freedom and responsibility, the teacher as a "non -author - 
iiarlan" professional, cooperation among tlie school's members - all this is 
considered necessary to create the environment which the school needed to 
realize its objective. 

WitliOLit n more tiiorough analysis of tlie differences in the object iyes 
of the traditional gymnasium (refer to Chap, I. 1) and those of the Experimental 
Gymnasium being made here, it must be said that the Experimental Gyninnsiuni's 
objectives operate- on a broader basis. The development of the pupils to the 
greatest possible extent will, among other things, include an upbringing in the 
"Christian, ethical, social aestliCtic and physical" spheres. It also in-^ludes 
the pupils' absorption of knowledge and the de>*eloping og their capacities and 
talents. Hut at the same time' it can include something more - the development 
of independeiice and the feeling of responsibility. 

Even so, the most important difference undoubtedly is to be found in the 
fact that the traditional gymnasium, formallyspeakirtg. sets up a goal that 
aims at development in a previously determined direction, while the Experimen- 
tal Gymnasium has a goal that is to "develop one's self in freedom" (3, p. 26). 

It is also tempting to believe that something of the reaction against the 
school was on exactly this point - on this disagreement between tlie two goals. 

Oeve^topment of oV lect ivi^s and pur pose 

The terms of reference fOr the Experimental Cyninasium have retained 
their form and content during the period the school has existed. Externally and 
formally ;t may be said that with this the f?chool has retained its objectives the 
wliole time. In practice however there seeim to have been chahges. One of the 
gymnasium students who took the initiative for the gchool mentions, in an 
interview on this question, that the school has passed through a development 
from a more extroverted to a more introspective, attitude, and that the school 
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today seems mucli less revolutionary thanjt (^id at the beginning. Attention now 
seems to be directed more towards the internal processes in the school than 
had been the case earlier. ^ . ' , 

At timvs the school has been criticized on just tliis point - both by tho 

r 

momber-s rhemselv^es and from persons outside the school. According to the 
school's terms of r<»feirenc« the school's task is, among other things, to aim at 
a change of the existing system. , 

The information orga^, "On School Democracy", which is sent out by t^ie 
fichpol, explains this shifting in £he school's activities by the fact that it is a 
strenuous and time -consirming task to build up the Experimental Gymnasium. 
The members have thus just not had the excess energy necessary for externally- 
oriented work (2, prl), !n this connection tRe present leader of the srh*9ol, 
Erik IMelvold, has said that the schoijl may possibly have become more oriented 
towards reality - that first they must work to create a "school" in order to 
achieve tjie external goals. 

The first leader of the school expr»esse^*the fact that she regards'the 
terms of reference as a platform; But it appears that the school's members in 
practice »do not have this joint platform to stand on. She believes that the disa- 
greement on the realization of the objectives is too great for tliis. 

She Sii^d says. that there are two parts of the school's aims which seem to 
contribute to this disagree-ment. One is what one can call the individual- directed 
perspective and the other is the collective perspective^ On the one hand the 
school seeks to realize the development of the individual in the bnoadest sense' 
possible, but at the same time the school is to serve as a gymnasium, a school 
with alternative goals. On the theoretical level it can be said^that, to a certain 
degree, both of these aims appear to be approvetf or accepted by the members 
9f the school. Purely and concretely interpreted, or in practice, however, 
there is definitely strong disagreement. The first leader of the school also 
seems to believe that the individual -oriented perspective is the most prominent 
in the school today. She also believes that the school has not managed to create 
the feeling of solidarity which must ex?st in order that the members can stand 
on the joint platform which the terms of reference form. 

On the basis of such a two -faceted evaluation of the purpose of the 6'^:ool 
it is difficult ot state just how successful the school has been up to the present 
in achieving its aims. The answer to such a stating of the problem, given bV the 
school's first leader, contained both a yes and a no. To a certain extent the 
school has managed to achieve its individual -directed task, but only to 9 lesser 



degree has it mastered its collective duty, The school's present leader cuts 
through these thoughts and says that the very existence of the school is a sign 
of success. 

It would be wrong to measure the Experimental Gymnasium of the basis 
of absolute factors.: These measures just do not exist for this school. The best 
characteristic is undoubtedly the statement made in a speech at the opening of 
the school : "The Norwegian Experimental Gymnasium is not a finished product" 
(6. p. 17). [With this something essential has been said about the evaluation of 
the school. In the postscript in the book "The Experimental Gymnasium in 
Practice" (6, p. 155), it is stated clearly that any criticism of the school must 
be made with this in mind, that the only natural state for the Experimental 
Gymnasium is for it to be in a state of change. It is even said that this is to be 
an axiom. This situation is also implicit in the objectives of the school when 
■there is any talk of gathering experience through experimental activity and of 
forming the basis for the pupils' growth and development. The use of school 
democracy as a basis for the total activity of the school also means a continuous 
development for the individual and thus for the interaction between the different 
individuals. School diemocracy built into the system means that the system can 
be in a continuous process of change/development. 

Considered l^om this point of view, one of the pupils who took the initiative 
\ to start the school believes that the school has been successful. This is on the 
basis of the-, individual -oriented level. For this person the development of the 
individual is what is central. To be one's self, to be allowed to express one's 
self in the environment contributes to the creation of the independent individual. 
In this way the school helps to fulfil its purpose. ^ 

From a research group which has been following developments at the 
Experimental Gymnasium (lecturer Harriet Holter and colleagues. Institute for 
Social Research)^ in a report to the school it was stated that the school is not 
to be considered as a completely formed structure, but as a school in a state 
of constant re-forming by the pupils and teachers (7. p. 3). ^ 

As a result of this re-formiqg process the concrete and real split objectives 
-and tasks constantly assume changing forms in the school. The school's history 
up to the present also shows this situation. The continual interaction between 
persons at the school brings newideas into focus, ideas that are concretized in 
various projects both on the scholastic level and on the administrative level. In 
Chapter III an'effort will be made to discuss in more detail those activities that 
have sprung from this internal process of development. 
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Up until now little attention has been paid lo those goals thai are opera- 
tional for the individual al the Experimental Gymnasium. 11 is not possible to 
conceal the fart that the school is a gymnasium, a school that is to prepare the 
pupils for a final examination after three years of study. The activities at the 
Experimental Gymnasium cannot help being marked by this. In his analysis of 
the objectives at the Experimental Gymnasium Kjell Gilje mentions that this 
school's primary objective has become the same as the primary objective for 
other gymnasium (3, p. 31). He concludes, on the basis of interviews with 71 
pupils during the school year 1968/69, thai the primary objective of the school 
is to see to it tl.^c the pupils receive the best grades possible in their examin- 
ations. 

Such a conclusion does not seem to be in agreement with other, expressed 
objectives for the gyiV^nasium. For many pupils it can be an objective, but in 
this case it must be one of several operational values. The preceding report 
should tell something of this. 

The examen artium is often brought out by the niembers of the Experi> 
mental Gymnasium as a factor tliat is an obstacle to a realization of the school's 
goals. The examination-oriented activities are given priority at th"e cost of the 
other values which the school wishes to promote.^The information organ, "On 
School Democracy", claims that the form which the examen artium has is a 
major stumbling block for an actual democratizing of the school (2. p, 3). But 
it is true for the Experimental Gymnasium, as-it is for other gymnasiums, that 
the examination form exerts a directly inhibiting influence on the, development 
in the school (2, p. 10). It is apparent that this opinion is very widespread at the 
[•Experimental Gymnasium. 

Comprehension of objectives and purpose at tiie school today 

In order to form an impression of how the pupils at the school today look 
on the school and its tasks, the author of this report made a study o^these 
conditions. A questionnaire was drawn up that contained questions on the views 
of the pupils on the school's aims, its working methods, the relations between 
teacher and pupil, .scholastic and instructional problems and the functions of 
school democracy (refer to Appendix 2). 

The questions were put in such a way that the pupils could answer freely 
or use limited answer choices. In this section answers to questions askc?d on the 
school's aims and duties and the interest of parents and other interested parties 
in the school will be presented. 

In Chapter V,the answers will be given to a number of other questions that 
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are of importance in summarizing the etfects of changes at the KxperimtMital 
Gymnasium. 

Prior. to>the investigation the pupils at the Experimental Gymnasium were 
oriented to the purpose of the present "study report and to the fact that inform- 
alion from the pupils on essential aspects of the gymnasium's activity was 
desired. This investigation was thus. no surprise to the members of the school. 
The questionnaires were distributed to the various classes by the class advisers 
on the day it was assumed as many as possible of the pupils would be present. 

The principle of n on -compulsory attendance for chisses makes it \ ery 
difficult for any investigation of this sort to be made at the Experimental Gym- 
nasium. By no means all of the pupils were present on this particular day. fn 
a follow-up study by the class advisers, however, pupils who had not been 
present on the day in question were allowed to answer tiie questionnaire at a 
later date. It is not believed that there is any bias in the material received be- 
cause some of the questionnaires have been filled out at a later date The basis 
for this assumption is the fact that the questionnaire required an independent 
evaluation method by the pupils, due to the questions aiming at the individual's 
satisfaction with school conditions. 

In spite of the follow-up work a relatively large group of pupils did not 
answer the questionnaire. In Table 5 a summary has beeiji set up as to how' nmny 
pupils at the various class levels answered the questionnaire. 



Table 5 : NUNTBER OF PUPTLS AX THE yARTOUS CLASS T.KVKT.S WHO 
ANSWERED THE QUESTIONNATRE. ' 





Class level 


Total 


0 


1 


2 


3 


Total number of pupils . 


57 




51 


50 


158 


Answers received 


40 




29 


27 


96 


Questionnaires completely filled out . . 


38 




24 . 


17 


78 



From Table 5 it is apparent that of the 158 pupils'at the school 96 of them 
answered the questionnaire. This represents a return-percentage of 60, 8%. Of 
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these 96 answers, however, there were 17 who had made incomplete answers. 
These comprise 17, 7% of the received material. This leaves 78 answers that 
will form the basis for a description Of the pupils' opinions on the Exper imen'tiil 
Gymnasium. U should be emphasizeci however, that even with the above- 
mentioned "defection" an answer percentage of approximately 50<r<) remains. 

With a return -percentage of about 50% it wouki be assumed that the ma- 
terial does not completely represent the pupils' opinions at the Experimental 
Gymnasium. From Table 5 it can also be seen that there are comparatively 
fewer pupils from the 2nd and 3rd class levels than pupils from the Isi class 
level who have turned in answers. Therefore it is probable that the material is 
more representative of the pupils at the 1st class level than of the pupils at 
the 2nd and 3rd levels. Also, 11% more girls than boys have answered the 
questionnaire. Since there are approximately just as many boys as girls at the 
Experimental Gymnasium tnis material is less representative for the boys than 
the girls at the school. 

As regards the approximately 40 % of the students who did not turn in 
answers, no assumptions have been made as to their attitudes towards the 
questions. It may be assumed, however, that a certain percentage of this group 
did not answer because of a negative attitude to this current study of the Expe- 
rimental Gymnasium. For the majority of the others it is, assumed that inci- 
dental circumstances have caused the questionnaires to remain unanswered. 

Table 5 shows, as previously mentioned, that 1 7 of the pupils had given 
incomplete answers. Most of these gave a reason why they had not answered the 
form. Four of these show a general unwillingness to answer the questionnaire 
or a lack of interest in the matter. Thirteen of the reasons were that they dis- 
ag^ee with the current study^of the gymnasium that is being carried out. This 
is bSsed on the fact that they are opposed to OECD as an organization and eyery- 
thing that it stands for. 

-It is also very probable that several of those pupils who did not^hand in 
answers at all have had an attitude similar to these 13 whose opinions are de- 
scribed in the paragraph above. 

In the following presentation .f the answers from those 78 pupils who 
filled out the questionnaire completely it must be emphasized that the material 
is not completely representative of the pupils at the Experimental Gymnasium, 
As mentioned above, -this is especially true of the pupils on the 2nd and 3rd 
class levels and of the boys at the school. 
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Question 1 : What do you think the school's objectives and dutieH shou ld be 

This was the first question the pupils were given to .answer. {{ was givcMi 
them in a free form, and 93. 6 % of tlie pupils had made a statement on this 
point. 

From the material it is apparent that there are different opinions on what 
the school's objectives and duties should be. In many of the answers the state- 
ment tends towards those objectives set up in the terms of reference for the 
school, but with varying emphasis placed on the different aspects. A relatively 
large group of pupils, for intitance, believe that the school's task is to reform 
or change the existing school system, including the gymnasium and the, examen 
artium. Within this group there is a smaller group again who have an expressed 
revolutionary aim basf?d on political opinions. Another sub-group appears to be 
more moderate. By acting as an example the school will be able to achieve the 
same aims. In several of the statements in this group there is an attitude indi- 
cating that "we will show them that it is possible and how it can be done". 

•Besides statements such as those mentioned hei-e there are the statements 
from pupils who emphasize that the school is to provide for a development of 
the pupils' independence and feeling of respons ib ility . A large group of pupils 
brought up this aspect of the objectives. Some of the pupils also mention this 
along with the reforni idea, but some of them bring it out by itself. Considering 
a.cross-section of this group there is a smaller group that places emphasis on 
social consciousness - making the pupils aware of what is going on around them. 
Others use the word "independence". 

From the material it also appears that many of the students place impor- 
tance on creating a democracy in the school. The words "democracy - cooper - 
ation" run like a rfed thread through several of the answers. Otherwise there 
was a comparatively small group who brought out an educational perspective in 
their statements This appeared to a much greater extent in the answers to the 
next question^(2), however ; ^ 

Question 2 : In what Way do yOu think that the school can b^st realize its 
objectives 

The return-percentage on this question was 73. 1 %. In "addition, there v^'as 
a higher percentage of boys than girls (about 10 %) who answered the question, 
pupils who have not answered this question belong mainly to the 1st class level. 
The statements given here can be placed in two main calegoriesy One view that 
turns in on the school and a view^hat looks outward. The first viW appears to 
be that of a minority and is expressed by the idea, among other th\ngs, that the 
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pupils must be made aware of their respoTisiljiliiy to their Own and the sc hool's 
situation. I'ndfr this the educational / instructional aspect is also brought lu 
'Ihv scliool can realize its objectives throujjh exper inientat ion and reser\rcli in 
teaching and through cooperation between teaciier >pupi 1 and pupil -pupil In other 
words this is a group occupied by the internal life of tlie school 

The extrovert view is expressed in statements that the scliool itself must 
offer information on its activities. Here ps a large group that believes the school 
must engage in school -yioiiti<-al activity. Ihere nuist be discussion and under- 
standing of what is going on at the Kxperimental Gymnasium. Several of the 
statements tend towards the idea that the authorities must allow the school 
greater freedom in order foi* it to achieve its goals. This is true of the curri- 
culum, the form of examen artium and the economy, among other things Sever 
al of the students also mention that the authorities' lack of comprehension of 
the school's activities is an obstacle to the realization of the objectives. 

Some pupils bring up the point that the school cannot be miasured i)y ariy 
absolute factor, that it is in a process of continual development and that it will 
never be perfect T^is process is in itself an objective. 

In conjunction with the pupils bringing in the authorities' lack of under - 
standing of the school it could bejjil©rt?stihg To look at the pupils' answer to 
Question 17. which discusse'^The interest of the Central Government authorities 
in the school. The quf stion read ■ , . 

A re you satisfied w ith the interest which the State Council on Secondar y 

FMucatior^ anri the Ministry for Church and K duc at ion have sho wn in the 

school 

The answers revealed that approximately 15 % were "fairly" satisfied and 
about 50% were "poorly" satisfied with the interest shown by these authorities 
The question was left unanswered by 30 % of the pupils The comments to the,, 
question reinforce this negative evaluation of the interest, and it is pointed out 
at tht same time^^lhat their comprehension is poor. 

The' answers to this question confiVm the statements made under 
Question 2. 

Question 4 took up the statement of the problem Vrom the more t *neral 

Question 2, but formulated with the idea of more special experience : 

Question 4 Do you think that the school has managed^, during its period of 
existence, to realize the objectives and tasks it set for itself 

The answers to the limited answer choices to this question are summarized 

in Table 6. This shows that approximately 45 % of the pupils believe that the 
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school has not realizt-d its objecliv€»s and tasks About 11 ">) believe "yes", 
while approximetely 18 think both Jyeti and no*' This answer -di sir ibution 
strengthens the impression from Question 2 ; that the pupils have a very difler- 
entiiited view of tlie S(hool and that the school still has work to do before its 
objectives are attained. In a supplementary question under this point, on 

Table f) IJISTRIHl"! lON IN PI iRCKN'I ACiFS OF PlMMI.S' ANSU KHS TO 
(^L'FSTION 4, I)lSTHIiiL:TlCD ACCOR IMNG TO GIV KN ANSWKR C'HOICKS 



Not 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Don't 


Total 


answered 






& No 


know 


number ■ 


% 




•v. 


% 




N 


14 1 


11 . f) 


45. 0 


17 9 


11 . f) . 


78 



what 1 s responsible for the scliool having attained or not having attaint'd its 
objectives, some of the same arguments as those given previously under Ques- 
tions 1 and 2 ar,e repeated. The problems on introversion and extroversion are 
repeated, as well as the above-mentioned obstacles in the form of the examin- 
ations and the attitude of the authorities. A couple of answers point to the 
internal situation in tlie school, however : From beforehand .the pupijs are not 
used to making their own decisions and democracy is not a-form of cooperation 
and administration that they are used to. 

Question 3 : Do you agree with the objectives of the school as they are ex pressed 
"iji t he laws of th e-^school 
To this question 64. 1 % of the pupils answered "y^s". Of the answers 
23 1 % answered "don't know", while 3. 8 % answered "no". No answer was 
checked off by 9, 0 %. Several of these gave a free answer, instead. The answer- 
distribution indicates a relatively large support for the school's formal objec- 
tiveti, a fact also expressed under Question 1. In the comments to the question 
it is claimed by several people thai the terms of reference do not function in 
practice, and that they have little effect on the life of the school. In practice, 
one person claims, the objective for the school is constantly changing and should 
not, therefore, be expressed in the laws. 

Question 6 : Have you the impression that the aims of the school have changed 
during the time it has existed 
The answers to this question showed that the pupils disagree very much as 
to how much any changes have taken place. Table 7 shows that 30. 8 % think 
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''y<?«". 21. 8 % think "no", and 34. 5 % ' don't know". This uncertainty as to the 
changes appears, naturally enough, to be greatest at the 1st year level. ^ Of these 
56. 8 % have answered "don't know", while no one answered at the 3 rd class 
level. 

Table 7 : DISTRIBUTION BY PERCENTAGES OF PUPILS' ANSWERS TO 
QUESTION 6, DIVIDED ACCORDING TO GIVEN ANSWER CHOICES. 



Not 


Yes 


No 


Don't 


Yes 


Total 


answered 






know 


& No 


nu mber 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


N 


10. 3 


30. 8 


21. 8 


34. 5 


2. 6 


78 



The answer pattern to this question may have been influenced by different 
interpretations of the word "aims" - whether it meant the formal objectives or 
the practical, operational goals. In spite of this possible source of mistakes, 
the disagreement in the answers is in accordance with the impressions other- 
wise gained in talks with the teachers and what has been mentioned in Chapter 
II. 2. 1. 

The pupils' opinion on the understanding of and interest in the school offers 
a picture of how the school regards its own situation, A question was also asked 
as to how the pupils believed that "most people" regarded the school, in order 
to receive an impression of how the pupils thought that people outside looked on 
the school. 

Question 5 : Do you believe that most people outside of the school understand 
the purpose of the school ? 

The answers to this question show with all possible clarity, even though 
the term "most people" is vague, that the pupils consider that they are in a 
position of opposition to people outside of the school. The question was answered 
"no" by 74. 4 7o of the pupils, 6, 4 % answered "yes", while 11.5% answered 
"don't know". None of the answers were checked by 5. 1 %. The majority of 
those studei\ts who handed in the questionnaire thus believe that ''most people" 
do not understand the purpose of the school. This is perhaps one of the reasons 
for the desire expressed by the school to engage in information and reporting 
activities in order to spread its ideas and to increase an understanding of them. 

HOW do the pupils regard their parents' interest in the school This prob- 
lem was taken up in Question 14 : 
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Are you satisfied v^ith the interest which your parents have shown in XU v 
school and its work ' 

The distribution of answers to the limited answer choices is shown in 

Table 8. It appears that approximately half of the pupils are satisfied with their 

parents' interest in the school. 

Table 8 : DISTRIBUTION IN PICRCENTACES OF PUPILS'-ANSWERS TO ' 
QUESTION 17. DIVIDED ACCORDING TO GIVEN ANSWER CHOICES. 



Not 


Extremf^Iv 


Very 


Well 


Poorly 


Total 


answered" 


well 


well 


enough 


satisfied 


number 


"To 


% 




0* 


% 


To 


9. 0 


25. G 


23. 1 


21,8 


20. 5 


78 



A relatively large group, 20. 5 %, are "poorly" satisfied. In the freely 
written answers to the question it is claimed by several students that their 
parents have no understanding of the school 's activities. A certain scepticism 
is expressed. Is is said that their parents are mainly interested in the pupils 
passing their examen artium. In spite of the fact that approximately half o£ the 
pupils are satisfied with their parents' interest it maybe said, with this, that 
several of the students have the impression that the coh>?«3 is in a position of 
opposition to their parents' interests. 

From the above report it is apparent that the pupils have varying views on 
the objectives and tasks of the school. But this disagreement is sharpest on the 
purely practical level. In talks with teachers at the school this impression was 
strengthened. The school's first leader expressed the fact that the division 
lines cut across the opinions of both the teachers'and the pupils, but are most 
obvious between those who take d^n active interesl and those who have a passive 
attitude towards the Experimental Gymnasium. It also appears that the teachers 
are more loyal to the school than the pupils are. This difference, she feels, 
may be due more to a feeling of helplessness than disloyalty on the part of the 
pupils. 

The school's present teacher said that there are two main groups that are 
in a state of opposition to each other at the school. On the one hand there is a 
group that believes that the school must be a completely free school, indepen- 
dent of the existing examinations system. The other group has its starting 
point in the fact that the school is a gymnasium and that this must determine the 
school's activities. 
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This disagreement is :>lso pointed out by one of the gymnasium students 
>\ho look the iniliativt- to start tlie school. I!e also believes that there are four 
j;rofiips in Uie school today, eaeli of whirl; has its own objectives. 

In the first place there is a small grotjp that places great emphasis on the 
school -political revolution, with tlie idea of changing other schools Mere tlie 
dissemination of information is considered an important part in the battle to 
achieve the goal. .Secondly, there is a group emphasizing internal interests. 
Human developnn'nt is the. cerUral point. This group is opposed to the <*xamen 
artium as a form of evaluatioji Next, there is a conservative group tiiat may be 
described as a ^Vesponsibility-eonscious" group To a great extent this group 
is helping to develop the school further The group wantfa* a good relationship 
witli the authorities ,^nd finally, ihe fourtli group tiiat is a sOM-alled " egocentric 
group", that more or less jiassively goes to school, with the members wanting 
to take Uieir exameii artium, 

, ■ Kach of these groups, hv believes, is contributing in varying degrees to 
the support of the school's work. Hut because of the disagreement there is o 
constant tension in the school. In reality this tension helps to push tlie school 
forward - in a constant process of change or development. 

The rA)ove-mentioned evaluation of the' members' views on th(» school, 
made by individuals, seems to cupporl *iite variegated picture received of the 
pupils' views of the school, according to tlie study that was carried out, begin- 
ning with the picture %vf* have tried draw here of the school's objectives and 
purpose, the deveJopment of the objectives and the purpose, the acceptance of 
and support for the objectives tliat were set up. the next chapter will take up a 
description of the structure and»content of the Experimental Gyrnnasiurti. Em- 
phasis will then be placed on the innovation work and the so-called "advanced 
practices" in the school. 
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^ Chaptor III 

i:)E\^LOPMENT WOR K AT THE EXPERI A!??;NT AL G YMNASIUM 

INNOVATION ACTIVITIES AT THE SCHOOL 
The stru(-ture of the school democrac y 

A descripaon of the structiire of the Experimental Gymnasium would of 
course, have to place great emphasis on the underlying idea of the school. If 
this idea seems to be vaguely founded or expressed, tlie school has, even so, 
with its objectives, built up something concrete. The previous chapters should 
show, with all possible clarity, what the school wanted to do and what it wanted 
to build. The development of school democracy is, for the school itself, the 
most important change that has been carried out at this new gymnasium. 

The infor --nation organ "On School Democracy", says very plainly that it 
is this experiment with school demor 'acy that is the most important feature 
of the Experimental Gymnasium in Oalo (2, p. 1). F-or an observer who wants 
to depcribe the school on the basis of his own previous experiences, this inno- 
vation or change also seems to be the most important factor at the school. 

An understanding of the activity at this gymnasium must also necessarily 
be based on the idea of school democracy. To the creators of the school it was 
very important to concentrate on the school -democratic ideas in building up 
the new school. Carried out to its logical conclusion, this would have to lead 
to all participants having complete responsibility for the activity of the school. 
This view is also expressed by the decision -making bodies at the Expei^imental 
Gymnasium. 

The school's highest authority is the "General Session". This is the 
school's controlling body and takes up for discussion all questions concerning 
the principle guidelines of the school and the welfare of the members (refer to 
Appendix 1), Ordinary motions passed at the Everyman's Meeting require a 
simple m^ority, changes in the by-laws require a 2/3 majority, however, and 
mus^be passed twice, with an interval of at least one month in order to be valid 

All of the members of the school, pupils and teachers, have the right to 
attend meetings, with equal rights to speak and vote. This body is led by a 
board of five members, four pupils and one teacher, who are elected for one 
semester. These members draw up the agenda, and two of them 4ead the 
Everyman's Meeting- Nwmally this meeting is held once»a week. 
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The Council is the school's executive body. It makes recommenL^tions on 
matters taken up aT the General Session and always on educational and scho- 
lastic matters, new experiments and subjects. It is also a recommending body 
for all of the positions at the school. The Council is also formally responsible 
for the admission of new pupils, but in practice this is left to an "admissions 
group", elected by the General Session. The Council has a one-time postpone- 
ment veto on decisions passed at the General Session. 

The Council is comprised of four pupils, three teachers, the leader of 
the school and a representative of the parents. Also present at the Council 
meetings are a representative for the General Session boprd, the office worker 
and the school's inspector. These latter persons do not have the right to vote. 
Normally these Council meetings are open, so that everyone may attend and 
participate in the negotiations. They are closed only when persons are being 
discussed. 

The Council has meetings f^ice a week and the members of this body are 
elected for six months at a time. The various groups connected with this 
body, the pupils, the teachers and the parents, each elect their own represen- 
tatives. 

in the traditional gyxnnasium there is a headmaster who is responsible for 
the administrative leadership of the school, but who also has the authority to 
decide matters according to guidelines handed down by the Ministry. The school 
leader of the Experimental Gymnasium takes care of the everyday, practical 
administration of the school. The guidelines for the leader 's activity are, on the 
other hand, set by the Everyman's Meeting and the Council. 

The school leader itf elected by the General Session. It is a principle of 
this school that this job of leader will be held by the teachers in turn. Up to the 
present the leaders have held this position for two-yeif periods, but this is not 
a pre -determined period. 

Besides the school leader the "administrative unit" of the school consists 
of an inspector and an office worker. The inspector is^ivpn those jjlj ijes usually 
carried out by an inspector" in the gymnasium, but several of the duties have ^ 
been decentralized to smaller working groups. Both the inspector and Ihe school 
leader have had their teaching hours reduced by five and ten hours per week, 
respectively. 

The Experimental Gymnasium also operates with groups similar to those 
in the ordinary gymnasium. Thes^ are class meetings, class councils and 
parents' meetings. The class meetings whi'ih discuss current social a;:d activity 
problems that specifically concern the class or one of its members, also elects 
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a representative for th'i class. * 
The parents have formal contact with the school through th« parents'^ 

meetitigs which are held both ft)r the individual class and for the whole school. 

The parents, teachers and pupils*all attend these. 

It'-should be noted that no organized teachers' meetings are held at the 

school. ^ ' o 

Organiza tion of ed ucational activitie s ' , 

The democratic idea^of the creators of the Experimental Gymnasium 

have obviously concretized in the decision -making processes of the school. It 

does not appear that the school has managed to realize its ideas in the areas of / 

subjects and teaching to the same extent. The major hirtdrances for this/ from • 

c 

the school's point of view, are discussed in Chapters I and n. In this context 
.the situation should be rioted that the'\uthor ities, at any rate during the school's 
first few,' years, Wfere very cautious about giving permission for experimental 
activities in these sectors. Where the first year was concerned this led to the 
school's concentrating on expanding the school-democratic functions. Also, at 
an early point it was recommended to the school by the National Council for 
Innovation in Education (8, p. 462) that it should not begi.n with any drastic 
changes in the scholastft and teaching areas right away. The Council believed 
that these changes could be made gradually, when the school had established 
itself as an institution. During the school year 1967/68 the activity in the school 
was also mostly characterized by the development of the cooperative forms and 
school democracy, and by the trial of new educational methods. The organiza- 
tion of the instruction itself was mainly carried out in a fairly traditional manner 
in other words on the pattern of the ordinary gymnasium. 

Vi'here the class and course structure at the Experimental Gymnasium 
was concerned the division ^into clateses at each class level and in each course, 
th'e^Engiish and' the science courses, was maintained to a great extent for the 
school year/1967/68. The main innovation in this field has been a gradual split- 
ting "up Qf the pupils' groups, but the. class structure itself has been retained. 

0 

Several p^^opie at the school claim that group work is the most functionally feas- 
' ible* working form that the school has. 
' However, the school's pr<5sent leader >$ilaims that a certain dissolution of 
the class sti*ucture at the school has taken place in two areas : there has been 
a horizontal class erasure, in which the principle has been an integration of 
instruction on the same class level. At the same time a vertical erasure of the 

classes has taken place, in which there has been an integration of the instruction 

\ 
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among the class levels. U muat be emphasized that this form, of organizing the 

instruction has been most difficult to implement for the major subjects, and in 

particular for the mathematit-al 'natural science subjects. Where the science 

courses are concerned lh<*-nnstruction today is given in individual classes or in 

groups at the different class levels. It has been far easier to adapt the social 

orientation subjects and tlie aesthetic subjects to an integration niodel. 

Dviring the school year 19G9/70 the Experimental Gymnasium made its 

most important step in the direction of an experiment on the integration of 

instruction in the various subjects. With this the >school attempted to cut aciross 

the subjects tliat were a part of the normal curriculum as well as the more "per- 

sonal interests" subjects. The concrete plans for this ifistruct:on were drawn 

up by an educational gi'oup composed of teachers and pupils.s Beginning in the. 

... .5 • 

fall of 19G9 an introductory pattern was put into operation, called internally 

the "core subject plan" for {he new 1st class-level students. There was a split 
motivation for this plan : in the firs*^ place-^it was desirable that the pupils be 
given a broad introduction to tiie^ special working form for the Experimental 
Gymnasium. In the second place, it was ^esirable that the pupils meet their^ 
own time and their own situation as human beings. With this motivation the sub- 
ject areas were divided irnto thr.ee main parts, the aesthetic subjects, the contem- 
porary-orientation subjects and the natural sciences, ' ' 

Practically the plan was arranged so that the new pupils were divided into 
four groups when the class units and the courses divisions were dissolved. 
Kach .group consisted of about 13 pupils and had a participating teacher. 

The "core-subject plan" was only tried for the first year studepts tliat one 
semester. Beginning with the fall of 1970 the school chose to try another plan^^ 
one which the school itself calls "bundne" subjects and theme-teaching. Tlie 
plan includes all of the school's classes. It is described as a continuation of the 
core -subject plan'. By "bundne" subjects is meant those subjects demanding a 
relatively programmed and systematic instruction, such as mathematics and the - 
second and third iore.';;n language. This instruction has been planned according 
to a traditional pattern. A division is made here among the various courses and 
classes and an ordinary schedule is followed. There is mainly classroom teach- 
ing. "Theme teaching" is based on certain themes which the teachers and the 
pupils together want to Work on. " ]n«these*"theme*' plans an effort is made to 
integrate the inst^ction in the freer subjects-, such as history. Norwegian and 
English. For this "theme'' plan the school year fs divided into five,-:week periods 
and St the end of each period each group presents the results of its work in the 
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fors.i of a written report. In this plan the dividing, lines between the courses at 
the school have been wiped out anc|, in part, the division between the class 
levels, also. During the first period there were three themes on which work 
was done : "EEC", "The City" and "Examinations". 

Concerning the teaching time for the "bundne" subject plans and the 
"theme -teaching" plan, three days a week have been allotted to each of the plans. 

In the outlined form for the organization of teaching in 1970/71 the Exper- 
imental Gymnasium has broken away from the traditional form of schedule 
pl anning in the gymnasium. This change appears to have risen partially from 
the desire ip consider the subjects more in relation to each other and partly 
from the desire to try new ways of working and methods. These wishes must be 
considered on the basis of the reaction to current practice in the ordinary 
gymnasium. It should be noted here, however, that the new reform -gymnasiums 
(refer Chapter I. 1) have also begun with similar reform plans. 

From the very beginning of the Experimental Gymnasium it was an ex- 
pressed desire to coordinate subjects and hours. During the school year 1967/68 
however, the practical difficulties were too great to allow the school to make 
any particula^ changes in this area. On the premises at T^yen Primary School 
instruction had to be spread throughout the whole day, from 9 o'clock in the 
TTiorning to 8 o'clock in the evening, among other things/ Later, developments 
have tended toward the merging of the subjects into blocs, with fewer subjects 
per day. Today the school day is divided into single, double or triple hours, 
according to heed. In the middle of the day time has also been allowed for a 
long intermission c* about o?* hour. During this intermission activities such 
as council meetings, class council meetings and group meetings of various 
types are carried on. 

According to the organ "On School Democracy" (2, p. 3) one of the school's 
g"^eat problems is that the school is restricted by the demands made by the « 
examen artium. This fact influences to a great degree the offers the school can 
make in the curriculum area . This situatior^ is officially considered as an 
obstacle to a real democratizing of the school hy the Experimental Gymnasium: 
"it is a sector where they (the pupils) "are not allowed to take the responsibility 
for their own work, namely the curriculum" (2, p. 3)', 

In recent years the Experimental Gymnasium has had the opportunity to 
engage in more extensive experimental activity in the academic sphere. In 
mathematics the school has changed over to a mo||ernized curriculum with the 
use of set theory and logic. Instruction is also given in electronic .data 
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processing. In this field the school has contributed to a reformation in thf 
teaching of mathematics in the gymnasium. The school has already given a 
couple of seminars in electronic data processing for teachers in the upper 
schools. 

Exper imentaii teaching is carried out in several other subjects at the 
school. These experiments are mainly included among those experiments car- 
ried out in the ordinary gymnasium. In particular there have been experiments 
in Norwegian class with drama and a choice of Fren<!h. Spanish or Russian as 
a third foreign language. 

Among subjects not included for the ordinary examen artium the school 
can offer instruction in music and forming. "Forming" includes drawing/paint- 
ing, weaving, textile printing, working with enamel and with ceramics. Drama 
also belongs to this group of elective subjects. 

The school placets great emphasis on the a estht-tic subjects. They repre- 
sent an important par;t in the realization of one of the fundamental ideas for the 
Experimental Gymnasium : a planning of the school activities so that the individ- 
ual can develop hiipseU to as great an extent as possible. This group of sub- 
jects encourages tl^e pupils to make experiments, trial and errors. Through . 
this idea of activity the school also believes that it promotes social contact 
among the individual pupils at the school outside of the more "intellectual" type 
of subject. 

The organization of teaching at the Experimental Gymnasium is, as it is 
at other schools, primarily aimed at fulfilling those objectives set for the school 
and the individual subjects. One result of this is that an effort is made to adapt 
the learning activities and the environment so that they may "best serve the 
planned goals. For the Experimental Gymnasium the democratic fundamental 
ideas are the supporting structure for all of its operations. The school -demo- 
cratic structure is a sign of this. But this situation is also expressed in the 
structure and content of tTie instruction. It is just, as important, however, to be 
aware of the educational processes in the structure. From a school's point of 
view there is supposed to be a relationship between these processes and the 
major objectives. 

The working methods and the methods of teaching at the Experimental 
Gymnasium are marked by the social structure and the environment that the 
school has wanted to create. The social structural upheaval has been of direct 
importance for the working form used in the teaching. The conditions or princi- 
ples that make the school differ to a great extent from ot^ier Bchools can be 
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pointed out ; that there is no compulsory attendance or compulsory assignments . 
This lack of compulsory attendance and assignments is considered by the mem- 
bers of the Experimental Gymnasium to be closely connected with the democrat- 
ic process in the school. A standing quest;ion and often a source of conflict at 
the school then is, how can the students become involved in their subjects when 
they can themselves choose or not choose ^ The experiments in'the reorgani- 
zation of the teaching units and the experiments in different subjects h.tve tjeen 
one path followed by the Experimental Gymnasium. Another way lies ig the 
working methods that are utilized. The word 'cooperation" becomes a key word 
in this contejtt, but it is also a way of working for the members of the school. 
In teaching this has resulted in the fact that the teacher has no authority to 
assign work projects to the students. The teaching situation for the individual 
pupil thus is characterized by the independence and feeling of responsibility felt 
by each of them. The principles of freedom of attendance and freedom from 
homework will also have consequences for the whole of the working form that is 
used. 

Today the group work js the dominant working method used at the Experimen- 
tal Gymnasium. This is true not only q{ the instruction process but also within 
the activity concerned with the life and operations of the whole school. Besides 
this method lectures are very often used. This method is used a great deal in 
dialogue form, however, and is characteristic of the teaching in classes and 
for the contemporary-orientation subjects. 

The independent individual work is^ an important part of the acquiring of 
knowledge. and skills. It is a characteristic working form at the Experimental 
Gymnasium. The school depetds to a high degree on this way of working, which 
also has the characteristics of private study. Here in many cases 'the teacher 
will act as guidance counsellor for the individual pupil. In this context the school 
depends on a type of "subject workshop", where the pupils can make use of 
various teaching aids when theyjieed them. 

In studying the working niethods at the Experimental Gymnasium one must 
a]so consider the importance attached to written work in the teaching. Group 
projects are often concluded with a written piece of work, and the teachers 
themselves must make reports on their activities at the end of each semester. 
The typewriter and the mimeograph machine are thus constant teaching aids. 
These are also us^d to a great extent when the teachers and pupils in coopera- 
tion work on their study material. There is an increasing tendency at the school 
to produce its own study materials. Textbooks are thus becoming of less 
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importanrt* This situation is* not as true for the mathematical natural sc ionre 
siibjCH^ts. however, where the extent and requirements of the rurnnilum are 
fairly great. 

For instruction in electronic date processing the school usvh its own 
data terminal connected to a data machine In language instruction a language 
laboratory located in the vicinity is rented. 

During instruction in the classrooms the pupils never sit in rows. The 
desks are re -grouped in the shape of a horseshoe, for example, or they are 
made into a long table or put in small groups. It will also be found that the 
teacher's desk is conspicuous by its absence in the classrooms of the l\xperi- 
mental Gymnasium 

1 he teachers at the Experimental Gymnasium have a role that is very 
much related to the role assigned to a covmsellor or adviser . Because of this 
the evaluation of the instruction and achievements also are given another status 
than would ordinarily be found in the traditional school. In private talks between 
Teacher and pupil the pupil can have his *?tudy results evaluated. There is a ^ 
desire that the evaluation be directed toward the process itself, and to a lesser 
degree toward the end result. No grades are given in the oral subjects, only 
in written subjects When grades are used they are most often given in conjunc - 
tion with tests administered just before Christmas. Easter and the summer 
liolidays. and particularly prior to the national examinations. 

One situation which appears to influence the school's form of evaluation 
is the private student examination. The teachers at the school are not the ones 
who will give the final grades on the pupils' achievements in the individual sub- 
jects. It is very probable that this type of examination has had a favorable effect 
on the pupil-teacher relationship. The teacher at the Experimental Gymnasium 
can thus avoid having to take upon himself th^>ole of "judge". 

S chool democracy i n tl^e l ight uf the school's objectives and purpose. 

, The development of work at the Experimental. Gymnasium was described 
on two fronts in the previous section, Chapter 11, 1. This.chapter discussed the 
decision-making bodies at the school and the organization of the educational 
activ ities 

.An analysis of the innovations that have been implemented at the Experi- 
mentarCiymnasium must begin with the basic democratic idea of the school. To 
the sehoors members the school democracy also appears to be the most 
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important reform work that has been carried out at the school. School di mo- 
tracy, as it is defined by the srhoorii members, demands totality, }iowi»ver, 
and must include all of the activity represented by this school. The informative 
organ, "On School Democracy**, expresses the far: thi«1 the school deniotraty 
is not total at the school 12. p. 3). Members of the sc hool have alsp expressed 
their belief that the school is not free enough to determine U»>th its oijjertives 
and content. This has led to democracy being implemented only in certain areas 

In its terms of reference the Experimental Gymnasium has'taken upon 
itself to operate as a gymnasium UuX at the same time it has also lakeii upon 
itself the responsibility for thobe objectives which society has set for siich a 
school. The examen arMurp requires the school to guide the pupils onward 
towi^rds a definite goal - or. stated in another way : the members take upon 
thnmselves resjKjnsibiUties for the examen artium With this responsibility the 
members of the school have limited possibilities to choose subject and < urricu- 
lum. In the opinion of many of the members, school democracy at tlie [experi- 
mental Gymnasium is thus restricted 

From the point of view of the Experimental Gymnasium school democracy 
must include both the decision-making and the learning processes. 

It seems, howtKer, that the school has been less successful in makmg 
changes^that differ to a noticeable degree from what is otherwise usual in the 
subject and instruction sectors for other schools. There ar«' exceptions, however 
in two changes that are a direct result of the school -democratic views at the 
Kxperimvntal Gymnasium : the freedom from compulsory attendance and 
assignments. School democracy as itis practised in the decision-making area is, 
however, the innovation at the Experimental Gymnasium that is of the greatest 
significance. 

By the reorganization of the decibton- making bodies the school believes 
that it has fulfilled its aim, which is, among other things, to bping the pupils 
up to become independent, responsible human beings. W ith the General Session 
as the schoors highest authority, at which pupils and teachers have one vote 

apiece, and with the Council, composed of pupils and teachers, as 'the executive 
authority, the school has built up a structure that is^ intended to be a means of 
achieving the major objectives. In this structure the basic idea is also ex- 
pressed that work done at the school is mainly cooperative activitybetweenthe 
pupils and the teachers and among the pupils themselves. Founded on this idea 
it then follows that all who work at the school have equal rights and, equally 
great responsibility for what the school i's U2,. Appendix p. IV). 
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When the school democracy at the Experimental Gymnasium is seen in 
relation to school democracy at other gymnasiumsit will be found that the con- 
cept in the latter case has a far more limited meaning. In the first place tliere 
is no G^eneral Session as a controlling body and the highest, day-to-day authority 
On the contrary, the headmaster and the teachers' councils are the highest 
a ,oorities at the School. The elected pupils' representatives and the student 
council function primarily as advisory bodies for the headmaster and 
teacTiers' council. The most important difference between other gymnasiums 
and the Experimental Gymnasium will thus be the fact'that the pupils at other 
gyTnnasiums do not liave the same actual right to help make decisions on their 
own situation. In other wordsT the pupils are much less frequently in direct 
contact with those decisions that are of consequence for themselves. 
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ChaptiT IV 
MANAGEMENT OF INNOVATIOX 



PATTERNS OF INNOVATIONS 

The founding of the Expenmt'ntal Gymnasium was an intiovation that 
arose from reactions to the established achool system. The building up of the 
schcolr as to the structure of authority and the organization of educational 
activities, were and still are innovations that had their origin among the 
nieinhers themselves, however. 

Who is responsible for the administration of the de\'e?^pm ent work at if|e 
Exper imental Gym nasium *^ On the basis' of the structure of authority at the 
school it would be natural to assume thai the above-mentioned bodies are the 
responsible leaders of the development activity. However this question must ■ 
be considered in relation to the aim the school .has set for itself : to develop 
independent people with a feeling of responsibility. In conjunction with this aim 
the school should be able to say that it is those members who are involved in an 
innovation who are responsible for the administration of this innovation. In 
reality one assumes that the administration takes place by an interplay of forces 
on the part of the individual members and the formally responsible bodies. This 
opinion is strengthened by the description of the situation given by the school's 
first leader, among others, that there is a tension created between the indivi- 
dual freedom and the collective responsibility at the school. 

As for the responsibility of the individual member for his school and its 
development, from what has been slated in Chapter II on the views of the stu- 
dents on the srhbors objectives and goals one wiH find a range of ideas, on the 
division of responsibility. On the part of some of the members there will 
undoubtedly be a greater feeling of responsibility for typical innovations than 
there is among other members. This may be due to the fact that th^ majority 
rules at the General Session, and a cL»rtain group will thus feel more responsible 
for the resolution than others will. It may also'be due to the fact that the indivi- 
dual members will generally have a better developed feeling of responsibility 
towards the school than other members have. 

In the above paragraphs there has been discussion mainly of the members' 
responsibility, without differentiating between the teachers and the pupi.ls. This 
is due, in'the first place, to the fact that the school itself wants equality be- 
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iween teacher and pupil in several sectors. In the second plac«, the opinions on 
the development activities appear to cut across the dividing lines of teacher and 
pupil. ThiH means that the teacher as well as ihe pupil can feel more or less 
responsibility in conjunction with an innovation. 

In the subject and pedagogical sectors, however, it will be expected that 
generally the teacher's idea of himself as a professional, teacher and counsellor 
will }iave a decisive influence on his^ feeling of responsibility for changes in his 
field. At the Experimental Gymnasium there are examples showing that this 
is the case. In particular there is the project for the introduction of electronic 
data processing into mathematics instruction, the use of drama in teaching, 
and the expansion of the offers in the aesthetic subject group. 

Who expret>se& the need for changes at the Experimental Gymnasium ? 
The founding of the Experimental Gymnasium shows in al) obviousness, that the 
pupils as well as the teachers joined together on the, idea behind the school. The 
initiative to establish the school did come from students firs«. however. In** 
today's situation it will be found that the desire for changes cuts across the 
aligned groups of teachers and pupils as the responsible leadership of the chan- 
ges does. These needs can also be considered as expressions of or the results 
of disagreement on the objectives of the school. The various opinions that have 
made themselves felt here can also throw light on. development work in th^ va- 
rious sectors o^ the school ; experiments in various subjects, the integration of 
the instruction in "bundne" and '^personal interests" subjects, the development 
of information channels between the Council and the General Session, etc. . . 

The very special environment at the Experimental Gymnasium^ with its 
emphasis on the social aspect and the development of the individual in the broad- 
est possible wuy, makes it possible for ideas to be discussed freely in a 
forum in which resoect for the individual is central. It is a not unknown pheno- 
menon at the schoo*. that pressure groups can thus develop who present propos- 
als for reforms. The school's first leader believes that this has often been the 
case. Proposals for changes are made just as often by the individual pupils and 
teachers as by groupc of people, however. 

The democratic structure of the Experimental Gymnasium does not mean 
that all resolutions concerning the internal life and activity of the school must 
be passed at the General Session. It is the more general guidelines that are 
drawn up by this body. Every individual class has the opportunity to plan its own 
fcrm of instruction and work. The changes for the individual ciass take place 
mostly in cooperation between the teacher and the pupils. For the first two 
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years this cooperation took place through subject councils establislu'd in the 
various classes. On the first class level, however, this cooperation is compli'* 
cated by the fact that the teacher must have his teaching plan ready before the 
school year begins and before the pupils have begun, if the plan is to be ap- 
proved 'as an experiment by the Ministry. 

^ The larger projects of change in the academic and pedagogical seclors. 
huch as the "core^-tsubject plan" and the "bundne" subjects an<} theme-teaching, 
were prepared by pedagogical groups composed of teachers and pupilr; at the 
school. The idea for the "core-subject plan" seems to have a risen from an 
underlying need among the members. On the initiative of the school leader a 
working group was appointed that took care of the preparations for the project. 
The idea of an educational group was also used in forming the plans for 1970/71. 
A general impression of the procedure followed in the preparation of 

innovations is t>ie school's tendency to make use of groups like these. This is 
true in most of the cnBe» that need preparation and thorough discussion On the 

"administrative" level it should be mentioned that an "admissions group" has 

been established - a new group, each year -f which takes care of the admission 

of pupils. The school also has a "budget group", an information group, etc. It • 

should be noted that the groups are always establTshed by the Everyman's 

Meeting. 

Development activity at the Experimental Gymnasium is to a high degree 
marked by the internal activity in the school, by the needs and desires that are 
made known among the members. The changes that have taken pl/ice seem to be 
marked by initiative from within the school and to very little extent because of 
direct influence from the outside. The fact cannot* be completely disregarded, 
however, that there has been an indirect influence by ideas such as those on 
which a school like "Summerhill" and thq "Bernadotte School"- are founded* 

Management of changes in the decisian -m a king sector * 
Development activities at the Experimental Gymnasium are considered 
by its m'ifmberfi to be a natural part of the school. In the description of the 
school's objectives and purpose in Chapter 11 it was also obvious that several 
of the school's former and present members agreed that the school must be in 
a state of continual development. On the basis of the democratic thinking at the 
school this also seems to be a n^c^ssary consequence. Freedom for the indivi- 
dual, the programme on the development of independence and the feeling of respon 
sibility, and the fact that the school is a gyrnnasiuiD wnth a major purpose, are 
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situations that can lead to development. But it must be emphasized that the 
direction for the development is not deter mined-by this fact The principle of a 
constant reforming does not presuppose anything as to the development leading 
to something better or worse for the school as a whole or for the individual. It 
is the developmental process itself, in each individual case, that appears lo be 
important for the school. But thUi-does not say everything on the subject • The 
process must be started and maintained. To this end stimuli must be brought in 
that ensure the maintenance of the process. 

Such stimuli appear very definitely to be present at the Experimental 
Gymnasium. For every new scho6l year pupils are accepted who come from 
other schools, either from the compulsory youth school, the lower secondary 
schools (realskoler), or the gymnasium. The motivation for attending the Kxpe 
rimental Gymnasium differs from person to person. But it has been pointed out 
earlier that reactions to the school the members have attended previously 
appear to be one of the main motives for attending the Experimental Gymnasium 
Tliis motivation can also be described as a form of "negative" motivation, which 
takes- the form of an inner tension in the individual. 

The school itself seems to have defined th^ reasons for tfiis tension in the 
individual. Words such as "authority", "fellov^-human feelings", "trust" and 
"freedom" are used among others as explanatory factors - with the meaning 
that the pupils haye previously experienced the words in a negativ-* way. for 
example as distrust and non-freedom. This also offers a key to an understanding 
of the development activity that- has taken place ^t the Experimental Gymnasium. 

The word "trust" has a central position in the division of authority and 
responsibility at the Experimental Gymnasium, and within that innovation which 
maybe consiciered to be the most significant factor at the school - the process 
of decision-making in school democracy. The relationship between the Council 
and the General Scission has been built up by a development of mutual trust. 
Fairly early a tense situation developed between pfese two bodies, based on a 
form of "distrust" on the part of some of the members because of the fact that 
the Council was seizing more power than it had tfte authority to use. With this, 
one of the most central problems in the school waK affected , the right of the 
individual to make decisions. The innovation had t^us entered a critical phase 
which forced the rule into being that the Council meetings were to be open meet- 
ings for everyone except when individuals were discussed. It also led to the 
agenda for these meetings being posted prior to the meeting. Still another souce 
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of tension between the Council and the General Session in this beginning period 
was the election of pupils to the Council. A great deal of expectancy had beeu 
attached to the job of being a representative of the pupils on the Council, but the 
moment the pupils themselves took a seat on the Council there was disappoint- 
ment at how little the Council actually had to say. Gradually, as the members 
have gained experience in the division of power between the Council and the 
General Session, this tense situation has been reduced. One of the reasons for the 
reduction in tension may be the establishment of an internal information paper at 
the school whose task it is to give information on matters that have been taken 
up by the Council and matters that are to come up at the General Session. 

The involvement of the individual members at the General Session has 
been a source of development of new information media in relation to this meet- 
ing. There are groups of students who very seldom speak up at the General 
Session, pupils who appear to be passive and uninvolved. At an early point a 
need was felt for other forms for the involvement of these pupils in relation to 
the Everyman's Meeting. The school has tried to activate these pupils by the 
establishing of sub-groups or preparation group^s for the General Session, The 
idea behind this innovation was that the individual pupil would feel a greateV* 
security in a smaller group and that this would lead to greater involvement and 
better preparation for the matters to be taken up by the General Session. 

The function of the school leader in the changes in the decision-making 
area seems to become most noticeable when it is a matter of delegating Usks to 
other members of the school. The school leaders have considered this to be their 
duty By this the chances for the individual members to come into contact with 
the decisions are much increased. But with this it is very probable that somo* 
of the tension in the relationship with the leader has been redticed. The role of 
the leader in the carrying forward of the school*s main innovation appears,, in 
this delegation of tasks, to have had a positive effect to the degree ^hat unneces- 
sary conflicts have not arisen. In this connection it must be emphatiized that 
the leader has no decisive power at the school According^t^.lhe by-laws for 
the srfhobl the leader is responsible for the daily administration of the school 
according to guidelines from the General Session and the Council, The tension 
in the relationship with the leader has very proabably arisen In the conflict 
between the* traditional role of headmaster and the new leader -role. " 

Developmental work at the Experimental Gymnasium is engaged in by ^ 
members who voluntarily devote their efforts to the activity. The principle that 
the school is to'be operated in cooperation between teacher and pupil means that 

^> 
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the dovelopmenl process k«*ep8 in step with the will and abiUty to cooperate 
between the involved parties at ihe school. The actual right of the pupils to help 
determin? the changes can only be completely exploited when they are^willing 
to take on responsibility for the change^^Freedom for the individual pupil to 
take responsibility thus limits the possibilities for the school to prove its 
collective functional ability. The goodwill of the teacher in introducing innova- 
tions in the subject, educational and social areas is not enough to enable the 
school to produce successful innovations. The will of the pupils to make changes 
for themselves and the school is also decisive for this. 

In a "historical light" it is apparent that the mutual trust between the au- 
thoritative bodies at the school has gorfe through a development process that 
has had R retroactive force on the innovation in the whole of the decision-making 
area of the school. Bodies that were established during the earliest period of 
the Experimental Gymnasium have retained their functions, experience having 
proved that they were capable of survival, ^ 

The processes of innovation at the school must be understood on the basis 
of a fundamental idea of the school : That the^pupils have the freedom to deeide 
what they themselves want to do. This is a challenge that is equally hard for 
all new pupils who come to the school. For some of the pupils th^results of 
the challenge are fortunate, for others, the challenge is ioo much. The patterns 
of innovation and the administration of innovations at the Experimental Gymna- 
sium are difficult to understand if this situation is not taken into consideration. 
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Chapter V 
EFFECTS OF THE CHANGES 



THE SCHOOL MILIEU j 

The foregoing chapters are intended to illustrate the social framework 
ill which the school exists and the tasks it wants to carry out within this frame- 
work. 

It should also be apparent from these chapters that the Experimental 
Gymnasium is intended to be something other than the CDrdinary gymnasium that 
exists within the public school sector. The environment at the school, interpre- 
ted both as regards the social and the teaching environments, has been formed 
with this objective in view. 

The role of the school leader of the Experimental Gymnasium is not the 
same, for example. The right of the individual to participate in making deci- 
sions at the Experimental Gymnasium has necessarily led to this function of 
leader being redefined. The previous description of the structure of authority 
and the process of making decisions at the Experimental d'ymnasium allows an 
insight into this new conception of the leader's role. 

Tlie innovations at the Experimental Gymnasium have also led to a radical 
change in the working climate of the school, itself. To a high degree this is the 
result of the fact that teachers and pupils are' considered as equally valuable 
members of the school with the same rights. The teacher does not have his 
position^n this gymnasium on the basis of his authority as "teacher". The con- 
stant conflicts and tense situations in this area' have shown that the traditional 
role of teacher is not accepted by the members, However it seems, from the 
viewpoint of an observer, as though the members have. difficulties in differen- 
tiating between a so-called authoritarian teacher's attitude and an attitude based 
on a natural authority. With this it also appears that the school has had problems 
in being allowed to let the experiences of the teachers * snefit the development 
of the school. 

The pupils' views and the teachers' views too on the role of the teacher 
must be newly established for every new member who comes to the ischool. The 
environmental situation of the school is, however, an attitude-c!\anging factor. • 
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Even so, it has been shown at the Experimental Gymnasium that it takes time to 
alter opinions. 

Besides the problems in conjunction with "the leader ship (pf instruction" 
which is implicit in the conflict between the teachers' and the students' ideas of 
roles, the freedom from compulsory attendance is one of the school's most 
difficult innovations. On the basis of a traditional tefeiching view this practice has 
complicated the whole organization of the instruction. Support for ^he teachihg 
also seems to have b'eeu and still remains a problem for the school. .Ideally this 
freedom of attendance at the school is based-on an agreement that the pupils are 
to give notice if they want to listen to the instruction or not. For some of the 
pupils this freedom has led tp irregular attendance in clsjss. 

There havjB also beenproblems in getting the pupilp to come to class on 
time (2, p. 4). It must be emphasized, however, that the school does not consid- 
er it as ^y goal to have as many pupils as possible collected at work in class- 
es or in groups. From the earlier description of objectives and purpose of the 
school and its forms for. working with the subjects, it is apparent that the 
development of independent habits of work is encouraged and is a goal in itself. 
But as has also been pointed out earlier : Freedo'Jhi*'is a challenge that some 
accept better than others'^do. Again this is one of the core problems for the 
Sijhool : How far does individual freedom go in relation to the collective respon- 
sibility ? 

Insight, intcf how the pupils theniselves regard the environment of the school 
and the changes and activities th%t are characteristic for the Experimental 
Gymnasium can be obtained by studying the answers to the questions asked the 
pupils in this field. In Chapter II. 2. 3. a more detailed explanation has be^n 
given of a study made^^among the pupils at the School in February/March 1971. 
Here reference will be made orily to the answers to those questions that normally 
belong to Cha'pter A^, and with the reservation that those limitations are valid 
for the study that were mentioned in Chapter 11. 2. 3. Here it was emphasized 
that the survey material cannot oe considered as- fully representative of the pu- 
pils at the Experimental Gymnasium, This is especially true for the 2nd and 
3rd claGs levels, as well as fo** all of the boys. 5 

In Question 7 an effort wafi made to chart the pupils' evaluation of the 
social envirbnffient at the school. The question read : 

Question 7 Are you satis fie i with th e ay in which pupils and teachers asso- 
• ciate with each other rA school every day ? 



The distribution of answers in the limited answer choices for this questiOii 
are shown in Table 9 for those 78 pupils who answered the questionnaire. It 
appears that'there is only a small percentage, 3. 8 ^ho are, "poorly" satis- 
fled with the manner in which teachers and pupils associate. 

Table 9 : DISTRIBUTION BY PER';EN-TAGES OF PUPILS' ANSWERS TO 
QUESTION a, ACCORDING TO GIVEN ANSWER CHOICES. 
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42. 3 


29. 5 


14.4 


3. 8 


78 



The majority of the pupils (71. 8 %) are "very well" or "well" satisfied. 
About half of the pupils have given written statements on the question, and some 
of them believe that there is a natural social exchange between teachers and 
pupils at the school, while oth^jrs Bxpress the fact that they have contact -prob- 
lems with the members of the school. A typical statement was made in this 
way ; *I didn't know that t-eachers were people before I came to the Experimental 
Gymnasium. " 

In Question lO the teachers' attitude to the individual pupil was discussed 
in a general way The answers were intended to supplement the answers to 
Question 7. ■ . 

Quetotion lO : Are you satisfied with the way the teachers consider your opinions 
an d desires at the school ? 
The answers to the set answer choices showed that the pupils to a high 
degree are very satisfied with the manner in which the teachers give consider- 
ation to the Opinions and wants of the individual. As many as 79. 5 % said that 
they were "very well" or "well" satisfied. 7. 7 % said that they were fairly 
satisfied while 2. 6 % were poorly satisfied. No answer at all was given by IQ. 3% 
In the free commentaries in the answers made by 25 students, some claimed 
that the question was irrelevant for the situation at the Experimental Gymnasium 
They justify this by saying that the teachers do not have any more authority than 
they themselves have. It is also claimed that the teachers, like all other mem- 
bers of the schoo), are not supposed to give consideration to the opinions and 
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desires of the individual. One of the pupils said that the pupils, at any rate, 
have the right to Criticize both the teacher and his instruction if they want to 
do BO. ' " • . ' 

In comparing the answers to Questions 7 and 10 it will be found that only 
a very few are dissatisfied with the purely human relationship between teachers 
,,and pupils at the school. The fact that Question 10, whether* the teaohens pay , 
attention to the students' opinions, >^as felt to be irrelevant by some.of the 
pupils, may be confirmation that the school has been successful in its efforts 
to achieve the desired change in thfi'relationship between teachers and pupils. 

Beside* the purely interhuman-relations aspect in the schools environ- 
ment, the aspects of non- compulsory attendance and democracy at the school 
were touched on in the questionnaire. The question of the pupils' views on 
freedom from compulsory attendance was given in a free answer form and read: 

I ' 

Questioi^ie : What is your opinion on non -compulsory attendance for classes 
and group -work ? 

The Usual theme in the 73 answers to this question was that freedom 
Trbm compulsory attendance is necessary and decisive for the school, if it wants 
to be a democratic school. It was claimed by several pupils that this freedom 
forces the students to think for themselves. The members often touched on^the 
concept of responsibility, however. It was maintained that many pupils feel too 
little responsibility and should learn to consider other people. Many of the stu- 
dents believe that this in turn leads to problems. both for the school and the 
individual member. Some of the pupils said that people are too irresponsible 
when it is a matter of coming at the right time, and that it is much too easy to 
drop behind in their studies because it is so easy just to skip classes, among 
other reasons. Several also mentioned^hat- the non-compulsory attendance has 
had Unfortunate effects on varioys types of group work and group instruction. * 
Some of the students believed that the non -compulsory attendance should be 
based on the agreement principle to a far greater degree than it is now. 

What was the pupils' opinion of democracy at the school ? This concept » 
in this connection was intended to include the non -compulsory attendance as 
well as what has been mentioned on the right to help make decisions.. It is in- 
tehded to he an all-inclusive term for the activities at the school. 

Question 24 : Are you satisfied with school democracy as it functions at the 
Experimental Gymnasium ? 
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Thble 30 . DISTRIBUTION BY PERCENTAGES OF PUPIl^' ANSWERS TO 
QUESTION 24, ACCORDING TO GIVEN QUESTION CHOICES ; 
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From the c^ibtribution of answers to tJjis question Table lO shows that there 
is a fairly large range m the pupils' views, on school democracy at the Experi- 
mental Gymnasium. More than half of the pupils, 51. 3 %, answer that they are 
"very well^' or "well" satisfied, while 15. 4 To are "fairly" satisfied, and 14. 1 % 
are "poorly" satisfied. Irr addition there was a comparatively large group that 
had not checked any of the choiceu. 

[f the answer distribution for this question is .compared with the distribu- 
tions quoted for other questions, it will be seen that th^^re are now comparatively 
more students who have checked the alternatives "fairly" or "poorly" satisfied 
There are also fewer pupils who have checked the more positive choices. 

In analyzing the ancwer distribution to Question 24 by the different class 
levels and sex, there are very marked differences in the answer patterns 
between the different class levels and between boys and girls. The pupUs at the 
2nd class level are. on the average, more ^iatisfied with school democracy than 
the pupils at the 1st and 3rd levels are. In percentages the pupils at the 3rd 
class level are the least satisfied. But it must be emphasised here that the sample 
of pupils at the 3rd class level cannot be considered as representative of the 
pupils at this level. This thereby limits the generalizations andxhe results must 
remain an expression of the opinion.7 of those 16 3rd»year students who turned 

in their answers. 

As for the difference between the girls and the boys, the boys seem on the 
average to be more satisfied with school democracy than the girls. In addition 
• there were more girls than boys who did not answer the question, 

A more complete picture of the pupila* viewF on school democracy can be 
obtained by studying the freely written statements (32 In all). In these too both 
positive and negative evaluations appear. It is saiAhat there is nothing wrong 
with th« system practised at the Experimental Gynmasium. It can stand as an 
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example for other bchoolb, \>ut it admitted that there are problems. Several 

of the students believe that examen artium and the curriculum are obstacles to 

« 

School democracy. It was a«so said that the pupUs are too passive, that the 
school has a tendency to ''divert them from their purpose". Some of the pupils 
expressed an unenthusia^tic attitude towards the school democracy at the 
Experimental Gymnasium. 

As was seen in Questions IG and 24, concerning the non -compulsory 
attendance and school democracy, there are divided opinions on these situations 
at the Experimental Gymnasium, The changes which the school has put ir to 
operation appear to have hud highly different effet ts on the pupils, I he returned 
answers seem to point this out 

What effr'ct has the Experimental Gymnasium had on the individual pupil 
and his development A question like this sliould cast even more Hght on x\\o 
environment at the school and the school's method of realizing its objectives. 
Question 25 discussed this situation : 

Question 25 : What significance do you think that the Experimental Gymnasium 
has had for you and your , own de velopment 

The question was answered by 69 of the 78 pupils who returned complete 
answers. The opinions that were »'xpressed here were again very divided - to a 
comparatively large group of students it appears thaVthe Experimental Gymna- 
sium has been of great significance in the development oi their independence. 
Several bring out the fact that the school has taught them to think in a freer 
manner. Others emphasize the positive int'*rhuman situation at the school, and 
that this has helped to solve purely personal problems. 

There are few who claim that the school has been of any significance for 
them in the subject and learning sectors. Th^re are also several pupils who 
think that the school has*tiot meant \inyhing to them at all, Others believe that 
they have become lazy and somewhat careless at the school. 

The changes that have been marie at the Experimental Gymnasiumj seen 
in relation to other gymnasiums and as the pupils see them, appear to have 
different effects on the pupils. This must be considered as normal, but the 
transition and readjustment to th< Experimental Gymnasium seems^ according 
to the available material, to be a challenge which not all the pupils have mana- 
ged to accept equally successfully. 

DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITY 

In the pupil< study that was made in February/ March 1971 at the Experi- 
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mental Gymnasium information was also obtained on the pupils* op'nions of the 
teaching conditions and the process of making decisions at the school. Together 
with the pupils' viewpoints on conditions in the social environmental situation 
of the school, which were discussed in the previous chapter iV . I), this infor- 
mation should offer a more thorough understanding of the effects of the innov- 
ation activity on the students at the Experimental Gymnasium. 
The students 'answers to four questions concerning the cooperation between 
teacher-pupil and pupil «pupil have been set up with a distribution by percen> 
tages in Table 11. 

Perc entages o*" the total number of 78 complete retui^ns (refer to Chapter 
II, 3) have been calculated. 



Table 11 : DISTRIBUTION BY PERCENTAGES Of PUPILS* ANSWERS TO 
QUESTJONS 8. 11, *13 and 15, ACCORDING TO /iET ANSWER CHOICES 
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From the answers to the questions it appears that there is a comparativi«l\^ 
small percentage who are "poorly" satisfied with the cooperation between the 
members ir- the instructional area. The pupils are, however, on the average 
more satisfied with the openness with which problems in instruction are dis- 
cussed than with the guidance the pupils receive from the teachers involved. 
The statistics in Table 11 otherwise show that there is a relatively wide range 
in the pupils' views on the cooperation in instruction. They are also satisfied 
in general with this cooperation. The free answers in corijuni tion with the ques- 
tions in Table 11 do not give any further information on cooperation among thi» 
jTiembers of the school. ^ 

Where mutual cooperation among the teacher?> is concerned there is very 
little available informatit^ In the information ofgan, "On School ni?mo<:racy" 
ho^vever. it was said that it has been difficult, up to ihe pres<'nt, to achieve any 
stable form for cooperation among the teachers This Is explained by the fact 
thifct the teachers have not had either the excess time or the energy for any such 
activity (2, p. 9). The school has tried, however, to strengthen the cooperation 
between the teachers by letting them take a group dynamics course (a course 
following the plan of the Danish psychologist Arne Sjdlund). 

An effort was made to obtain information on the pupils' opinions of the 

school's subject'offers, their schedule a;id the school building^by usjng three 

questions. The answers to these questions have been set up in Table 12. 

Table l2 : DISTRIBUTION BY PERCENTAGES OF PUPILS' ANSWERS TO 
QUESTIONS 9, 12 and 23, ACCORDING TO SET ANSWER CHOICES. 
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According to Table 12 It appears that most of fhe pupils aHhe gymnasium 
are satisfied with the subject offers of the school. In the freely written answers 
it was also revealed that several of the pupils are dissatisfied with the fact that 
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the offers are so strictly limited by the curriculum and examen artium. Several 
pupils also expressed their enthusiasm for the "theme" plan with whicli the 
school has experimented. 

The pupils at the school are, on the average, '^fairly** satisfied with their 
schedules. However a relatively large group of pupils, 15. 4 %. are "poorly" 
satisfied. Only 9. 0 % of the pupils are very weU satisfied. The free answers 
to the question reinforce this*tendency in the answer -distribution. 

Concerning the'school's premises, 16. 7 '^n or the pupils are "poorly" sa- 
tisfied, 23. 1 % are "very well" satisfied. A couple of the free answers indicate 
that the rooms are "horrible", but it is claimed by many of the pupils that here 
they have the possibilities for "making" their own school. 

The most important innovation by far at the Experimental Gymnasium is. 
as has been mentioned previously, the changes made in the decision-making 

sector. The pupils were also asked questions concerning this situation. In 

Table 13 the answers have been set up for Questions 20, 21, 18, l9 and 22. 



Table 13 ; DISTRIBUTION IN PERCENTAGES OF PltPILS' ANSWERS TO 
QUESTtONS 20, 21, IS. l9 and 22, ACCORDING TO SET ANSWER CHOICES. 
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The pupils at the school were, on the average "well" satisfied with the 
decision -making process at the school as it was expressed in the questions in 
Table 13. However, there was a comparatively wide range in tlie satie faction ' 
of the pupils with the possibilities of exerting influence on those matters taken 
up by the Council and on the decisions made at the General Session For 
Question 20 there were 10. 3 % who were "poorly" satisfied and 16. 7 % who 
A^ere "very well" satisfied. In analyzing the answers frpm the different class 
levels more closely, however, it proved that the 1st year students are those 
lee^st satisfied with the possibilities of exerting influence on matters taken up 
by the Council. This marked difference between the class levels* is nbt found 
in Question 21. The evaluation of the possibilities tor exerting influence onthe^ 
decisions made by the General Session appears to have an even distribution 
at all three class levels. The freely expre'fesed answer s to Questi'ons 20 and. 21 
offer no further information in this respect. 

In answer to Question l8 on the information which the pupils are given on 
decisions made in the school the same ten-iency is found as /or Question 20 ^ 
The^pupils in the 1st year class are markedly less satisfied with the informa- 
tion than either the 2nd or 3rd class levels. The group of pupils, 9 %, who are 
"poorly" satisfied, consists mostly of pupils at the 1st class level. 

Regardless of class level the pupils are generally satisfied with the way 
in which the "administration" functions in its daily life. This is true also for 
the evaluation of the manner ih^whTcTTthe school allocates its money. There 
a large group of students, 28. 2 %, who had ho opinion on this question. 
The pupils' answers to the questions concerning the teaching conditions 
and the decision-making process at the school show that the pupils, on the av- 
erage, are generally satisfied with the manner in which the innovations function. 
But the fact cannot be concealed that there are divided opinions among the 
students included in the survey material on those conditions taken up in the 
questions. If the answers ta the questions quoted in this chapter are considered 
in relation to the answers to the questions in the previous chapter, howevei-. the 
conclusion could be drawn that the pupils experience the greatest difficulties in 
conjunction with the educational activities at the Experimental Gymnasium. 
This is not the case for the cooperation in instruction but for the problems in 
connection with freedom and responsibility The attitude towards the right to 
participate in making decisions seeme to be more clearly defined and acted upon 
among the pupils than their relationship to the processes of education; Their 
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attitude toward the curriculum and the examen artium oa*inot cover up the Tact 
that'there is a group of pupils at the school who. on the whole. hav»' problems 
an educational context. 

PUttUICATlONS AKD DISSEMINATION TO OTHER SCHOOLS 

During its period of existence the Experimental Gymnasium in Oslo has 
managed to establish itself as an institution. Because of;this the school has also 
been allowed time and opportunity to try out its ideaff. To some degree this 
establishing as an institution must be ascribed to the fact that the school has 
received the necessary financial support from the city of Oslo. Along with the 
entitusiasm and the courage to push forward which has characterized the driving 
forces behind the school this has now led to the school*.* gradually having .enter- 
ed a more peaceful phase. whij:h is marked by development activity on the 
internal level What has been presented in the aforegoing chapters on the devel- 
opment acMvity at the school supports this theory, since the school has placed 
great emphasis ouring the last two years on the building up of a satisfactory 
standard of insiruction for its members. 

Where the school and the effect it has had ow the rest of the school system 
is concerned, il is difficult to make &ny statement. The demand for a democra* 
i\7s\T}g of the school appears to run parallel with increasing demands for democ- 
racy on the work-sitt^ in the rest of society, also. What effect the Experimen- 
tal Gymnasium ^las had on the formulation of the cooperative forms within the 
public school sector is impossible to say. But it must be permissible to state 
that the tJchool has had an effect on the debate that went on and that is still raging 
about lemocracy in the school. This was revealed most clearly perhaps during 
the period of the founding of the school and during the school's first yeai' of 
existence. During this time the Experimental Gymnasium placed great emphasis 
on spreading information about the school and its fundamental ideas to oth&r 
activities. Uie school sent lecturers to other schools, political parties and va- 
rious organizations. When compared .vith the first year of the school's existence 
this activity appears to have, been reduced in recent years. The Experimental 
Gymnasium itself is constantly visited by school professionals and students, 
both from here in Norway and abroad (2, p. 1). 

' The Experimental Gymnasium pubJishes its own information paper "On 
School Democracy" (2), which is sent to the editorial offices of school newspa- 
pers all over the country, to student councils in the gymnasiums and to the 
representatives of The Association of Secondary School Teachers in Norway. 
This organ reports on the activities of th^e "Experimental Gymnasium and is in- 
tended to offer a basis for debate on school democracy. 
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In this connection it should be mentiont'd that a parallel experimctit to the 
Kxperimental Gymnasium in Oslo was set up at the experimental gymnasium in 
CJothenborg, Sweden, at a fairly early date An experimental gymnasium was 
also started in Haerum, one of Oslo's neighbouring communities, in 1969. Den- 
mark has also founded its experimental gymnasivi m^which has Sprung from the 
same school -democratic ideas that are the basis for the schools in Oslo, 
Gothejiborg and Baerum. This gymnasium started in 1970 and is located in the 
( cvmmunity of Gladsaxe, just outside Copenhagen. The Experimental Gymna- 
sium in Oslo has apparently influenced the development of all throe of these 
experimental gymnasiums. 

The Institute for Social Research at the University of Oslo and the Depart- 
ment for School Research and Experimentation of the School Administration for 
the City of Oslo have been given the job of observing the development activity at 
the ExDerimental Gymnasium in Oslo. A research team from the former insti- 
tute has observed the activity at the gymnasium. Up to the present this has 
resulted in two dissertations on<the school. Reterence ha.s been made to these 
in the preceding chapters. The titles of these works are "Experiences from the 
Experimental Gymnasium in Oslo**, Oslo 1970 (5), and "The Experimental 
Gymnasium, an Analysis of the Objectives and an Effort to Make an Evaluation", 
Oslo 1970 (3). 

For its part the Department for School Research and Experimentation has 
made a provisional report on "The Experimental Gymnasium During the School- 
year 1967-68*'. (12). 

Together, the above-mentioned institutions have tried to present a picture 
and an evaluation of the work that has been carried out at the Experimental 
Gymnasium. No other form of systematic evaluation of the school has hitherto 
been made. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

In Chapters i and il of this report an effort has been made to form a basis 
for the understanding of those ideas dn which the Experimental Gymnasium in 
Oslo is founded. An important characteristic of these ideas are the idep.s of 
school democracy. Through its operations the Experimental Gymnasium has 
attempted to realize these ideas by allowing the pupils and teachers the same 
right to make decisions in all of the school spheres. The principle of the right 
to participate in decision-making appearsito stand as both c-bjective and means 
for the member s of the Experimental Gyiiinasium as a group. The gymnasium 
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that is established will, by virtue of this, necessar ily be different in many ways 
from the traditional gymnasium. 

The principle of participation in making decisions has put i.s mark on the 
innovations and the development work that has been carried out at the Experi- 
mental Gymnasium. This activity is discussed in Chapters III and IV : *^he 
innovation area that appears to have achieved the greatest reverberations both 
within and outside. of the Experimental Gymnasium, and which now has the 
most noticeable dissimilarities in relation to other gymnasiums, is centred ia 
the decision-making process and the bodies which this has formed at the school. 
On the whole, the complete process of making decisions at the^chool must be 
regarded as an important part of this innovation. 

The aim of the present study has been to describe innovations that make 
themselves felt at an experimental school. One of the main purposes of this 
description has also be^n to explain how the administration of this innovation 
process has been carried out. In this context it has also been natural to de - 
scribe how the internal social system of the school interacts with the innovation 
processes, and how the relationship to the school's external, sjurrounding en-, 
yironment may havd affected th^se processes. 

In describing the effects of the changes that have been made at the Exper- 
imental Gymnasium, compared to other schools, emphasis has been placed on 
effects on the school's environmental situation, seen with the eyes of the pupils. 
For the people who took the initiative in the founding of the school it appears to 
have been important to aj.low the innovations to af/^ct the interhuman relations 
at the Experimental Gymnasium. The effect on the performance level for the 
pupils appears therefore to be soi^lpwhat outside the framework of the'present 
report. A compaj^isor of the performances of pupils at the Experimental Gym- 
nasium and at other gymnasiums in Oslo has not been included, for thisrea^son. 

The effects of the innovations at the Experimental Gymnasium have been 
clarified mainly with the help of statements from pupils who attend the school 
at present. It must be emphasized that those statements quoted in Chapters II 
and V cannot be regarded as heing completely representative of the general 
opinions among the pupils at the Experimental Gymnasium. However, they help 
to present a picture of the divided and dissimilar opinions which the pupils have 
about the Experimental Gymnasium. 

The members of the Experimental Gymnasium themselves look on their 
school as a gymnasium. In this, however, there appears to be a source of 
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constant conflict at tHe school. On the one hand the school has taken on the re- 
spont'i^ility of guiding its pupils towards the examen artium, the final examin- 
ations for this type of school. On the other hand the school wants to allow , its 
pupils to develop in freedom, T;he examen artium and the accompanying require- 
ments as to curricula for the various sutjects is considered by many to be an 
obstacle to the latter objective (refer Chap. U and see above), 

. It is apparent that the Exper imental'Gymnasium represents a challenge to 
each of its members. The freedom to decide what one wants to do by one's 
self, what to read and what instruction to listen to is a challenge that not. all of 
the pupils manage to accept to an equal degree. A number of the school's main 
problems appear to he t.onnected with the different views among the members 
as to how structured the teaching offer should be, how much the indivi^lual pu- 
pils should be led and to what degree tlie .teachers should use the professional 
'knd pedagogical authority that is a natural result of their teacher's training 
and position. It oppears lhat it is in connection with the instruction plan itself 
that the members experience the greatest difficulties, The relationship to the 
process of making decisions and" the right to help make them appear to be more 
clearly defined and acted upon by the pupils than is their relationship to the - 
prqpesses of instruction (refer Cliap. V, Section 2. ) 



^ 
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Appendix 1 

BY-LAWS FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL GYMNASIUM IN OSLO 



1. Through experimental activity of an educational, subject and organizational 
nature the Experimental Gymnasium in Oslo will gather experience which can 
aid in changing the form of the present gymnasium. This gymnasium is also to 
be an alternative to toduy^s gymnasium, Tlie school will be founded on school 
deniocracy in order to create the basis for the growth and development of the 
pupils in the broadest possible way.' 

2. The school leader is responsible for the school's daily administration 
according to guidelines from the General Session, and the Council, and is the 
school's responsible representative in negotiations with the authorities. 

3. The Council is the executive authority of the school. It is composed'of four 
pupils elected by the pupils, three teachers elected'by the schools teachers, 
the school leader and one representative of the par'^nts of the pupils. The 
Council is elected for six months at a time and chooses its own chairman 
and secretary. The Council has a quorum when six of its members are present. 

a) The Council makes recommendations on the matters to be taken up at the 
General Session and always on pedagogical and subject matters, new experi- 
ments and new subjects. If two members want to bring up a matter, this does 
not go through the Council but is taken up directly at the General Session. 

b) The Council is also the recommending body for all positions at the school. 
The Ministry hires the personnel, as is usual for the upper schools, but cannot 
employ any teacher not approved by the Council. These appointments are made 
for specified periods only. The Council is responsible for the admission of new 
pupils. 

c) If a member does not function well scholastically and socially, and does not 
show any signs ofimprovement after he has been talked to, the person in 
question cannot demand to be a member of the school during the following se- 
mester. The member has the right to be present at all conferences concerning 
himself. The Council is the responsible body in such decisions. . 
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cD The agenda should be madel^iblic prior to every meeting. Resolutions are 
passed with a simple majority and are to be made public following each meet- 
ing. In general the meetings are open to the members of the school. The reso- 
lutions passed by the Council can be taken up at the General Session if two of 
the members demand this, 

4. The General Session is the school's deciding body and is to take up questions 
concerning the principle guidelines of the school and the members' welfare. 

a) The General Session is composed of all members of the school and is led 
by a board of five members who are elected for each semester. The board is 
to have one teacher member. 

b) The board has one permanent representative without the right to vote, on 
the Council. 

c) The board arranges and leads the General Sessions and prepares«all matters 
to be discussed. The agenda and proposals for resolutions are to be made pu^fc- 
Uc by posting for tvo complete school days. . 

d) Written votes are to be cast if Iwo membei^s of the General Session dem^ind 
this. Resolutions passed at the General Session require a simple majority. The 
Council has a one-time postponement veto on decisions made at the G^eral 
Session. 

5. Changes in the by-laws require a 2/3 majority at the General Session, and 
-this resolution must be repe'ated ^Svice with at least one month's interval in 

order to be valid. ^ 
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Appendix 2 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOP PUPILS AT THE EXPERIMENTAL GYMNASIUM 
Class -level and course : 



I am a girl ( ) 
I am a boy ( ) 



1. What do you think the school's objectives and duties should be ? 

y 

2. In what way do you think that the school can best' realize its objectives ? 



3. Do you agree with the objectives of the school as they are expressed in the 
by-laws of the school ? 

(Check) 

Yes ( ) 
No ( ) 
Don^t know ( ) 

4. Do you think that the school has managed, during its period of existence, 
to realize the objectives and tasks it ret for itself ? 

Yes ( ) 
No ( ) 
Don't know ( ) 

Whatf in your opinion, is reupcnsible for the school having attained or not 
having attained Its objectives ? 

5- Do'you believe that most people outside of the school understand the purpose 
otthe school ? 

Yes ( ) 
No ( ) . 
i Don't know ( . ) 
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6. Have you the impression that the aims of the school have changed during , 
the time it has existed ? 

Yes ( ) 
No ( ) 
Don't know ( Y 

If so, in what way ? : 

7. Are you satisfied with the way in which pupils and teachers associate with 
. each other at school everyday ? 

Very Satisfied ( ) 
Well " -( ) 
Fairly " ( ) 
Poorly ( ) 



8. Are you satisfied with the help you receive from the teachers for subjects 

( ■ 

and studies at school ^ 

Very Satisfied ( ) 

Well " ( ) 

Fairly " ( ) 

; ' Poorly " ( ) 



9. Are you satisfied with the choice of subjects offered by the school ? 

Very Satisfied ( ) 
Well . " ( ) 
Fairly " ' ( ) 
Poorly " ( ) 



10. Are you satisfied with the way the teachers consider your opinions 
desires at the school ? 

Very Satisfied ( 
Weil " ( 
■ ■ , .* . Fairly " ( 

Poorly *' ( 
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and 

) 
) 
) 
) 



11. Are you 'Satisfied with the help you receive from fellow-students for purely 
scholastic problems ? 

Very Satisfied ( ) 
Well " ( ) 
Fairly " ( ) 
Poorly " ( ) 
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12. Are you satisfied with the schedule you have at school . 

Very Satisfied ( ) 

Well " ( ) 

Fairly " ( . ) 

. ^ Poorly . " ( ) 

15, Are you satisfied with the' way teachers and pupils cooperate on instruction 
questions 

. * Very Satisfied ( ) 

Well " ( ) 
Fairly " ( ) 

^ -f Poorly " ( ) 

14. Are you satisfied with -the interest which your parents have shown in the 
school and its work ? 

Very Satisfied ( .) 
Well ' " ( ) 
Fairly ( ) 

Poorly " (. ). 

15. Are you satisfied with the openness with which problems in instruction 
are discussed between teachers and pupils ? 

Very Satisfied ( ) 
Well " ( ) 
Fairly " ( ) 

. • I. ^ * Poorly " ( ) 

16. What is your opinion on non-compulsory. attendance for classes and^group- 
work ? , 
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'.17. Are you satisfied with the interest which the State Council on Secondary 
Education and the Ministry for Church and Education have shown in 'the 
school ? 

^ Very Satisfied ( ) 

Well ( ) 

Fairly " I ) 
Poorly " ( ) 



18. Are you satisfied with the information you receive on decisions made at 
school ^ 

Very Satisfied ( ) 
Well " ( ) 
Fairly " , ( ) 
Poorly " ( ) 



19. Are you satisfied with the way the administration functions :r. everyday' 
life ? ' , 

Very Satisfied ( ) 
Well " ( 
Fairly " ( ) 
Poorly " ( ) 



20. Are you satisfied with the possibilities you have to exert influence on the 
matters taken up in the Council ? 

Very Satisfied ( ) 
Well { •) 

Fairly " ( ) 
Poorly " ( ) 



21. Are you satisfied with the possibilities you have to exert influence on the 
decisions made at the General Sessions ? 

Very Satisfied ( ) 
Well " I ) 
Fairly ( ) 

Poorly J' "( ) 
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22. Are you satisfied with" the way the school uses its money 

Very Satisfied ( ) 

Well " ( ) 

Fairly " ( ) 

. . , . Poorly 'J ( ) 

23. Are you satisfied with the premises the school is allowed to use ? 

Very' Satisfied ( ) 

Well " ( ) 

Fairly " ( ) 

Poorly " ( ) 



24. Are you satisfied with school democracy as it functions at the Experimental 

Gymnasium ? ^ 

if Very Satisfied ( ) 



Well " ( ) 
Fairly ^ ( . ) 
Poorly " ( ) 



25. What signi/icance do you think that the Experimental Gymnasium has had 
for you and your own development ? 
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PREFACE . 

This study, done under the pressure of time, depended on an extraordinary 
amount of cooperation from a number of people for its completion. The enthu- 
siasm and insightful reflections on the part of people a^t Thornlea made this 
task possible, and in a real sense indicates the kind of motives and abilities 
that are behind the school's capacity to innovate. 

The Principal of Thornlea, Art IVIurch,and the Director of Instructional 
Services, Jerry Diakiw, deserve a speci^thanks for spending countless hours 
with us from an already demanding schedule. We ai so thank them for their 
helpful comments on an earlier draft of this report. This study would not have 
been possible without Iheir extraordinary support; 

The frankness with which teachers told us their personal feelings and 
perceptions of the school was an invaluable source of insights into the day to ' 
day operations of the school. We thank them all for their genuine contribution 
to this study. 

The parents and students whom we interviewed agai'n reminded us of the 
ease at which people connected with Thornlea talk about their school, its 
successes and failures. ^ 

The. York County Board of Education, the Director of Education, Mr. 
Sam Chapman and his administration reflect another aspect of the openness in 
that school system in their willingness and desire lo participate in this project. 

This study also benefited greatly from the working papers developed by 
the central CERl staff in Paris. The semiAar held in Norway in January 1971 
was particularly helpful in designing the structure of this report. 

Finally, _we are grateful to our colleagues Peggy Hewson, Carolyn Moody 
and Herb Spiers in the Department of Sociology and in the companion project 
on York County Board of Education who participated in the design of this study 
and contributed in vaRious ways directly and indirectly during the course of 
carrying it out. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This report is one of a series of case studies at the local, regional and 
national level of various educational systems around the world. This study of 
Thornlea Secondary School is done in conjunction withi»another report on the 
school's regional authority, York County Board of Education. * These iii turn 
are complemented oy a study of the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. 
All of these efforts in Canada, and in other countries, focus on the process of 
deliberate change within an educational institution, 

Canadian education has been, historically and traditionally, more conser- 
vative than that of its neighbours to the south. On 'the other hand schooling 
methodologies and structures haye rarely been as traditional or conventional as 
those of the British Isles or many Western Europeah countries. 

In recent years, Canadian education has been characterized by serious 
attempts to impro\'e the quality of education as several provincial commissions 
on education testify. ^There has al&o been anincrease4n innovation and exper- 
imentation with new ideas. Thornlea is known throughout much of Canada as an 
innovative soir65T*aTtempting to combine the best of past educational practices 
and exper^ents.>^ 

^-^m unexpectedly, Thornlea is located close to one of Canada's major 
urhian centres. Although it would be impossible to compute exactly the benefit 
of such an urban environment, it is clear that Thornlea has gained from its 
proximity to such a large conglomerate of people, ideas and energy. Then, too, 
the school is located in the richest and most densely populated province of Ca- 
nada ; the resources available for the school's use exceed those of most schools 
in smaller urban and non-urban areas across Canada. The specific geographical 
locale of Thornlea affords it the benefits of one of the fastest growing, most 
economically viable Boards of Education anywhere in the province. 

The conditions then, from a strictly resource point of view'i are optimal 
for innovation. However, it has become evident that the Impact of other varia- 
bles in determining educational innovation must be taken into account. The 
necessity for a sociological perspective oh innovation seems to be particularly 
great. Thus-^ the internal social relationships within the school itself and the ^ 
school's relations to outside bodies are the focus of this study. 

We should like to emphasize that this study is in the main a descriptive 
pne. Neither the intention nor the methodology of our research was designed 
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■ for hypi^thesib testing, statistical measurement or a comprehensive in-depth 
study. The report is in the best sense of the word an overview. Although over 
fifty lengthy interviews were conducted, taped and transcribed, with parents, 
teachers and students, our sampling method -vas most certainly not random. At 
our disposal also were the studies of the local Board of Education of the school 
itself. These were supplemented by interviews with Board personnel and by * 
actual observation at the school. Time, however, was the most limiting factor. 
.A dynamic view of any school structure cannot be captured . in a study of three 
months^ duration. , . 

CXir observations and suppositions then are largely impressionistic. Our 
conclusions and recommend^io/is make nb pretence to absolute objectivity. 
Any such report is bound to be open to any number of valid criticisjns, * 

.alternative perceptions, and strong reactions. It is not the intention of tJiws^ 
report to attempt to offend or compliment any individual or group. If ind 
the report provokes discussion and evaluation, and in some small way adds 
to the general body of knowledge and new insight s^on school innovativeness, 

Vwe shall be gratified. 

A study of a complex school made over a short period of time is inevitably 
superficial. It is perhaps best to explain our methodology at the outset in order 
to provide a conte:ct in which the reader can interpret our observations? / 

We gathered data through a series of in-depth interviews, existing^fe^earch 
reports and records and our own perceptions and informal discussions ^t the 
school. 

Our primary source of information was obtained from fifty -three taped 
interviews that were carried out among teacj;iers, administrators, students and 
parents from Thornlea. Of these fifty-three interviews some were 'joint' inter- 
views that is husband and wife or two students, etc. Thus, a total of sixty- • 
five persons were actually involved in the interviews. 

Formal interviews were supplemented by our attendance at a number of 
staff meetings, committee meetings and student council meetings. Some time 
was also spent observing in a number of classrooms. 

In a more informal way much of our time was spent sitting in the staff 

lounge or the cafeteria, chatting casually with staff jind students about our work, 

the school, education in general. 

• I, - 

School files were made readily available to us.. In this way we were able 

to Lheck minutes of past meetings. Board memoranda and the like. , 
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As well, the York County Board's Research Office made available to us - 
interim and final reports of research carried out during the first two years of 
Thornlea. This material covered such areas as general attitudes, behavioural 
expectations of each constituency, job satisfaction among Thornlea staff, ^ 
trustees' goals for Thornlea, etc. 

It is important to remember that this is largely a descriptive study with 

* some attempt at a preliminary analysis of the schools structure. As such 
there is no over -riding conceptual framework, excepting some general outlines 
mufuiLyy agreed upon by iha various international participants in Norway during 
January 1971. Consequently, this study is not an attempt to test any hypothesis 
about innovative activity, rather it is an attempt to describe Thornlea lo the 
rest of the world and indeed to itself, so that by example, new concepts ol the 
process of innovative schooling and new ideas concerning how innovation takes 
place may be brought into a comparative light, and thus into the international 
arena. 'Our attempt was to conjpile a general picture of the school's various 
components while at the sarjsie time focusing on a few specific innovations. - 
Thornlea provided many examples of innovations from which to choose. The 
innovations which we selected for study should be seen as illustrations of some 
of the intioBjitive programmes at Thornlea, not as a complete description. 
Moreover^ in t|ie sense that we focus on innovations as distinct from the total 
progr^me of the school, our description cannot be taken as representative of 
the school's overall activities. 

There is no doubt that a more intensive' study, perhaps supplemented with 
a questionnaire survey, would provide a more detailed' and more authentic 
description of the school. However, becgiuse. we v/ere attempting to look at 
innovation qualitatively and quantitatively, we feel that the methods-^we have 
utilized have some sociological validity, ' 

The interviews were in the main taped sessions of approximately one hour 
in length. Some wert^ only three-quartera of an hour, others were three hours 
in duration. Only one family chose not to be taped and this interview was 
recoriled asjbetit as was possible frcmi memory. One teacher interview wus 
not completed, one other teacher chosf* not to be interviewed ^t all, and one 
teacher was available only at times that were not*possible for us to 
accpomniodate, ^ * 

Twenty-one o\it of a total of lifty-one teachers were interviewed. The 

^basis for selection was to inclu^e^ali teachers who were on the major com- 
rtiittees (Thcrnlea Advisory Council and Instructional Policy^Committee, see 
below), plus a random sample of remaining teachers. All members of the 
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management team we.re interviewed. As well, two administrators from York 

> 

County Board of Education were included. Twenty students were interviewed, 
most in si^ngle sessions, some in^joint interviews with other students or parents, 
JThirteen interviews with parents , were carried out, with twenty parents being 
involved. In selecting students and parents we attempted to obtain a cross - 
section of people with different views on the school. In this way we tried to 
arrive at ^ composite picture of tlie* scho^jl. It should be reiterated thoMgh that 
our sajjiple is not rando.~n, 

Intervi'Sws with teachers usually took plage between their classes, in 
lunch breaks or after school. A few were carried out in teachers' homes or 
over a meal in a local restaurant. Teachers seemed genuinely inter^ested in 
contributing to the study. We were continually impressed with the openness^nd 
frankness of teachers in expressing their views and feelings about the School. In 
fact, in many c^ses we found ourselves in confidence that might not have been 
•shared with other teachers. Both -informal talki^and taped interviews were used 
as cross-checks on veu:*ious points of information. As much as possible taped 
interviews, were kept at an informal level. We carried out interviews using 
general guidelines to orient people to specific areas of concern-goals and objec- 
tives of the school, description of advanced practices, social structure of the 
school and the patterns of influence and communication l?y various groups and 

r 

the impact and evaluation of change. Those interviewed were encouraged to talk 
freely and pur sue any areas of particular interest to them. This approach, com- 
bined with occasional probing, served to give a comprehensive view of any one 
teacher's attitudes and perceptions. To some extent the more change oriented 
teachers took more initiative and interest in our work, stopping often in- the 
staff room, inviting us to lunch,, etc. The impact this might have'had on the 
more conservative teachers is hard to determine ; however, it is a factor to be 
reckoned with. Our information sources then were probably somew^hat biased, 
as change oriented personnel were generally more receptive. 

Each of the four school administrators were interviewed. The Director of ■ 
iTistri^^onal'Services and the Principal were constantly available for checking 
of material, supplementary information, etc' Much the same interview approach 
w^s used with thes& administrators, with some emphasis on more detailed ar|^as. 

Students were* by and large very open to being interviewed. They were se- 
lected 0:1 t'.vo bases : those actively involved in school affairs ; an equal number 
of those not involved. An attempt was made to balance age levels, parental • 
income and numbers of male and female respondents. This was not entirely 
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successful iia morv active students were readily availabJe and those less in- 

volvi^d wore often reluctant. Student awareness of the nature and scope of the study 

was relatively minimal, although our work had been announced in the school 

and written up in a local newspaper. The fact that some of the interviews with 

the twenty students took place in the presence of fellow students or parents, 

might possrbly have influenced the open expression of their opinions. Interviews 

with students were more flexible than those with teachers, They did not readily 

follow the conceptual guidelines we had prepared. On the whole, we found them 

eager lo contribute. The r^ige of stiudent opinion seemed fairly wide^from # 

radical to conservative, articulate to inarticulate. Rapport did not seem diffi- o 

cult to achieve (perhaps because our interviewers were generally young and/or 

bearded, not at all uiiiisual at Thornlea). 

PalH'nts wert selected on the recommendation of several administrators. 

In total twenty were inlf.'rviewed. As with the other constituencies an attempt 

wans made to balaitce income-groups and philosophical orientations. A number 

« 

of parents were selected because of their participation on the Thornlea Advisory 
/ Council « othors becnur^e they were indicated ^s typical r^tj'pical. Some .effec- 
tive balance was achieved in terms of income and rangt ■ * ■ ; non, however. 
Parents selected had all been sent a letter requesting an interview* with a co- 
vering letter from the'principal of the school. Most parents were interviewed in 
^ their houses on week-day evenings, although &:ome were interviewed in their 
downtown Toronto business offices, one parent even showed his enthusiasm and 
r inter«r»*t' in tfte schcKjl by coming ib our Toronto offices for the interview. Suffice 
}ii to say th««t j^ents were generally open about their views and concerns over 
'Tho?nlea. :ln some cases we hafi to emphasize the neutral nature of our use of 
;be term -'innovatiort^^partlcularly in the case of more conservative^parents. 

Visits to the' school often .provided us ^vUh clues to follow up in interviews. 
Information In one interview could be counter -checked in the next and so on. 

' The most seric & limitation in the study was that of t^ me. Not nearly a a 
much ifme as would have been desirable was spent actually in the school, obser* 
\*^ng and participating, over the three month per i<)d. during which the e^udy was 
conducted More extensive -inter views including ni ore Board perconnel, teachers 
in Jocal schools, etc. would have been lielpfuJ. 

From a qualitative standpoint wq thiiik that we were able to ^et a t'^pre^- 
hensTve picture of Thornlea's activities. We were continually impre»(^e<yby the 

opennesa of all ^ople we interviewed in discussing all aspects of the schboVs / 

• '«*■*• " ■* . < 

ppprduch to cyi^cation and innovation. We felt thai th^ openness contributed to 
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the authenticity of the data gathered. The degree of openness should also prb- 
bfibly be taken as in indicator of one reason why Thornlca is innovative. 

A final noto should be added on our conception of innovii^ivoness. The 
lOGtk in North America A\as a p^ d of ubiquitbujiinnovativc activity in 
education. However » during thisperyod there was a tendency to make the adop- 
tion of innovations synonymous with ''good" educational practices. Numerous 
innovations were adopted usually v, ithout careful assessment as to how they 
contributed to the goals of education. The trend in the 1970s is toward accoun.- 
tability. The main question now being asked is h^ w can we determine if inno- 

vations are worthwhile. Our notion of innovativeness is one which includes the 

"iHi^ntification of factors which make for a high likelihood that innovations will 
arise and be considered for adoption ; buf it also includes the notion that at 
some point innovations must be evaluated in terms of objectives that the adopter 
school or school system 5\olds. We call these the ^tuantitative and qualitative 
dimensions of Innovativentss respectively. Thi-^ .• ■jncern with the qualitative 
dimension or the question pf how we can determine if innovations are worthwhile 
is one theme that runs through this report a theme which is often neglected in a 
considerationrof school innovativeness. 

Another aspect of our conception of innovativeness should also be empha- 
sized in order to appreciate developments at Thornlea in a proper perspective. 
Innovation implies growth and growth Is not always a smooth process. In fact, 

* the innovative organization by definition, ois a problem solving entity encoun- 
tering failures as well as succes&e^. Failures sire treated as normal aspects of 

f growth and development. This Approach is akin to the scientific attitude discus- 
sed by some as the "hypothetical spirit" or the respect for probable error." 

This is anotlier way of saying that innovation is a risky business and xn^. it 
be recognized as such. We think that the people at Thornlea have shown this 
recognition. The short history of the school has reflected an approach to edu- 
cation in which ideas that sound promising are st^n as worth trying. The pro- 
blems ^i^^untered along the way are se^n as a natural part of the pursuit of 
better ways of doing tli^ngs. We think that any innovative organization must have 
this ability to recognize that problems are inevitable and that growth^can only 
occur by treating problems openly and with respect as experiences to be learned 
from. * - * 

We should also like to add a methodological note which is relevant to this 
point. An innovative org&nization has itb ups and downs because innovation is 
not a stable process. Sometinries everything seems to be running smoothly. At ' 
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oth^ times everything seems to be closing in and the pressure and strains un- 
bearable. There was an indication by some people at Thornlea that we were 
gathering data at a point cf high stress which might colour the perceptions of 
even past events. This must hi* recognized as a possibility and should remnid us 
that .the exact time at which data is gathered may be a particularly important 
variable in the study of innovative organizations. 

With the understanding that this study has been an attempt to capture some i 
of the essential aspects of Thornlea, in a relatively brief and in a somewhat 
impressionistic manner, we can turn to our preliminary description of the 
school. 
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■ ' ' ^ Chapter I 

AniyllNISTRATlVK AMD HIST OR ICAK CONTKXT 

Thornlea Is a new Canadian secondary school that has attracted widecprrad 
attention throughout the country. Educators and others have been intrigutMl by 
the e>perimental nature of the school. The school's structure seems characte- 
rized by a flexibility somewhat unique in Or^ario, the provincial locale of the 
school. Curriculum range extends beyond that of the average school and a signi- 
ficantly large proportion of teachers who apply for transfer to Thornlea are 
highly trained and widely experienced. 

FOUNDATION 

The original ini,.etus for the creation of Thornlea came fi'om Mr Sam 
Chapman in the winter of 1966. At the time Mr. Chapman was Superintendent of 
York Central District High School Board. This Board served the geographical 
area directly on the northern boundary of Metropolitan Toronto ; 5 secondary 
schools served approximately 3, 900 child|*en. from an overall (1967) population 
of over 38, 000 people. 

In the latter part of 1966 and early 1967 discussions began among Mr. 
Chapman, some board members and a few teachers from the area. 

At this time attention focused primarily on the physical aspects of the. 
school desigHr and the concept of a "resource-centered" school. However, with 
the addition to the staff of Mr. Steven Bacsalmasi (then a teacher at a locai 
secondary school) in a relatively "undefined" facilitator role, attention began to 
shift more towards the structural and organizational aspects of the newf^chowl. 
(Mr. Bacsalmasi was later to become Superintendent of Planning & Development 
of York County Board of Education) At Mr. Bacsalmasi's initiative a nufnber of ^ 

i 

teachers irom the York Central Board's domain w€re brought together lo talk ^ 
more specifically about the "Social" aspects of the school. The intention was 
for .:hese teachers to meet over the summer oT l9f>7, examine innovation prac- 
tices ^Is'^here, and ccme up with a propos4a outlining po^^ible objectives and 
f'iructures for the school. Seven teachers were selected representing the various 
subject domains r primarily on the basis of their expressed interest. Some 
attempt was made to balance the selection in terms of tho8«^ more "traiJitionally- 
oriented" and those more "change -oriented". 
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These teachers, with Mr. RaViialmusi as their chairniari, formed the 
Thorn3t'«i .Study (Jonimittee. The purpose of tiu- Cornmitlee iis^outiitu d hv thv 
Hoard was : ^ * . ^ 

1, to investigate some of the proposed or existing, 
educational innovations in the United Slates, *; 
Europe, and Canada ; 

2. to make recommeiidatiofis to the Uoard concerning , 
the organization and curriculum to be introduced 

in Thornlea Secondary School. (1) 

During the month of Juno Committee members met with various members 
and educational personnel in seminars and small groups. A number of work- 
sliOjis on the na'ure of committee workings were held under the direction of staff 
from the Ontario Institute. for Studies in Education (OISE). (2) 

Members were supplied with current research publications and a library 
of current materials. The Committee met in day-long sessions for a period of 
six weeks starting in the first^week of July 1967, For one week of this time 
members worked individually preparing suggestions for their particular subject 
domains. 

The Committee recommerfded sets of general objectives, at^d behavioural 
objectives and organizational pr'>cedures for the new school (Tliese will be 
reported in detail in the next chapter). 

. The report was completed and published in August of 1967. 

The early publication and wide distribution of the report throughout York 
County was an attempt on the part of Committee members to promote widespread 
discussion and consideration of their recommendations prior to Board approval, ^ 
rejection, or alteration. Strategically, this ensured that the Board would deal 
fairly and seriously with the report of the Study Committee. Subsequently, in the 
fall of that year, the Board accepted the report unaltered. In December 196? 
the Principal, Mr, Art Murch, was appointed. While Thornlea was under con- 
struction, he spent the better part of the next ]in\f year preparing for the opening 
of the school. Potential staff was interviewed, ths Thornlea Study Report was at 
his disposal as a guideline for the setting-up of tne school. Following the pub- 
lishing of the Thornlea Report, committee members (with the exception of Mr, 
Barsalmasi) were not significantly involved with tht? setting up of the school. 
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Since one of the Committee*s recominendations was a **library -cemert* d curri- 
culum" a librarian was hired ahead of the opening of the school in order to 
have the rosource- centre functioning by the fall of 19G8. 

My June of IDGS the staff was hired and the school I -i'ding was complclctJ. 
Staff and administrators, including the principal, met prior to commencement 
of {!\asses for a two- week orientation period. At this time a number of basic- 
decisions about the school were made; These included such items as the deci- 
sions about rules of attendance, matters of curriculum content, marking, re- 
porting, and other school rules. - . v 

ADMINISTRATIVE DESCRIPTION 

During that same fall of 19G8 and^effect^ve as from 1 January 1969 York 
Central District High School Board was amalgamated with 21 other local 
school boards to form the York County Board of Education consisting of over 
1 DO -secondary and elementary schools and serving the entire York County 
from the edge of IVIetropolitan Toronto 35 miles to Lake Simcoe, a total area 
of G50 square miled. In January 1969 the new Board served an area with a 
total population of almost 1 50, 00. , ?, By September of 1969 the Board 
served over 42, Opo students in HO schools with a teacher population of nearly 
2, 000. Over 12, 200 of these students were at the secondary level, distributed 
primarily by geographic location in 13 schools ; these secondary schools were 
staffed by just over 700 teachers, 

Thornlea is situated geogi aphically in the south central portion of the new 
Board'sarea near the area of heaviest population density. Recru/. ;nerft to Uie 
school is by geographical boimdary. Students with the consent of parents may 
choose to go to other Board schools, *f they provide their own transportation. 
A number of students are permitted to attend Thornlea from outside the school 
catchment area. The number of students from outside this >rea is kept below a 
specific percentage set by the Board in consultation with the school <lO%). If 
students reside in another Board area a fee <paid to the York County Board) is 
required. 

The senior administrator of th? scSiool is the principal. He is directl> 
responsible to the local Superintendent of thecArea. York County is divided into 
four geographical areas for educational purposes j each of tlw se areas has 
a superintendent who in turn is responsible to the Superintendent of Operations, 
who in turn reports to the Director of EducatioiV 
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York County Board is one of the larger nc urban Boards in the Province 
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of Ontario, Siructu/ally the Board seems mori* 'strcamUned' than many through 
out tho I*rovinoe. Howovvr, the kinds of structural innovations tliat o< cur arc 
largi'ly inttrn;ii to ihi* Hoard administration. -CU'iierally the Hoard's r<-lations!iij) 
with thf l»r ovine t', f inariciahy and administratively, i.: identical to that of vvvry 
other Board in Ontario. 

Apart from the lo<'al superintendent, the school has contact with the Hoard 

' (3) - - 

through the Master Teacher Program, personnel from the Organizational 

(4) 

F^evelopment Unit and a rather special relationship with the Research Office, 
Division of Planning and Development. Primarily because Thornlea is consid- 
ered to be experimental quite a number of research studies have been carried 

(5) 

out by this latter division of the Hoard. Tiiese studies are ?nade available to 
the Board and are presented to the school for feedback al^d evaluation. 

Much of the school's direct contact with'the Provincit^l Department of 
Education takc3 place through provincial programme cons Utants in \arious sub- 
ject areas. A number of provincial documents outline the scope within y/hich 
curriculum thajige may or may not take place in individual schools. These in- 
clude matters such as establishment of new courses, course content, text books, 
and so on. In these areas, as well is areas of innovative planning and techniqVie, 
these staff members act as resource people at the initiative of the school. 

ECONOXfIC, ETHNIC, SOCIAL CONTE?{T 

Thornlea must be considered not only in the context of the educational 
hierarchies above and around it, but also in the context of the populace it serves. 
In many ways the area served by Thornlea is a complex and4:hanging one. The 
total population of the Thornlea catchment area at present, is approximately 
15»000. Small segments if the schoc * population come from rural homes or 
small rural towns, others from a growing segment of single fathUy, middle and 
upper class homes. One of the more predominantly x'lral, working-class areas 
centres on the village of Richvale. Families in this ar^a (and often those from 
the other rural sectors) seem to form a social snd cultural unit distinct from 
modt of the population ^hat surrounds Thornlea. 

Being ^so j*.ear to Metropolitan Toronto the economy and population mix 
are influenced almost entirely by proximity to the city. While jijyisdictionally 
the Thornlea area is outside of Metropolitan Toronto a good argtillrient can b^' 
made^tjiat it is in fr.ct ^ part of the tremendous urban sprawl on the northerm 
side of Lake Ontario. 
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The majority of people in the area are middle and upper-middle class in 
terms of father's income and residential life style. Recent 'eai-s have seen a 
plethora of large single family dwelling units constructed. These developments 
are usually named as entiti«*s unto themselves <Ha>A'iew-Glen, Hoyal Orchard, 
etc. ). though more for identification purposes than for municipal or governmen- 
tal concerns. Kven more recently a number of single story attached condomi- 
niums have been built in the area. Some iii fact are still under construction. On 
the whole, the favourable financing of these units plus the attraction of a more 
loc **7.ed community with full amenitjes seems to be attracting youngi^r famil- 
ies with relatively lower incomes. 

^>^;o^etheless, the school population seems to r^eflect a rather strong eco- 
nomic, cultural _^nd-Hfe style split between the few remaining rural and working- 
class, families and the ever-increasing middle class families. Much of the" area 
" is still undeveloped farm land. A significant portion of this lies fallow eithej; 
with the expectation of development or 'ownership by real estate and. trust ^^^i 
panies. ' * 

Ethnically the population is predominantly Anglo-Saxon in origin with some 
Jewish and Western European families. 

Socially the Thornlea area seems characterized by tlie limiting factor of ^ 

geographical distances between clusters of homes, small villager and the few 

local shopping plazas and service-oriented areas. This is not to imply, however, 

that v.arious 'clusters* of resid-ents are either close-knit or self sustaining 

com;nunities. While cursory examination seemed to indicate some friendship 

. nat)^orks on the basis of geo£r'iphy, especially in the older areas, there seemed 

to be an emphasis (for adults at any rattf on geographic mobility for socializing-- 

With the resources and variety of the city only 20 minules to the south this 

seems fairly "understandable. Our interviews with parents gave the impression 

that friendship and community networks wefe built around interest groups,^ 

transgressing geographical barriers, 'interaction among immediate neighbours 

seetTiS minimal in the newer single family dwelling^. One would suspect, in fact, 

that most middle class families who have moved fromb suburban Toronto would 

^ maintain theit kin and friendship l^es after their relocation. 

To refer to the Thornlea catchment area as a community, then, can be 

both misleading and erroneous. While there are'certain einnents of commo- 

nalitjy l^etween parents of children at Thorhfea, these are diffuse and indirect. 

Fam^ies of Thorblea are not cohesive geographically or socially. While there 

are many economic and cultural similarities these seem xo be a function of tht^ 
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proximity of the area toMetropolitaii Toronto and the attraction of the relatively 
inexpensive housing which the area offers. Occupational differentiation Begems 
at a tmaximum. From the centre of tlie Tiiornlea district one can easily travtU 
to the oast and wrsl for industrial concerns and directly south to downtown 
Toronto for service and business occupations. 

This is not to say, however, that those in the area simply identify them- 
selves as "Torontonians". Indeed tliere seems to be much local opposition to 
possible political and educational amalgamation with Metropolitan Toronto. No 
doubt this is in part a function of wanting to keep lower tax rates, and to main- 
tain a more decentralized local municipal government, but it also seems to 
indicate a conscious desire to not be part of Melro - to somehow identify t)u' 
relatively open spaces, large plots of land and new developments as distinctly 
detached from the adjacent urban conglomeration. Many parents expressed an 
"out of it" feeli!^ with regard to the city and its events. To what extent this 
turns them inward to one another and the jocal scene, i: is difficult to say ; 
perhaps it merely serves to promote what we perceived to be a peculiar iso- 
lationism, an isolationism not necessarily by design. 

ATTITUDES, OPINIONS " , 

. This isolatidnlsm however; does not necessarily imply som-v similarities 
of attitude or opinion among the various segments that Thornlea Lcrves. To the 
extent that the attitudes of some parents at Thornlea reflect the general ■ 
attitudes of the surrounding region, the relatively inf?ulated nature of life in the 
area does find common expression in some shar-ed valUes and opinions. 

By far the majority of parents seem upwi^rdiy mobile, and many in fact 
sec: their present home;» as an investment ra her than as a permanent residence. 
0 A number seem to feel in some sense that lifeUn Yo^ County is ^'healthier^' 
inr their^ children, „ whether it be because ol the distance from the ''temptations 
of the city*', or simply because it is a respectable area. 

The fact that all pax ents interviewed had some positive feelings about the 
Th.ornlea experiment may indicate a certain liberalness or flexibility of per- 
spective.This could be seen as the product of the urban origin of -.^nost residents 
and the constant exposure to '^'oronto and American mass media. 

The attitudes of the more rural, lower income families seem correspond^ 
ingly more conservative oriented, less upwardly mobile and more restrictive 
Xhnn those of most families in the area. 

Generally then, the area could be seen attitudinally as predominantly 
liberal in orientation and somewhav socially conformist, with segments of more 
Q servative attitudes. * 
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RKLATIONS TO EXTERNAL E^a^IROKMENT 
» 

Thornlea 's environment consists not only of the families it serves but also 
the many local and provincial educational organizations. 

Much of Thornlea^s relal;ons wUh--Qlh<^ primary and secondary schools 
inside York County and out is handled by the Principal. He spends a largo ^ 
amount of his time speaking in other schools, at parents' nights> taking part in 
panel discussioRB, etc. . even to the extent of active involvement iii a local 
elementary school as a teacher. Various oth^'r staff members participate in 
activities with other schools rangmg from professional development days to . 
York County Curriculum Committees Some teichers are actively involved 
in county-wide panel programmes, with educational television ^xclianges and the 
like. Although many teaches at Thornlea have taught somewhere in the York 
County System before^many of the informal ties or contacts that must have 
developed appeaVse^^red. Thornlea teachers seem to communicate lessVith 
teacheris (particularly in the secondary schools) within their own system than 
outside it. In fact, on somf» occasions staff have travelled out of the. County or 
out of the Province examining other systems - talking about Thornlea and inno- 
vative schooling. The quantity and quality of knowledge that teachers at Thornlea 
and thpse at other schools in the area have of one another seems very limited* 
The school seems .much more externally oriented, for example, Thornlea has 
close contacts >Yith The Ontario Instili^te for Studies In Education (OISE), 
OISE personnel were involved in some of the first workshops for the Thortilea 

Study Committee. During the school's first year of operation. Dr. John Croft 

(7) 

carried out an Org^anization Development project at the school. At present a 
staff member of OISE (Dr. David Hunt) is conducting a study^^gr the school and 
York County Board. Dr. Hunt works closely fis well with the Research Office 
of the Planning an<? Devefrtpment DivisioM, There have been a number of other 
formal contacts with OISE personnel. O^her university and educational personnel 
from Ontario and across North America frequently come to Thornlea either for 
a casual visit or for a more formal examinatitin. 

A number of- staff member's as well have their own direct contacts with 
various parts of the University of Toronto and York University. The principal 
himself is on the Senate of^York University. As well, the principal sits on the 
Ontario Universi^es Council on Adinissions. CounseUors and guidance person- 
nel seem to have -fairly well-established contacts with University liaieon staff. 

All secondary teachers in the Province belong to the Ontario Secondary 

(g) • • ' 

Schools Teachers Federation (OSSTF) The Federation has full bargaining • 

rights for all teachers and is citen involved in salary and working conditions 
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negotiations with (he various Hoards across the pnovince. ThjB OSSTF' has a 
local chapter in each administrative area of York County. Through these, news- 
letters are circulated among the staff, ThF' school has its own representatives 
Hi.d througlir OSSTF area committees comes into contact with staff ot other 
schools. The QSSTF holds regular professional development days; these are 
supplemented by more academic conferences held by the Ontario Education 

( Q ) ' 

Association . 

There is a province-wi^de Principals • Council which offers interschool 
contact and information exchange. The principal at Thornlea is on the 
executive of this Council, and as such can play a primary roie in this exchange. 

Most of Thornlea'H contact with community groups is also through its 
Principal ; especially in the first year of the school's operation. The principal 
received and at^cepted numerous invitations to speak with local community 
groups including local service cJubs, home and school associations of public 
schools, .elig 

Various Siaff members at the school have ongoing and periOviic contacts 
with local voluntary associations. These include such things as drama clubs, a 
local school .'or the retarded and a number of other interest groups. 

More recently Thornlea has beer in contact with the local municipal re- 
creation committee concerning shared financing oi a swimming pool to be used 
by the S'^hool and the community. 

Various groups and individuals from in and around Metropolitan Toronto 
visit Thornlea either as resource people for classes or just as inttrrestr d per- 
sons. Groups range from a local anti-poUution group to large national and 
international educational organisations. One day of each \^'eeU at the school is 
structured specifically as vi visitor's day. The scfiool*s Director of Instructional- 
Services spends much of this day responding to.various enquiries about the 
school's operations and generally acquainting guests with the philosophy and 
structure of Thornlea. On this day, in particular, but as well on any other, 
visitors are welcome and expected in many of the ongoing classes. 

On the whole, Thornlea 's communications and relationships with its ex- 
ternal environs seem to be characterized by an sLctive and outward -looking 
principal, aud n-any positive lii .' B with the professional educational population 
of Ontario. 

Within vhis context, of relationships to outside bodies Thornlea is attempting 
to develop a new" kind of school. The proposed direction pf this development can 
be best i^een through a discussion of the goals and perception of those involved 
with Thornlea. » " 
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1) York Central District High School Board, Report of the.Thornlea S tudy 
C r^nmittee, August IStT?, York County^ Ontario, p, 2 

C^OISE io a provincial institute for |..raduate study, research and develops ' 
ment in education and through an tCfiliation agreement with the Tniversity 
of Toronto also acts as the graduate Department of Educational Theory of 
that University. 

3) op. cit pp. 7-8 . ^ ... 

4) See the regional study of York County Board of Education being carried out 
in copjonctj,on with this study : The York County Boat'd of Education' : A Cage 
Study of an Innovative Regional Education Authority, Centre for Educational 
Research' and Innovation, Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Deve- 
lopment, Paris 1972. 

5) In the firat two years of the school's operations a number of>tudies wore 
carried out by the Board. Thus far the results published are for year one 
only, tliese include five interim statistical reports and the lollowinij final 
Reports ; 

• Where the Boys and Girls Arc : Wh^re Thonilea Students Are When Not in 
Scheduled Classes, With Special Attention to Attendance in the Resource 
Centre Complex (July 1969 ) ; 

^ Student Attitudes Toward Thornlea Staff, Students^ and Organizational Prac - 
' tices (July 1969 ) : . . ^ 

. Student Progress at Thornlea, 19613^1969 : Final Heport (September lt 769) ; 

The TJibrnlea Community Looks at oVjectives for Its High School {S eptem ber 

1969). : — ' ""^^ 

6) It should be noted here that some 10% of parents of Thornlea are from out- 
side the geographical boundaries ; their families for the modt seem.upper- 
middle class and highly educationally motivated. 

7) SeeLoul>ser et al. regional study, and Croft, John C», "Organizational 
Development for Thornlea : A Communication Package and Some Results".. 
Applied Bjphavioral Science, Vol. -6, No. 1 1970. ^ 

8) And through this organization to the Ontario Teachers' Federation 

9) Ontario Education Association is a voluntary groVp, with membership rep- 
resentation from subject domain teacher federations across the province. 
The subject federations serve primarily lis an infer rwation exchange mecha- 
nism. ■ ' ' 

' ■ ' i 

■ ' ",/.•■• . ■ ■ 
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Chapter II 
GOALS - PURPOSES 

Thornlea was. originally conceived of as a resou'rce-ceptred school. Al- 
though subsequently the idea of the school itself and its goals expanded beyond • 
this into the social and philosophical realms, tBe original idea remained. 1 hus, 
Thornlea was architecturally designed so that the Resource Centre is the focal 
point of the building. Directly beside the Resource Centre is a large open 
"sunken" lounge area for use by the students. This area is well furnished with " 
carpet and plarits and is affectionately referred to as the '^Jungle". From here 
the halls spread out or, tnree different levels. Administrative offices occupy one 
corner of the building, Besides 14 standard classrooms, Thornlea also has 4 
Science Laboratories, 5 shops, an Art Room, a Music Room* (sound-proofed) 

0 ... 

2 Gymnasiums (with stage), 4 Commercial Rooms and I Cafeteria. Each class- 
room area is .equipped with movable blackboard and tackboard sectipns, modular 
shelving, etc., which is intercfeangeable throughout the school. As weU» each 
classroom has a complete distribution system for Audio : intercom, tape, AM- 

sFMj and phonographic sources all available. 

Completed in the summer of 1968, the pchool seems for the most part 
functionally designed/ though quite obviously some thought has been given to 
interaction patterns and communications (for example, the interlocking network 
of officfe staff lounge and guidance offices). The school is located on a large plot. 
ofrland,/and has available tijack area) football field and games area. As well, 
picnic benches are provided for students on a gra^^sed and traed section of 
school property. o ^ , 

Thornlea opened with a staff of 32 teachers and^a schdol population of 550 
students. By the second year of operation the nUn'iber of students^ihacS Increased 
to 750 and siaHhy 10 to 42. A similar increase of 10 staff took place for the 

^70-71j>eriod with another substantial increase up to 970 students. ^Expectations 
for the 1671-72 enrolment are in the range of 1, 100 students and" 62 staffl 

.We treat Thornlea as a social sub- system with constituent part^ including 

: ■ , .-^ . ■• - * ♦ ■ ' 

the Principal and his administrators, the teachers and. the students; Bnt 'the 
*• ■ / 

.. < 

■ ■ ' •• . ' * ■ ■ ■ 6 " ' 
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school, must be seen in its larger social context ; forces outside the school such 
as*^arents, the rfoard of Education and administration, the provincial govern- 
ment and so on are seen as* larger system aspects whici: ir.'teract with the school 
in constant flux and change. It*is importaht,,then, to see fhornlea.or any school 
for that matter.in the context of the way in which its boundaries interact with 
other systepns^te. g. interaction with the Board of Education, the community, 
the PrOyince etc. ) In the case at hand Thornlea's establishment depended or. two * 
."^•onditions. The most visible one was a growing and heterogeneous population 
which necessitated the building of a new secondary school. The second condition 
was the forward looking orientation of the Director of Education anc' a number / 
><Ji teacher b in the York County* system— a desire on th^ir part to design a school ' 

Y which could take advantage of the latest educational thinking and innovations. 

\ Thornl^ vas located, as most new sc'«ools, in a new oentr-aUzed building, 

Vith the same budget allocation as other schools, and under the same adminis- 
trative hierarchy and decision-making segT-nents of the Board hs noh-gxperimen- 
tal scho^ols. On the other hand, a great deal of time and energ}' wa^ put into / 
othe^- aspects of the school : structure, philosphy, etc. This combination of a ' 
somewiiat special status and new thrust in establishing Thorn! ea, its place- 
ment within a conventional educational hierarcfiy makeb for a complex situation 
regarding the articulatioif of goals and objectives. ^ 

PURPOSES AND GOALS , ' 

Thprniea has perhaps been the subject of more thought and study regarding 
its goals and objectives than most other secondary schools in Ofitai io. The 

three main sources on this/ topic are the Report of the Thornlea Study Commit- 

(1) ' V ' 

tee the Thornlea Goali^ Committee made up of staff at the Siichool, and The 

' (2) 
Thornlea Community Looks at Objectives for its High School , We will briefly, 

describe these three reports and follow* this with a discussion of their iiaplications. 

As ou timed m the origir ?1 Thornlea Study Committ^jc Report (pp. 7-8), the 

general objectives of Thornlea Were to assist the student : 

1: to learn , •< , , " - . • * 

2. to prepare for and to live with change ^ r * 

r 3. to recognize, to value, and to honour the spiritual, cultural and moral ^ 
heritage of Canada and the world ' . , 

4. to develop himself as a human pei'son i 

These general objectives were supplemented with five behavioural objec- 
tives and eight operational procedures : . . . 



Behavioura] Objectives 

In an environment of increasing individual choice, the student will 

1. accept more responsibility for the organization of his own learning 

2. acquire competence in basic subjet matter 

3. use effective independent study to stimulate the will to learn 

4. discern and develop creative excellence 

5. be sensitive to the needs and interests of others in the community. 
Operational Procedures 

1. Provide for continuo 's progress in a nongraded structure 

2. Provide for complete horizontal mobility among the options. 

. . 0»'gani7e a library centered curriculum and envjourage competence in 
i.»> Jependent study. 

4. I vovide a common fund (tf knowledge to be learned on the level of 
individual readiness. 

5. Individualize instructional and curricular materials. 

G. Allow for greater inter -relationship among the sub3ect disciplines. 

7. Provide the facilities and time for the enrolment of each student In his 
"extra curricular" interests. 

8. Encourage dialogue with the community. 

Although these various objectives reflect an underlying theme they are 
stated in very general terms, even the operational procedures. Very little 
clarification or guidelines are provided for arriving at specific implementing 
procedures. The committee notes that various operational fi*ctors "must be 
understood by the staff in order to reach their objectives " (p. 5), but there is 
no discussion of what this implies. 

One year after the publication of the Thornlea Study Report a Thornlea 
Goals Committee, made up of staff, published a statement of possible goals for 
Thornlea. The general objectives put forth were to develop students demonstra- 
ting the following characteristics : 

1. interested in learning for its own sake 

2. aware of themselves and sensitive to others. 

3. capable of developing their potential talents. 

4. demonstrate skill in thinking critically and judging soundly. 

5. demonstrate he skills required to pursue self -directed learning. 

Again we note a lack of specification of criteria of what behaviour would 
reflect a particular objective. 

During the first year of the school'? operation the York County Boards 
Research Office carried out a number of studies, largely by questionnaire. One 
of these studies concerned staff, students', and parents' perceptions of Thorrlea's 
objectives. Respondents were asked to choose and to rank general aud behaviour- 
al goals from a list that combined the Thornlea Study Committee's recommen- 
dations, the Staff Goals Committee conclusions and a few additional objectives 
included by the researchers. 
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Perhaps the main finding of this questionnaire study was the remarkable 
consensus among teachers, students and parents about objectives for Thornlea 
B3' relative consensus the main goals of Thornlea were seen as : 

1. develop students capable of developing their potential talents. 

2. develop students aware of themselves and sensitive to others. 

3. the student will accept a shared responsibility for the organization of 
his own learning. 

4. the student will demonstrate skill in thinking. critically and judging 
soundly. 

5. the student will demonstrate the skills required to pursue self -directed 
learning. 

In this situation one might expect a fair degree of agreement within groups 
and between groups about what goes on at Thornlea. ^^Uhough there was a genei^- 
al agreement that change towards self-directed learning was desirable there 
was considerable disagreement among the people we interviewed about how this 
might be achieved. There were a significant number of staff, parents and stu- 
dents who questioned whether permissive conditions led to self-directed learning 
and, more particularly, whether this led to what they perceive to be the crux of 
education- -basic aca&emic skills and knowledge. On the other hand, an equally 
significant number of staff, parents and students who understood self-directed 
learning to mean the same as self-actualization, according to the needs and 
interests of the individual, did not emphasize the learning of academic materials 
per se. These differences took a variety of forms. On the one siol''^, some tea- 
chers suggested that certain other teachers were neglecting academic learning 
skills and knowledge in their courses. On the other side, some teachers felt that 
certain other teachers focused toe narrowly on academic matters to the neglect 
of the socio-emotional development of the student as a whole. 

At more general level a number of teachers claimed that some students 
at the same age/ grade level are more mature and ready for independent study 
than are other students, and that the latter required more direction than they 
were getting in the relatively free environment at the school. Or, as one teach- 
er put it,, "how long do you allow a student to stumble on his own before reduc- 
ing his freedom and providing him with more direction " 

Whether in fact the two orientations of academic learning and self-actualiz- 
ation are inherently incompatible or can be integrated in certain ways is not 
for this study to answer. But it is certainly a basic strain at the schooL 

This problem can be traced back to the general nature of goal and objective 
articulation. When goals are stated only at the general level, the operational 
interpretations (or tho means of attaining objectives) depend on what individual 
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is doing the interpreting. For example, within the school there seem to be a 
number of teachers who perhaps are beginning to come face to face with some of 
the implications of the "progressive" orientation of the school. While nearly all 
of these teachers appear to accept the ideas behind the school in the Thornlea 
Study Report, their concern focuses on the interpretations of the philosophy of 
the school by some of the more radical teachers, particularly on the question 
of the quality and mearting of academic learning, 

On the other hand, we find an equal number of teachers who advocate very 
strongly the "progressive" direction of the school and perhaps it is they who 
have been most instrumental in defining Thornlea 's innovative approach to cour- 
ses and education in general. The majority of these people articulate more 
clearly their personal goals and tend to see the school as a place where they 
might realize them. 

The point is that there are varied interpretation of how to achieve Thorn- 
lea's objectives. Sometimes these interpretations differ to such an extent that 
some teachers and some York County Board administrators feel that Thornlea 
is not always consistent with its 'originally intended' goals. Since the original 
goals were not specified it is very difficult to determine if their view is valid- 
It is probable that the lack of attention to specific criteria in relation to general 
objectives has hidden some basic value differences within and outside the school. 

From the point of view of innovativeness the goals as stated (i. e. in gene- 
ral terms) have a number of implications. First, undoubtedly, the members of 
the original Study Committee were reluctant to prescribe in detail what Thornlea 
should be like. Their emphasis on flexibility and freedom to innovate indicates 
their concern with encouraging creativity. The innovations described in the 
next three chapters give evidence that this has occurred at Thornlea. At the 
same time, the lack of specification of criteria or guidelines for implementing 
these objectives hampers the development of a systematic concerted effort 
towards attaining them. Without specific criteria it is difficult to assess whether 
one is successful in attaining overall objectives, What the ideal balance is be- 
tween flexibility and freedom to innovate on the one hand, and a specific set of 
criteria for assessing goal attainment on the other is a moot point. It is clear 
though that it is a major source of controversy at Thornlea. 

The goal orientations of students, parents and other groups outside'the 
school now can be considered briefly. Students interviewed had a strong sense 
that Thornlea was different from other schools. Most, however, do not readily 
think of the school in terms of its goals or objectives. Their orientation was 
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focused primarily on factors influencing their day to day life, course content, 
teaching style^ etc. They perceived some differences in staff approaches to 
education but did not think of these in relation to objectives or as learning exper- 
iences in a developmental way- 
Parents interviewed perceived the school in terms of either their child's 
academic success and/or general happiness with the school. For the most part, 
while Thornlea is seen as innovative, little is said about the reasons for this. 
Some see the school as an experiment, others as a more humanitarian approach 
to accomplishing the "same as other schools*' (which is not defined). Parents 
seem more utilitarian oriented (e. g. ''how will my kid do in University, or a 
job ? " etc. ). This is interesting because the study on The Thornlea Community 
Looks at Objectives for its High School found that parents did not have this 
orientation to the school. There are at least two possible explanations. First, 
the earlier study was carried out in the school's first year of operation. Perhaps 
our interviews during its third year were at a time when parents are more 
concerned about these more practical questions. Some comments by parents did 
indicate this developmental occurrence. A second possibility is that we were 
more likely to uncover these responses in depth interviews than would be the 
case in the earlier questionnaire study which presented a list of general objec- 
tives from which parents could choose. It should be noted, however, that the 
earlier study was based on a sample of 200 parents, while we interviewed only 
20 parents. Finally, the parents we interviewed did not perceive that education 
for self-development and education for a job or university were incongruent. 
Again, perhaps goals stated at a general Ifivel obscure more basic value differ- 
ences. 

In summary, there seems to be a high degree of consensus about the geiter- 
al goals of Thornlea emphasizing self-direct^d*lear ning. Increasingly over its 
first three years there is controversy and pe:,'haps more significantly, ambiguity 
among certain segments over the interpretation of these objectives or means 
by which they could be achieved. The lack of a systematic approach to the spec- 
ification of operational procedures for the attainment of goals seems to have 
created a situation in which genj^ral objectives are largely taken for granted by 
most involved with the school, while emphasis is placed by individuals or groups 
on specific items such as curriculum content or course structuring. 

It is possible over the next while that forces of external pressure (parents 
and some district administrators) and some internal differences will lead to a 
more careful re -examination 0/ the natur : of goals and peoples differing 
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perceptions and implementation of them at Thornlea, In fact, some staff mem- 
bers have indicated to us that they are attempting to do just this. 

This chapter should be seen more as an indication of the tremendous prob- 
lems which have to be faced by any school which develops and discusses objec- 
tives rather than as a critical assessment of Thornlea. It should also be clear 
that we have applied a stringent model in analysing objectives. There i:j no 
doubt that Thornlea is unusual in Ontario in that goals and objectives are even 
formulated and discussed at all on such a large scale. Nearly all teachers in- 
terviewed indicated that objectives were hardly ever were discussed in schools 
that they had been at before coming to Thornlea. It should also be obvious that 
the kind of specification of operational criteria to which wp referred above 
cannot be carried out by a school during its normal course of activities. The 
day to day activities of an innovative school are simply too demandirg, and the 
task too complex for a school to do this unaided. 

Some of the innovative activities that keep Thornlea busy in pursuit of its 
objectives are described in Chapter 3. 



FOOTNOTES 

1) York Central District High School Board, Report of the Thornlea Study 
Committer August 1967, York County, Ontario, Canada, 

2) York County Board of Education, Research Office, Division of Planning and 
Development, Thornier. Review Studies : The Thornlea Community Looks at 
Objectives for its High School September 1969. 
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Chapter [II 
ADVANCED PRACTICES ^ 

In this chapter we attempt to describe the various advanced practices at 
Thornlea in order to provide an overview of the t;ubstantivt= innovative activities 
at the school. In Chapter five we will examine in more detail the development 
and implementation of three of these innovations as illustrations of the way in 
which Thornlea has managed specific changes. 

Conceptually the advanced practices at Thornlea have been considered 
according to a four component typology : 

1) organization for learning 

2) curricular practices 

3) technological practices 

4) social organization. 

By organization for learning we mean, those structural arrangements 
which affect the students' collective learning climate. Curricular practices are 
those having to do with course organization, scheduling and specific course 
content. An advanced technological practice is one which involves a form or use 
of technology not generally used in other Ontario schools. Social organization 
practices refer to specific procedures relating to communication and decision- 
making arrangements among school personnel, students and local school public. 
Before we list specific practices it is necessary to review briefly how these 
practices relate to the general philosophical objectives or outcomes of the school 
as reported in the last chapter. It would seem that the schools central function 
generally is accepted as facilitating a recognition of individuality on the part of 
the student with respect to himself and to his peers. Further, to quote from the 
1970-1 Thornlea Secondary School general function statement, "Teaching and 
learning at Thornlea are based on the assumption '.hat education is not a prepar- 
ation for life ; it is life . . . Teachers are given the opportunity to devise and 
implement their own courses and to adopt courses planned by others (including 
students) to their own methods and objectives. " Broadly speaking then, the 
objectives of the school require the provision of an environment in which students 
through interaction with staff and each other learn to live with change ; more- 
over .to become a part of change,with each individual recognizing and valuing his 
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own contributions and their relationship to a broader societal context. {Opera- 
tionally, at the individual level it should be recalled that frequently cuite differ- 
ent goal sets were evidenced. ) 

1 . Organization for Learning Practices 

Here we have included those formal (rules and regulations) and physical 
(architectural) structures which have been intended to promote or facilitate 
specific sets of learning behaviour s. 

Trimester sessions : From the beginning the school year at Thornlea has 
been organized in 3 terms - each 13 weeks in length. In general the courses 
offered each semester are independent of those offered during the following se- 
mester. This separation into disiinct terms has allowed Thornlea to offer a 
much greater variety of courses than would other Ontario secondary schools. 
The intent was to provide for a continuous progress structui^e and at the same 
time abroad range of specific course choice at the individual levels Many 
people, it would seem, have accepted this practice as basic to the success of 
Thornlea. While several secondary schools in the Province are now experi- 
menting with a form of trimester system Thornlea was the first so far as we 
are aware. 

Home group system : The school attempted a home group system to fa- 
cilitate the development of a sense of community within the student body. Hope- 
fully such a structure could counteract the effects of individual time -tabling and 
other individualistic emphases in the school,. In a new school, an intrinsic spirit 
of community is difficult to achieve, particularly when students move physically 
(as we have mentioned) from learning experience to learning experience as in- 
dividuals rather than as a class. Several staff and parents pointed out during 
interviews that in the first year particularly while there wat great excitement 

over being members of the new school the feeling could be attributed more to a 
(2) 

halo effect than to a genuine esprit de corps . To facilitate student inter- 
relationships and to provide a group to which individuals might relate the prin- 
cipal developed the idea of a home group system. Groups of students were 
assigned alphabetically to a specific home room and teacher. The idea, however, 
from the beginning of the school has been a failure. Both administrators as well 
as several staff have suggested that the failure might well result from the arbi- 
trary assignment method- -i. e, , it is inconsistent with Thornlea's individual 
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choice ideology. A second reason could be that the students perceive the home 
rooms as performing only an administrative function {e.g. attendance records, 
school announcements). Socially, academically and intellectually the home 
groups seem ineffectual. The "jungle", halls or entrance lobbies provide for 
most students the opportunity for social interaction. While administration and 
staff have attempted to modify the home room plan (in terms of meeting time 
and specified function)^the plan has still not jelled in practice. At the present 
time staff are considering the feasibility of allowing pupils free choice of home 
room. 

Pupil auton omy : A third feature ofThornlea has been the high level of 
pupil autonomy in course selection and degree of participation in specific courses. 
However, it would seem that central to the (academic) success of such a degree 
of autonomy ia (a) parental or home support (b) peer group support and (c) an 
effective guidance counselling programme. Those pupils who have (a) and (b) 
supports particularly, are highly successful. Where there is little or no home 
or peer support, the school has been able to compensate in part with its Stu- 
dent Services Department, and the activities of its Director. Generally those 
students with little parent or peer academic support who see success in school 
as necessary for desirable occupational achievement, state that the school 
should be more structured (that is, regimented and routinized, with staff assu- 
ming the major responsibility for room and course selection and for grading 
procedures). A number of 4th and 5th year students who have been in attendance 
since the school's opening have now been confronted with the need to perform at 
a level not defined by themselves but required for admission to university. More- 
over, certain students sho had been performing well by their own and staff 
standards now feel that they had been misled in tJiat they lack prerequisites 
demanded for certain subjects required for university entrance. During inter- 
views some parents and teachers stated a concern that students were not being 
adequately prepared to cope with the academic demands of university. It is 
interesting to note that student concerns focus on the structural aspects of edu- 
cational prerequisites, while many oarental worries are directed towards the 
content of the learning experience. For example, students were concerned about 
the need to follow the proper sequence of activities (courses) in order to satisfy 
course requirements for university entrance, whereas parents were concerned 
that students experience and assimilate actual 'academic' knowledge or set of 
facts. 
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Independent learning courses : As the school programme has developed 

greater provision has been made in the Social Sciences, English, Music and in 

the Physical and Natural Sciences for students to define their own programme 

within specific course (in consultation with the staff member responsible for 

that course). This practice has been generally successful in that the teachers 

(3 ) 

and students concerned have been "satisfied" with the outcome . It should be 
pointed out, however, that the students undertaking such courses are not "typi- 
cal" in that they seem to have internalized a high degree of self-motivation. 
These students, because of a rather extensive knowledge base and an attitude ■ 
and value set in concert with the staff involved in such courses, are well equip- 
ped to work relatively independently of teacher supervision and yet at the same 
time proximate what the teacher perceives to be the desired outcome. A modi- 
fication of the independent learning course is the individual progress course 
where each student or group of students follow a defined sequence of activities 
but at his and their own pace. On the basis of the concerns expressed by the 
students it seems that experience in this type of course might well facilitate 
student performance and thus diminish the problems outlined in the section on 
pupil autonomy. 

Differential Course Phases : Generally most subjects are offered at differ- 
ent phases or levels of difficulty and student responsibility. We observed too 
that an inherent danger in this system is the likelihood of students finding them- 
selves locked in a stream much as was the case with the former "Robarts' plan" 
(4). In practice, streaming in the phase system occurs within subjects and their 
prerequisites rather then cutting across a total programme. 

There is one important difference; in flexibility the phase system in con- 
junction with the trimester system offers the student a 13 week trial period in 
which he can demonstrate his "fit" with respect to a specific phase. Thi s offer.':' 
considerable flexibility in making phase adjustm'^nts either upward oi downward. 

Team Teaching : The practice of two teachers working together to present 
a course, while not done extensively, does provide an interdisciplinary per- 
spective.One example is a course in Geology for Beginners, which was taught 
coUaborately by staff members from the Science and Geography departments. 

Apprenticeship teaching : During the past two years several senior stu- 
dents have been encouraged by certain staff members (Music^ Theatre Arts, 
Social Sciences) to give part of a course to fellow students usually at a junior 
level. In Theatre Arts and Music particularly, capable senior students have 
been encouraged to assume a major responsibility with little visible supervision 
in defining course content and presentation methods for their junior colleagues. 
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Double perio d For a two day period for three weeks classes were 
doubled in time (to 90 minutes). The rationale behind thiii was based on some 
teachers' feelings (particularly in English, Social Science, Theatrv Arts and 
Science) that 45 minutes was too short a time to develop interest in a topic. 
There was a feeling that 'often one just became involved in a topic and the period 
would be over. On the other hand, some teachers (particularly in French and 
Mathematics) felt that the double period was too long a time to sustain student 
interest and motivation in their subject matter. It was agreed by all staff to 
experiment with the double period on a trial basis and then evaluate its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 
2, Curricular Practices 

An advanced practice in curriculum is one which presents a new perspec- 
tive within a specified course or which changes the content or structure of the 
course. In general, it has been the practice of the school administrative team 
and of the teaching staff to support and to encourage curricular modification 
and adaptation according to personal teaching styles and abilities, to a greater 
degree than hps been the case in most Canadian schools. Some teachers, how- 
ever inr'icated that the support and encouragement were akin to a competitive 
ethos, an "I'm-doing-a-new-course-this-term-what-are-you-doing ?" At any 
rate, new courses, praticularly at the lower phase levels, appet-red regularly in 
each term brochure. In some cases teachers, often in response to evaluative 
questions and comments raised primarily by the Director of Instructional Ser- 
vices, the Principal, and Department chairmen continually re-examine and 
redefine their current practices such that "new" courses frequently emerge. The 
re-examining redefining process also has resulted from students or student- 
teacher discussions of individual interests and concerns. 

As already stated the IVincipal recruted individual staff members whom 
he identified as being competent in responsibly defining student academic acti- 
vities. This demonstrated competency, combined with the high degree of trust 
provided by the Principal and the collegial support of other staff raembers»have 
resulted in continual experimentation with new courses or modification of pre- 
vious courses. Innovative activity then, has high normative support among 
staff. This seems to have been the expectation of the student body particularly, 
and to a lesser extent the parents (although certain of the latter group, when 
interviewed, indicated that there was too much experimentation at the school). 
We would emphasize that the Director of Instructural Services plays a strong 
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role in reinforcing the "experimentation ethos" through his continual discussions 
and questioning of individual staff members, as does the Principal through his 
constant readiness to discuss modifications, alternatives and new courses In- 
dividually with each staff member. It shculd b<? pointed out that all departments 
are not equally experimental. For example, the teaching staff of Modern Lan- 
guages and Mathematics, because of a generally accepted consensus that subject 
or discipline mastery could be attained only through a student experiencing a 
sequential approach, offer a relatively orthodox programme in relation to the 
rest of the school The study team was intrigued to note that one teacher who 
was a "proven expert" in mathematics was experimenting with a non-sequential 
progress mathematics programme but only with students who had registered at 
a low phase. It was still accepted that for higher level (University) preparation 
a sequence approach was necessary. 
Interdisciplinary Courses 

Some inter-discipline courses have been and are being taught at the scjiool. 
Tiiese sometimes combine team teaching with a wide subject content. Following 
are brochures descriptions o.^ some of these courbes . 

iWedia Arts -Television 

The theme of this course, which is experimental, is "Utopia Through 
Communication". The aim is to oring a smali group of students together in order 
to show that meaningful communiCrtion is a necessary step to improving man^s 
lot in life. Hopefully, the final statement will be a 15-30 minute television pro- 
gramme shaped and produceb by the participating stuc'ents. At present, it is plan- 
ned to involve ETV te'^hnicians in the final stages of production, and it is possi- 
ble that the final programme will be broadcast. Interepted students are required 
to seek an inter viev/ well before Subject Day. 

The Scnool as Communication 

A comparative study of current and possible theories and practices in 
education, this 'bourse is largely engendered by students in Thornlea. It is in- 
tended to encourage awareness of living and learning situations in our society. 
Methods will include extensive reading, field trips, seminars, and resource 
people from inside and outside school. 

The Community and I 

This course is open to any student any year level. Students who select this 
cours* must have a great desire for learning for its own sake and not just tor 
the achievemei^t of units of credit. 
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The course will con£;.ist of four periods every afternoon (periods five to 
eight) and will often include the activity period as well. Four credits may be 
earned in areas of the student's choice, subject to the approval of a teacher. 
Students are encouraged to select and plan topics that cross disciplines. It is 
expected that the bulk of the students' credits will however be obtained in the 
Humanities, Social Sciences and Arts areas. Credits may bf- obtained in other 
subject areas providing approval can be obtained from a teacher in that depart- 
ment. Specific selection of credit areas would be accomplished after the course 
was in operation. 

Great stress will be placed on the development of a learning community of 
teachers and students. This is not an independent study course in the sense th'\t 
students can isolate themselves from other membei-s of the course to pursue 
interests that are solely their own. 

When in op*-ration the course will divide into three stages : 

1. An introductory week of exposure to the tremendous variety of possibilities 
for investigation in the community through films, debates, speakers, discus- 
sions, readings, and a field trip. 

2. Following this, students will discuss and decide in groups those activities 
which seem most important xo mvestigate during the following ten weeks. 
(The brochure then lists specific examples). 

3. During the final week of the course students and staff will exhibit, perform, 
present, publish, and evaluate iar each other the results of their creative 
and productive efforts. 

It is significant to rote that the following is pointed out to the students. 
"Students must be aware of the effect of selecting this course on their other sub- 
ject choices. Only those courses that go on in the first four periods will be 
available to them and not all courses are offered in both the morning and after- 
noon . So when filling out their selection cards students should put those cumu- 
lative subjects that are essential for proceeding to the next year level (i. e. , 
Mathematics, Fre.nch, Science) as their first choices. Students should include 
f.5ur alternates. Admission to this course v/ill consist of tiie approval of one the 
teachers involved in it. In addition, each student must give a written or oral 
explanation of "Why I believe this course is a good choice for me" at least two 
days prior to approval day. 
3, Technological Practices 

The persons interviewed rarely discussed technology. Computer facilities 
(used primarily for data storage), closed circuit T. V. (in most classrooms), 
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language and labs, and audio-tape equipment were taken for granted. One cause 
may have been the result of the heavy emphasis on individualized learning and 
teaching as opposed to group (or even individual) learning. These machines, 
perhaps considered emblematic of man's alienation from work, were rejected 
in favour of ^)Q'^^8on to person interaction. Also we should point out educational 
technology as it currently exists is accepted as being oriented for mass proces- 
sing and teachers tend to denigrate the learning advantages offered by so called 
"teaching machines". 

The secretarial science courses have incorporated an individual student 
monitoring system by which the teacher can detect individual errors. This and 
the language lab monitoring system are not unique to Thornlea - they are fea- 
tures of an increasing number of larger schools. 

Perhaps the most innovative technological aspect of the school is the ar- 
chitectural design of the student lounge area or "jungle" as it is commonly called 
and the administrative offices. The jungle is an open area a half flight lower than 
the main floor level, fully carpeted, with benches and masonry containing large 
potted plants. Because the walls between the jungle and the administrative offi- 
ces are glass an impression of openness between students and administration is 
given. While visitors and certain parents see the jungle as an unnecessary and 
costly "friir' it does offer an important casual conversation area to all students 
(we noted students of all ages there). Moreover, because of the carpeting and 
other acoustical devices as well as its exposure to staff and administration it 
also serves paradoxically as a study, relaxation and retreat area. Two students 
observed that the jungle offered an opportunity to identify with other students 
which, because of individual tiine-tabling and their reticence to initiate social 

interaction, was otherwise denied them. 

Primarily through the efforts of the Director of Student Services a small 

group of students have broadcast radio-like programmes daily using the PA 
system. Programmes included announcements, editorial comment and music. 
From time to tin.e the Principal and other staff have been invited to give addres- 
ses. 

4, Social Organization Practice s 

An essential feature of the social organization has been the climate suppor- 
ted by the management team and particularly the Principal. Basic to this cli- 
mate is the high level of trust and confidence, -already indicated, on the part of 
the Principal. As a result of these factors a practice of spontaneous or ad hoc 
committees to deal with a specific issue or set of issues ha« emerged. This 
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condition has facilitated the perception on the part of staff generally that prob- 
lems can be resolved with little conflict - a situation which may have been more 
a function of size and of conceptualizingschool problems in insulation from their 
external environments than of the st al climate per se . As staff size has in- 
creased the consensus model has been more difficult to maintain, for "deviant" 
members may gain sufficient support from fellow "deviants" to withstand the 
conformity sanctions of the leadership team or of another staff subgroup. More- 
over, the staff consists of many strong adamant individuals largely ns a result 
of the Principal's recruitment approach of attempting to attract teachers with 
different orientations and approaches to education. However, the combined 
effects of imposed budget cuts (at the provincial level), and external criticism 
of other than conventional approaches to education, have meant that the highly 
innovative members now find it difficult to persist in their individualized modes 
and perhaps feel forced into becoming defensive about their actions. Perhaps 
the anxiety displayed by many staff member is chiefly a function of a high level 
of frustrated expectation. That is, many had been attracted to Thornlea under 
the impression that they could be afforded an environment where they could ful- 
fil their teacher expectations at a level previously denied them in traditional 
schools ; indeed this seemed to be the case Initially for they reported only posi- 
tive sanctions for doing what previously in other schools had been identified as 
"deviant^'. However, certain staff members per ceived that the Principal was 
acting as buffer between them and what was discerned as a hostile external envi- 
ronment. Whether the Principal can continue to mediate meaningfully or whether 
the staff and other constituencies can reconcile these differences over time 
remains to be seen. (See Chapter 4 for a more detailed analysis of these issues). 

The following are some examples of specific major social organization 
practices at Thornlea. 

Thornlea Advisory Council (TAC), At the school's inception the principal 
specified a need for a structure which would facilitate co-discussion among par- 
ents, student and staff about matters relating to the school and education. Par- 
ents were requested to indicate how they wished to participate in such a func- 
tion, Many, it seemed, who had staced their willingness to participate in formal 
meetings, had had previous experience in home and school or parent -teacher 
activities, (Thus, although some effort at geographical representation was made, 
a relatively unrepresentative group of parents was involved). The Principal 
contacted specific parents and invited them to a first meeting. Here and at the 
subsequent meetings he took the initiative in organizing agenda, meeting dates 
and so forth. 
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While the mode of selection for staff and student participation is not clear 
it seems largely based on voluntary attendance and interest. A specHic set of 
staff is designated as permanent members to the TAG ; these people however 
do not always attend and/or participate and are supplemented by a larger number 
of staff who attend more randomly. Membership is generally informal and chan- 
ges according to constituency member interest in current issues. Parents in the 
TAG seem to feel frustrated as a result of their ambiguity about the kind of 
role they should play in defining educational problems and solutions. They seem 
uncertain as to the degree of involvement they should take in attempting to in- 
troduce specific learning experiences and arrangements. Gonsequently, they 
tend to play a passive role in the TAG, At a recent meeting one parent mem- 
ber resigned because he saw the Gouncil as a non-action group and thus ineffec- 
tive. While other parents agreed that it was non-action oriented few seemed 
willing to assume more initiative beyond an advisory function. Apparently few 
parents are bothered by the suggestion that they are being co-opted and most 
are satisfied with the discussion -sounding board function of the group. Both stu- 
dents and teachers are much more oriented toward the Instructional Policy 
Gommittee at: the most effective organization with respect io school policy. 

The Instructural Policy Gommittee (IPGJ . The IPG affords an arena for 
discussing programme and course effectiveness sind improvement. Proposals 
for new courses are presented here. During the first two years only staff were 
involved, although groups of students were invited to attend from time to time 
on specific issues. As certain students began to play a more significant role in 
re-defining courses and course content, provision was made for student represen- 
tation. It is interesting to note that because a rather vocal group of students 
perceive the IPG as the most powerful organization of the school they have 
proposed that the studen^: council as presently structured be abolished in favour 
of a more extensive student participation in the IPG. It has been suggested by 
several staff members, including the Principal and the Director of Instruction, 
that parents be included in the IPG. Parents interviewed generally agreed that 
they should be involved in the IPG but were unable to specify the form of input 
which they wished to make. 

Management Team : - Unlike most schools which have a clearly defined 
)eadership hierarchy of principal, vice principal, supervisors and directors, 
department levels, consultants, etc. Thornlea-has a principal and one director 
each of Instruction, Student Services and Administration. Each acts relatively 
autonomously in his own area. Thus the leadership pattern contains a minimum 
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element of centralization. Certain of the parents and students interviewed indi- 
cated their preference for a more conventional leadership pattern with a more 
specific and visible focus provided by the Principal. A large number of staff 
also indicated that they wanted the Principal to adopt a more traditional mode of 
leadership. However, it is our perception that the current leadership mecha- 
nisms facilitate individual teacher and student initiative in school activities. 
This decentralization of power further encouragts exchange of initiative and 
ideas among regular staff members 

Interrelation of Innovations : There has been some integration of curricular 
innovations within and between some departments (e. g. the Social Sciences, 
English, Natural and Physical Sciences, Art, Home Economics, Music and 
Theatre Arts). The greatest interrelation is through informal contacts between 
staff and students. A high level of integration is afforded through the IPC al- 
though its impact is restricted because of its non-representative nature (self- 
selecting membership). Since there is no formal master plan specified for the 
school, individuals who do not share informal group memberships with the spec- 
ific innovators are not always aware of changes in courses. The emphasis on 
individuality has tended also to limit a common extensive and efficient commu- 
nication linkage within the school. Further, the Thornlea Advisory Council has 
the potential to afford a linkage between the internal and external environments. 
However, it must be recalled that an integral characteristic of the school pro- 
gramme is the voluntaristic participation by individuals in school activities. The 
school organization with its various committees offers a great potential for 
a high level of participation and interrelation of all activities. However, 
because of the high level of individualism on the part of staff and students, 
and because of a traditional respect for academic freedom this has tended not 
to be always the case. On the other hand, it must be pointed out that there is 
a higher degree of activity integration at this school than in most Ontario 
schools. 

The various specific innovations described in this chapter should be seen 
in the context of the social structure and pattern of relationships among those 
at Thornle?. T!iis is the topic of the following chapter. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1) The sco^/e of the study does not permit a complete listing of all advanced 
practices in the school. We have tended to select those innovations which 
are nnost invisible and involve sonne collective effort. Thus, innovations de- 
veloped by individual teachers within their own classrooms tend to be 
neglected. 

2) A halo effect is a positive atmosphere which comes from the n ewness of a 
situation, and consequently is usually short-lived. 

3) For example, the Social Science department has a popular independent study 
progi-amme. 

4) On the basis of elementary school achievement and teacher recommendations 
a student was assigned to one of 3 programmes when he entered secondary 
school : (1) a two-year programme which was essentially an opportunity 
level experience, (2) a 4-year programme with a specialization in commer- 
cialsubjects, technology and trades, or arts and sciences, or (3) a five- 
jear programme leading to university with the same form of sub -programme 
optionsas in the 4~year programme. Because of prerequisites, changing 
programmes was virtually impossible. 

5) Normally each school day is divided into 8 periods (45 minutes each). Within 
these periods any one clasc takes place, with students and staff shifting to 
various classrooms as required. 
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Chapter Iv 
MANAGEMENT OF INNOVATION 

The forma) organizational structure at Thornlea Secondary School is head- 
ed by a Principal, and three directors- a Director of Student Services, a 
Director of Administrative Services and a Director of Instructional Services. 
The latter three are roughly the equivalent of vice -principals. The Director of 
Instructional Services, for example, is in charge of the academic programme 
which is divided into the five subject domains of Languages, Mathematics and 
Science, Social Science, (social science, geography and history). Arts (art. 
home economics, music, physical education) and Vocational (commercial, tech- 
nical). Most individual departments within each subject domain are headed by 
chairmen. 

As an operating system Thornlea may be best described as a relatively 
diffuse non-hierarchical structure. To describe this it will be necessary to in- 
dicate briefly the roles of the Principal, the Directors (especially, the Director 
of Instructional Services), the staff and the students. Then we will examine the 
implications of this structure for the patterns in the operation of the school. 

Administratively and legally the Principal is the final decision-maker in 
the school. However, his leadership style and the decision-making structure 
which has evolved in the school reflect a relatively decentralized system. In 
fact, the Principal tends to concentrate on external relations more than on 
internal activities. We take these up in turn. 

First, the Principal noted that as an administrator of an "experimental" 
school there was a great demand put on his time by various outside bodies. 
Other school boards, other schools, parents with children about to come to the 
school, and educators of various types from across Canada and the United 
States are interested in learning more about Thornlea. It would seem that any 
school which is established as experimental or radically different would create 
a high level of interest in its surrounding environments. The incipal at Thorn- 
lea has found that a large part of his time is taken up in meeting and talking 
with various people who come from other school systems. 

The other major outside involvement of the Principal concerns not people 
from outside his own school system, but people within his own system to whom 
he is responsible. These would include the local Board of Education, the asso- 
ciated local central administration (the Director of Education for the system and 
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his staff) and the public (local community residents and parents of children in 
the schoo}). The Principal was often described as a "buffer" between Thornlea 
and perceived hostilities in the environment. More specifically, many people 
felt that the strength and skill with which the Principal acted as an interpreter, 
expresser, and in many cases a defender of school policy served to insulate the 
school from outside criticism and pressure. This they felt permitted a kind of 
individualism at Thornlea within which teachers were encouraged to suggest 
new ideas and take initiative in teaching methods. 

Within the school, the Principal sees his own role as a "facilitator" rather 
than as an initiator of innovation and policy. While acting as a primary source 
of information from the York County Board of Education, he seldom enters into 
substantive discussion of issues within the school, but seeks to identify emerging 
consensus and to facilitate its development. This process of maintaining a low 
profile seems to be a conscious attempt on his part to be open to the initiative 
and feelings of staff and students in the school. Many staff and students reported 
that it took them some time to adjust to this unexpected role of the Principal 
since most of their pre^^ ious experience had been with highly directive principals 

The Principal's limited involvement and low degree of control over deci- 
sions within the school seems to be part of a conscious philosophy. The one 
area in which the Principal implicitly indicates his opinion is his trust and will- 
ingness to accept what others want to try out, though not vi^ithout an awareness 
of what is being developed. Further, the Principal exercises a ;p6werful indirect 
influence on Thornlea through staff selection and promotion - an area in which 
he and the local superintendent make all the final decisions, although staff, part- 
icularly departmental chairmen, do play an advisory role in the hiring of new 
teachers. He has deliberately hired a range of teachers from radical, through 
liberal to conservative in educational philosophy. This heterogeneity in staff is 
simultaneously one of the strengths and strains at Thornlea. 

The Principal's approach clearly creates conditions which encourage or 
allow innovations to occur. In this situation teachers with innovative ideas or 
programmes which they have developed or have become aware of have the free- 
dom to try them out. And this occurs on a fairly large scale at Thornlea. How- 
ever, this arrangement is not without its problems* as weshall see below. 

The three Directors operate pretty much independently of each other. It is 
only during the past year that they have begun to meet regularly with the Princi- 
pal as a group. They still do notinitiate any systematic policy as a management 
team. The Dire itor of Instructional Services is primarily involved with the 
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courses being offered, methods of instruction, and staff orientation, and as such 
has the most central role regsa*ding the evaluation of existing programmes and 
the development of new ones. Partly because of role definition and partly be- 
cause of his personality the Director of Instructional Services is undoubtedly the 
most influential "idea man" in the school. Whereas the Principal's connections 
outside the school concern primarily political, administrative and public rela- 
tions matters, the Director of Instructional Services is one of the main sources 
of information about innovations outside the school- -innovations at other schools, 
pertinent literature, current theory and new ideas in education. One of his main 
activities is to introduce new ideas into the school, and to see that they get cir- 
culated to the relevant people. He also acts as a sounding board for teachers 
who come to him for help in evaluation and restructuring of programmes. 

The Director of Instructional Services depends on the Instructional Policy 
Committee (IPC) as his advisory body. Originally the IPC consisted of one 
representative from each subject domain in the school. In fact, however, over 
the last year representation and attendance has become largely a voluntary ef- 
fort, based mainly on the interest and motivation of individual teachers. Students 
began to attend IPC meetings regularly in September 1970 and eventually came 
to be accepted as legitimate participating members. Currently the IPC has a 
somewhat regular membership of 10 staff and 20 students with varying others in 
attendance. 

The IPC ieals directly with matters of new curriculum, new courses and 
course evp'uation. As a source for the design of specific new courses or pro- 
grammes the IPC wields considerable influence, ^'or example, the "Community 
and l" course (described in Chapter 3) was brought originally to the IPC. How^ 
ever it seems to be generally understood that staff as a whole have the final say 
on any issues that go beyond an individual course, i. e. , on any innovation which 
requires some wider support in order to be implemented. Part of the reason 
for this is the perceived looseness and unrepresentative nature of the IPC. This 
perception originates in the fact that originally the more radical staff and stu- 
dents were more consistently involved in the IPC, although this is less so now. 
Because of its somewhat flexible, voluntary membership and unstructured na- 
ture, the IPC is loose enough for vague or inchoate ideas to be aired, formulated 
and developed. Ideas which would become short circuited in a more structured 
situation enjoy a kind of protective environment in which to develop or be rejec- 
ted. Once new programmes are developed, those with considerable IPC support 
are recommended to students, or more generally to staff as a whole. This 



brings us to the role of the staff. 

We can recall that the Principal has recruited a heterogeneous staff of 
radicals and conservatives in terms of educational philosophy. Most people 
estimate that the radicals or left liberals make up about 25% of the staff, con- 
servatives a slightly smaller proportion, and the majority tend to be some- 
where in the middle. These do not form tightly knit groups. In fact, most people 
at Thornleii; described the teaching staff as highly individualistic. Recently some 
polarization has occurred between the radicals and conservatives as we shall 
see below. 

Regular staff meetings are held every two weeks. These meetings touch 
on a variety of issues--some administrative, some philosophical, some political, 
some curricular, etc. Full background information concerning agenda items is 
not always available in a formal systematic way. This, combined with the role 
of cliques, and speculation^sometimes means that staff meetings start with an 
uneven or distorted knowledgebase. This is especially so because the heteroge- 
neous nature of the staff leads to the formation of informal groups or cliques. 
In general, then, the opportunity exists for participatory decision -making as 
opposed to hierarchical forms of government, but the school's style of operation 
and the heterogeneity of staff means that staff do not form a coherent force as 
a group. On the other hand, particularly strong individuals or small groups 
who take up the initiative can have a strong influence. 

Student involvement (on a formal level) for the first two years was on three 
levels. Students were represented on the school's advisory board (Thornlea 
Advisory Council) ; they had their own student council (elected through the house 
system) ; they formed a School Policy Committee with student representatives 
from each home room. This Committee had its staff counterpart- -a staff School 
Policy Committee. In the second year the student School Policy Committee was 
incorporated as a sub -committee of the student council. By this year (the school's 
third) the new student council rejected the notion of a School Policy Committee 
for staff or students. In seeking to deal with the question of playing a broader 
role in the school, the current student council has seemingly collapsed in the 
midst of personal and political differences among stude.nts. To a certain extent 
much of the energy and attention of more active students has been redirected to 
the IPC. However, this is largely self -selective and students as a whole at this 
time have no representative forum or role in the school. Thus, although students 
attend both IPC and Advisory Council meetings, it is difficult for the average 
student to see where or how he can be involved. 
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Finally, completing our description of the organizational structure of \Ue 
school, there is the Thornlea Advisory Council in wliich teachers, students and 
parents participate. As we have seen above, the roJe of the TAG is primarily 
adv^ory and up until now it has not played an active role in tlie affairs of tfie 
school although it has provided a ferum for the joint discussion by these groups 
of the school's objectives, problems, and programmes. It has not been a sig- 
nificant source of new ideas. Consequently, there is a growing feeling that par- 
ents could be provided a more meaningful role in the school in the Instructional 
1'olicy Committee,- Other efforts to include parents are newsletters, a column 
in the local newspaper, frequent parents' nights and some use of parents as 
resource people. 

We would now like lo examine the implications of this structure for the 
patterns of communication and influence, particularly from the point of view of 
mnovativeness. The main area to be considered Ici the set of patterns concerning 
relations between teachers and administrators and relations among teachers. 

As we have noted, the Principal seems to act as a '^buffer" between 
Thornlea and for^^es outside tho school. While this is appreciated by most teach- 
ers, there is also a feeling that this kind of arrangement is inherently unsta- 
ble. They perceived a lack of stable communication cliannels between outside 
bodies and Thornlea as a system-information about Thornlea available to outside 
people comes to a certain extent through a single person, the Principal,or 
through occasional observations or is otherwise based on speculation in lieu of 
knowledge. Some teachers feel that this situation is unstable in that if the Prin- 
cipal were to leave there would be no pattern of established communication be- 
tween the school and its outside environment. 

Internally, we have noted that the Principal plays a mainly passive role. 
A number of teachers stated that this allows particularly articulate or strong 
individuals or cliques to wield a disproportionate amount of influence. The less 
verbal or more cautious teacher finds himself in a situation where he feels that 
he can no longer assume that tlie school will operate on the basis of rules and 
regulations. If he does not speak up, others influence the direction of the school. 
Almost all teachers interviewed mentioned that it took them a few months to 
adjust to this unexpected role of the Principal. This probably partially reflects 
thexr prior experience with conventional principals. 

It would be deceptive to describe the Principal's role as merely passive. 
Nearly all teachers interviewed expressed a profound respect for him. It is 
significant that both radicals and conservatives could identify with him. He was 
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often described using the adjective "strength'*, and teachers generally felt that 
he was primarily responsiole for integrating the various forces inside and out- 
side the school in maintaining the school's cohesion or viability. One suspects 
that he was more influential in the school than might appear at first glance. We 
did find that his influence was likely to occur through more inforiral means by 
teachers seeking out his opinion on school matters. In other words^ his effect 
on the school does not seem to be based on the authority of his office but rather 
on the respect accorded to a strong, objective individual. Since the staff consis's 
of individuals with various educational orientations, it is particularly important 
that the Principal maintain this objectivity, it should be noted that teachers were 
hired on the understanding that they had a relative degree of freedom until they 
proved otherwise. There have been cases where the Principal has exercised his 
right to restrict or influence a teacher. 

A significant number of teachers, however, felt that the Principal was too 
passive. In some cases this seemed to reflect a genuine interest in having his 
contribution to philosophical an(^/or educational issues ; in others a need for 
support and criticism from an established authority. For example, some felt 
that he should be scrutinizing the programmes of the school more closely. Thus, 
the role played by the Principal seems to allow a high degree of innovation to 
occur, but some teachers indicated that this tends to be selective in that it arises 
from particularly strong, individualistic teachers with articulate innovative 
ideas. Some of the more reticent teachers who might require a higher degree of 
active support and encouragement in order to be innovative, seem to have diffi- 
culty in this system. 

Finally, the question of the evaluation of the worthwhile ness of innovations 
arises . As the Principal often avoids public statements on the quality of new 
programmes in his non -directive style, the evaluative role is shifted elsewhere; 
perhaps this is also a recognition of the fact that, within the organizational 
structure of the school, the primary responsibility for evaluation rests with the 
Director of Instructional Services, the Instructional Policy Committee and more 
recently a number of staff committees specially established for this purpose. 
Innovations described in the last chapter often occur as a result of at least im- 
plicit evaluation of the inadequacy of existing programmes and structures. Ma- 
jor innovations which are adopted are evaluated at least in a subjective way. 
However, innovations which occur at the individual course level are usually the 
prerogative of the particular teacher. At this level, the development of specific 
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innovations as a response to dissatisfaction, or the evaluation o'' new attempts 
depend largely on the individual's interpretation of the general goals of Thorn- 
lea. 

The concern with evaluation at the general school level has increased dur- 
ing the past six months. Perhaps this is a result of taking stock after three 
years of operation. Or, perhaps, it is a response to recent external pressures 
from some parents and Board adminiiStrator s. At any rate, a system of 
Evaluation and Improvement Committees has recently been established 
examining such topics as Individual Progress, Grade XIII, Independent Study, 
Interdisciplinary Courses, Subject Selection Procedures and so on. Although 
some of these comj.iittees existed during the first two years of the school, 
the more comprehensive concern with evaluation is a recent development. In 
the past. Innovation and evaluation tended to occur more In relation to specific 
programmes and was more ad hoc than systematic. In this situation it was 
not always readily apparent to what extent criteria for evaluation were related 
in a systematic manner to the school's goals. This, of course, goes back to 
the fact noted In Chapter 2 that Thornlea's goals were stated mainly in general 
terms and open to individual interpretation. To what extent the new more 
elaborate committee structure will lead to the development of more complete 
and systematic evaluation criteria remains to be seen. The time and energy 
required to carry out this task is extremely demanding. The high degree of 
individualism among staff at Thornlea also complicates the coordination of 
this activity. 

The relationship among teachers is one of the very interesting aspects at 
Thornlea. Perhaps the clearest way to analyze this is to describe first some 
recent comments in the literature on the relationship between norms and Innova- 
tlveness. First, it is possible that a norm(behaviour expected) which favored inno- 
vation could develop in a school. As Miles points out "people would feel encour- 
aged to Innovate, would feel that they should Innovate, create, experiment if 
they were to be accepted in the group. "^^^ At a more general level a complex of 
norms regarding openness , trust and support in communication are crucial for 
innovations. 

Openness of communication refers to the degree to which people talk with 
each other and share their ideas about what they are doing in a direct, authentic 
fashion. The openness of communication between teachers about what they are 
doing in the classroom is one variable which has been found to relate to schojl 
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innovativeness. (2) It is well known that in most school systems this kind of 
communication among teachers is very low. 

Authentic communication is obviously related to norms of trust and support 
When people in a social system trust each other they are more likely to leel 
free to tell them what they are doing. It is important to note that trust is not 
blanket approval of everything that goes on. Rather, it is more a feeling of con- 
fidence that one is not going to be criticized and sanc+'oned if one shares one 's 
ideas or practices, even those ideas and practices w!>ich fail. The relationship 
of trust to support is evident. Support is not unqualified approval of everything, 
but is more a positive supporting orientation toward helping peopJe sort out 
their experiences in terms of failures as well as successes. Since innovation is 
a risky business, teachers need this kind of support in order to feel free to 
innovate and to communicate their practices to each other. 

We can best sum u^ these points by indicating what is likely to happon .vi '>en 
norms of openness, trust and support oc cur togeth er in a school. Fii st. tr>e 
circulation of new ideas and practices will be maximized so that people in the 
school gain the benefit of each others' knowledge Second, mutual support pro- 
vides a climate of security and assurance necessary for innovation This is 
especially important vis-^ -vis pressures that might be put on the school by out- 
side groups. A third point and one which is often neglected in studies of innova- 
tion refers to the likelihood that innovations will be evaluated in terms of what 
the school is trying to accomplish. Open communication, trust and support will 
mean that people will feel free to offer suggestions or criticisms and will feel 
at ease in receivi^ig same. When teachers discuss their ideas with others, 
receive suggestions, and this is done in a free and open fashion, they are more 
likely to reformulate their ideas in a more thorough and sound way, or alter 
their position. This functions as a form of evaluation. Note, however, that this 
is an informal evaluation and is ongoing. Moreover, it is not a forced evaluation. 
It provides valuable feedback to the innovator on the basis of which he might 
make further changes, but the changes are not forced on him. Overall, the a the 
school which has the kind of normative climate which we have just described is 
likely to be more successful at innovation. Let us now look at Thornlea in the 
context of this model. 

There is definitely a general norm of innovativeness at Thornlea. At the 
beginning of each year there is an orientation week for new staff members where 
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the nature and philosophy of the school are discussed. This would seem to inte- 
grate many of the teachers into the atmosphere at Thornlea where change and 
experimentation at the course and school level are welcome and desirable. 'I'hus, 
there is an ever present atmosphere of change in the school which is bound to 
affect all teachers in one way or another. Some teaci:ers who had labelled them- 
selves as relatively conservative reported that they made significant changes in 
their courses when they came to Thornlea because they became aware that there 
were other approaches and that they wre free to try them, 

The level of trust and support among teachers appears to be cyclical in 
nature. During the first two years of Thornlea 's operation some felt it was ge- 
nerally higher. At the beginning, the small size in staff, the excitement in a 
new experimental school, and other factors presumably accounted for part of 
this difference. Whatever tht case, currently the level of trust and support 
among teachers as a whole seems somewhat lower and can besl be described 
using terms such as toleration and respect for privacy or reluctance to interfere 
rather than positive support. Of course, this is not true for all teachers, but it 
does seem to occur on a bignificant scale. The cyclical quality of the level of 
support seems to vary with issues or crisis situations in the school. For example, 
when the school as a whole feels threatened unity is at its highest ; in times of 
relative stability, tolerance is the norm among many individuals. 

As might be expected, authentic communication in this kind of atmosphere 
is not always high except among cliques or subgroups on the staff, although 
again this will vary with the issue at hand. If teachers who are trying out new 
methods or programmes know that they are being just tolerated by many others; 
if they know that some others are likely to criticize what they are doing rather 
than provide positive and constructive feedback they will not feel free to talk 
about their problems and questions for fear of exposing themselves to negative . 
scrutiny. Teachers at Thornlea do not seem to communicate readily to each 
other about what they do in the cla'jsroom, their' personal feelings or doubts 
about their approaches and so or. Again this is somewhat different among various 
subgroups which often centre around similar subject matter, or philosophical 
approaches. It is not unusual to see teachers discuss educational issues at 
length,during and after school hours, but this tends to occur among subgroups. 
Consequently, awareness of activities of other teachers who have similar ap- 
proaches is often at a higher level than awareness of the activities of teachers who 
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have different approaches. The low degree of constructive feedback from col- 
leagues with different views would seem to be a loss from the point of view of 
qualitative innovativeness. Almost without exception, teachers interviewed or 
spoken to more casually lamented their lack of knowledge of what other teachers 
were doing. 

It is important to see this lack of communication at Thornlea in the wider 
provincial context ; Thornlea teachers do seem to know more and be more 
concerned about what other staff are doing than in most Ontario secondary 
schools. It is our feeling that the more general norms or expectations of innova- 
tiveness prevail at Thornlea,but within this staff operate largely on their own 
rather than in a cohesive, unified group. 

When direct communication is low, the circulation of information depends • 
on indirect means. Teachers may probe students about other courses they are 
taking, or rumours circulate among teachers abaut this or that course. Certainly 
the potential for misinformation or distorted communication is high. A high 
level of rumour or distorted communication in an organization further reduces 
authentic communication because it leads to suspicion, sensitivity, polarization 
and withdrawal. 

This polarization has occurred to a certain extent at Thornlea. As we 
notedbefore, despite the individualistic nature of the staff there is a rough bal- 
ance in total numbers between radicals and conservatives with moderates form- 
ing the majority. However, the radicals seem to have e^iercised more initiative 
and thrust in the school than the others and this has apparently led to strain. 
There is some feeling that the radicals have a disproportionate influence and 
that the value of their innovative work is not being assessed either by themselves 
or others. There is a suspicion by some that many of the new things they are 
doing are of questionable worth. The more conservative members seem espec- 
ially concerned with the quality of academic learning in many of these new 
courses. This may represent incompatible value differences among teachers, 
but our point above is that since these groups do not communicate directly with 
each other there is little possibility for mutual adjustment and arriving at areas 
of understanding. 

What i3 the effect of all this on the school's capacity to innovate ? First, 
teachers do not get the full benefit of each other's ideas. Second, teachers do 
not learn from each other's mistakes, nor do they benefit from constructive 
feedback from professional colleagues - the very kind of feedback that would 
serve to upgrade the quality of innovations. This could be especially effective at 
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Thornlea if there was more open communication between people with different 
perspectives. In this sense, the heterogeneity of the staff could be more fully 
utilized. Third, the low degree of support and the noticeable polarization among 
staff is sometimes a source of serious internal strain at Thornlea. 

We have attempted here to highlight some of the problems we perceive in 
Thornlea as an innovative school. Many of these seem to have been inevitable. 
Thornlea, like any new, experimental school can be expected face strains 
after the excitement and protective status of its first pouple of years of existence 
wear off. The heterogeneous nature of the staff, which is one of the strengths 
of Thornlea, can be expected to present problems over time. 

Nor should our comments be taken as an indictment of Thornlea. The 
people at Thornlea have shown a tendency to self -reflect about their problems. 
Recently, partly in response to the kind of staff tensions outlined above, the 
staff went on a live- in weekend. For many this was a satisfying event, where 
differences in approach and outlook were brought more freely into the open. A 
significant number of teachers did not go on this weekend, some undoubtedly 
were occupied elsewhere, others perhaps slightly intimidated. At any rate, more 
direct and open communication is needed- at Thornlea and one weekend is at least 
a beginning. This tendency to self-reflect and to face up to problems is a neces- 
sary part of any innovative organization's growth. 

We would now like to extend this analysis to include students, parents and 
outside administrators. 

As pointed out previously, there is a small group of students involved at 
the school political level. These number perhaps up to 50, but with a core of 
approximately 20. Level of student involvement at Thornlea seems to be only 
slightly higher than in other schools, at least regarding formal structures. 

In one way Thornlea students are faced with a special problem. The tri- 
mester system coupled with continual innovativeness on the part of teachers 
makes for a large variety of courses from which the student must choose. The 
heterogeneity in types of teachers ft'om radical to conservative complicates the 
problem of course selection. We must also recall that a fairly high degree of 
permissiveness and respect for individual student choice exists at Thornlea. A 
number of teachers felt that this situation has led to a significant nuniber of 
students "goofing off", choosing ''easy" courses or being isolated from the learn- 
ing experience in other ways. At the same time a significant number of students 
seems to have benefited greatly from these conditions. However, the average 
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student at Thornlea appears to find himself in a complex situation regarding the 

selection of his courses and programme, even though the school provides much 

more written descriptions of courses, and personal guidance counselling than 

most Ontario secondary schools. 

Despite the Thornlea Advisory Council and considerable eflort on the part 

of the school to disseminate Information, parents wo interviewed did not seem 

to be much more involved or informed than parents at other secondary schools 

in the Province. The surrounding community of Thornlea, as we have described 

in Chapter 1 is heterogeneous. This means that parents do not form a cohesive 

group. There is a distinct lack of contact among parents, except through small 

ad hoc subgroups. The effect of this is that parents relate to Thornlea on a very 

individualistic basis, and usually only when specific problems arise involving 
(3) 

their children. 

Innovative schools seem to require more parental involvement than mdre 
traditional schools. By definition, innovative schools are doing many new things 
which cause parents to wonder what the purposes of new approaches are, what 
will be accomplished and so on, Without direct involvement, parents obtain this 
information about what is going on from rumours and other indirect means which 
are very open to distortion and exaggeration. There was virtually a consensus 
among all those interviewed at Tlvornlea that the amount of misinformation cir- 
culating outside the school about its activities was incredibly high. The danger 
in this cycle is that wonderment, rumour and cuncern on the part of parents 
grows in isolation from the school* so that parents only communicate to the 
school when a crisis or something negative occurs. The ironic part about this 
is ihat many people at Thornlea are genuinely concerned to find a way having 
greater contact with parents. Thornlea does seem to do more than most schools 
in an attempt to initiate parental contact. However, Thornlea is not perceived 
by parents in the same way as an average school. This combines with a felt am- 
biguity and confusion on the part of parents about what their role can or should 
be in this new school. Consequently, in spite of the school's efforts parental 
involvement at Thornlea is still relatively low. 

The final set of external relations concerns the Board of Education, the 
Director and his staff. The level of support for Thornlea by the Board and the 
Director is generally very high. However, recent strains have developed at a 
more specific level between some of the Director's staff and the school. There 
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is a fairly high level of suspicion and mistrust of the main district administrator 
On the part of many of the teachers at Thornlea. On his part, he disagrees with 
.some te achers' operational definition of Thornlea's objectives and has reser- 
vations about the educational merits of some of their practices. As usual, in 
situations of mistrust, communication is reduced to a minimum and the parlies 
involved rely on indirect means of learning about each other. Since communic- 
ation is not open enough the heart of the issue has not yet been faced and there 
is little room for mutual adjustment. The details of the controversy are not 
important at this time. Suffice it to say that they have to do with differences of 
opinion in the interpretation and operational definition of Thornlea's objectives. 
The main problem is that significant opportunity to discuss these differences 
openly has not yet occurred. Recently, informal meetings have been set up be- 
Iweenthe administrator and some teachers at the school to air these differences. 
The outcome remains to be seen, but such a development promises to open up 
matters for the purpose of arriving at a situation more mutually satisfying. On 
of the encouraging aspects of the situation, and an indication of the kind of 
relationship the school has with Board administrators, is that the administrator 
has not wielded his formal power to enforce his own views on the teachers. 

It is now important to pull together in a direct and concise fashion the main 
ideas of this chapter. 

The recognition and approval of Thornlea as an innovative school by the 
Board, the Director of Education and the community set the broad conditions 
for its freedom to innovate. The Principal's strength vis-^~vis outside bodies, 
his trusting stance and facilitating vote within the school provide the specific 
conditions for innovation. The Director of Instructional Services, and a large 
number of innovative, creative individuals on the staff lead to a large number of 
specific innovations being proposed and adopted. For example, the usual process 
for change beyond the individual classroom sees an idea go from staff initiative 
(with possibly a few students) to the Instructional Policy Committee. Here it is 
more thoroughly formulated and eventually ends up on the agenda of a staff 
meeting. In this meeting approval or lack of approval is expressed, although 
usually not voted upon. If some consensus is ot achieved the item would go 
back to the individuals concerned for reassessment and reformulation and be pre- 
sented at a future meeting until consensus is reached Or o^^position decreased. 
Changes are seldom designated as formal experiments or pilot projects; although 
they might be indirectly understood to be so. Evaluation mechanisms at Thornlea 
are quite varied. External to the school the research of the York County Board 
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of Education's Division of Planning and Development provides general feedback 
concerning attitudes of various segments, desires of others, perception of the 
school, feelings about objectives, etc. As well, OISE and the provincial Depart- 
ment of Education consultants do play an evaluative role in some cases. Within 
the school, ad hoc committees or student -wide or staff-wide votes have been 
utilized to arrive at evaluation of specific innovations. Much evaluation of innova- 
tions at the individual course level is carried out at the initiative of the teacher. 
For example, a number of teachers ask students at the end of the term about 
their courses. Again the fact that a variety of interpretations are placed on 
Thornlea's goals presents problems. The recent more elaborate set of school- 
wide evaluation committees promise to meet this problem in a more thorough 
way. 

The analysis in this chapter of the general structure and process is elab- 
orated on in the next chapter through an examination of some specific major 
innovations which Thornlea has developed and adopted. 



FOOTNOTES 



1) Matthew Miles, "The Development of Innovative Climates in Educational Or- 
ganizations", Stanford Research Institute, Menlo Park, California, 1969. 

2) Mark Chesler and Halim Barakat, " The Innovation and Sharing of Teaching 
Practices I : A Study of Professional R oles and Soc ia l Structures in Schools" , 
Center for Research on Utilization of Scientific Knowledge, Institute for So- 
cial Research, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1967. 

3) It should be pointed out again that most of our data are based on interviews 
with 20 parents. 
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Chapter v 

EXEMPLARY INNOVATIONS : IMPLEMENTATION AND IMPACT 



In this chapter we examine the development and implementation of three 
specific innovations at Thornlea as illustrations of the way in which the school 
has managed specific changes. These innovations have already been described 
briefly in Chapter 3 : (1) structural flexibility and the trimester system, (2) 
a new course offering entitled "The Community and l" and (3) student member- 
ship on the Instructional Policy Committee. It is important to realize that these 
specific innovations were selected primarily on the basis of their visibility and 
general awareness of them within the school. An attempt was made to have 
examples fall within the four component scheme used in Chapter 3., If this 
chapter seems to give disproportionate emphasis to certain innovative activities 
and not to others, it should be remembered that these are only examples chosen 
to illustrate some factors in the nature of change at Thornlea rather than the 
entirety of the school's activities. 

ADOPTION AND IMPLEMENTATION OF INNOVATION 

1. Structural flexibility and the trimester system 

The initiative and direction for the trimester system came directly from 
the Thornlea Study Report. Since the trimester system was established right 
from the beginning with the opening of the school, the question of implementation 
is not relevant. Its main impact on the school which we take up below is the 
flexibility it provides for further variety and innovativeness. 

2. The "Community and I" course 

The initial discussion about this course occurred at two different levels in 
the school. The Director of Instructional Services along with a few of the more 
'change -oriented' teachers began to discuss the inadequacy of a forty minute 
period for meaningful teaching and learning. This grew in+o a discussion of 
utilizing resources in the local community more effectively. Similar discussions 
took place among one teacher and two of his students, although this centred 
more on the need for "peer -group study"as opposed to Thornlea's original em- 
phasis on individualized learning. Perhaps others elsewhere discussed these 
ideas. To state that the course had a single creator then, would be incorrect. 
Rather it came about as the cumulative effect of the interaction among a number 
of individuals, and the subsequent informal evaluation of staff and students. 
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The course proposal was presented by this group to the Instructional Policy 
Committee. Eventually through long discussion at the IPC and because of gi-ow- 
ing staff resistance to the course, a proposal was brought before a regular staff 
meeting. Many people in the IPC felt that the decision about this course had to 
be more participatory as its structure (4 periods in length) would affect the 
rest of the school. However, some conservative staff members were more 
concerned with the content of the course. The original presentation to the staff 
meeting was done by one of the students involved. Staff reaction was generally 
one of confusion over the nature of the course and more specifically, hesistancy 
about its design and intention. Although it is unusual at Thornlea for a specific 
course innovation to come before a staff meeting this case illustrates that where 
the scope of any course is seen to influence the school generally (e.g. time- 
tabling, 3 teachers from different disciplines, etc. ) it is brought forward for 
questioning. 

Subsequently a much more elaborate course description and rationale 
(incorporating some suggested changes) was written up by the same students 
and staff (including the Director of Instructional Services) with the assistance 
of OISE personnel and people from the provincial Department of Education. This 
more comprehensive document was then presented to the staff, this time by 
the Director of Instructional Services, and was accepted with a minimum of 
friction, although some individuals had personal reservations about its likeli- 
hood of success. Overall, the adoption and implementation of the "Community and 
l" course followed a pattern which seems to be fairly frequent at Thornlea, at 
least for major innovations. A small number of staff and/ or students begin to 
discuss an idea. It is then discussed more fully at the IPC, although its first 
formulation is usually handled informally by incorporating some changes and 
developing the idea further. In the final analysis those who still have reserva- 
tions about the change will not attempt to veto it. They are more likely to take 
the position that if others want to try it they are willing to go along with it. 

tt is interesting to note that the adoption of the' tommunity and I'tourse 
raised a larger question at the staff meeting. Should staff vote on issues like 
this ? Do they have a right to 'veto' this kind of proposal ? The question was 
never formally answered, except that the norm of 'tolerance' prevailed. A vote 
was taken and the course was accepted with some minor alterations, with the 
informal understanding that staff would not veto specific issues. 

Because of more articulate opposition and the 'radical' nature of this 
course it is more clearly seen as a trial innovation than are many other courses 
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at Thornlea. External constituencies seem to have limited knowledge about this 
course. 

The course is carried out by the actual initiators of the "Community and l" 
with the aid of OISE and provincial Department of Education staff. How the 
course will be evaluated is not clear, although certainly it will be carefully 
scrutinized by many staff at the conclusion of this year. Resistance and facili- 
tating forces seem to have somewhat come together by the course's notion of 
"peer -group learning", which seems akin to some of the more traditional learn- 
ing forms yet can also be seen as an innovation in the conte:«t of the school. 

3. Instructional Policy Committee 

Originally the Instructional Policy Committee consisted of one staff repre- 
sentative from each subject domain in the school. This committee was to advise 
the Director of Instructional Services on curriculum matters within the school. 
The impetus to create such a body seems to have come from the principal and 
perhaps a few of his advisors before the actual opening of the school. The 
committee however, did not work precisely as proposed, one of the main reas- 
ons being Thornlea's trend towards informality and voluntaristic membership 
On committees. This combined with the fact that specific subject areas (French, 
English) designated in joint subject domains (languages, science, etc. ) did not 
all have shared chairmen and/or philosophical views about educational innov- 
ation. Consequently, membership while largely representative in the past has 
become somewhat more a matter of self -selection, with some emphasis still 
placed on constituency representation. 

During the first two years of the school, a School Policy Committee 
operated with student involvement at this more general level. However, this 
commiitee was discontinued after its second year, thus leaving a vacuum for 
student involvement at other than informal and general (e. g. , Thornlea Advisory 
Council) levels. 

In the fall of 1970 a significant number of students began to attend IPC 
meetings. Eventually the issue of legitimate involvement for students arose. 
Staff members most often involved with the IPC were largely in favour of this 
change. On the whole, their feelings seemed to be one of "students have a right 
to be on the IPC". Staff on the IPC proposed that students have a certain number 
of permanent representatives. This was followed by drawn-out internal disa- 
greement among students themselves over the best form of representation. 
Finally a decision was made in a consensual manner between staff and students 
to have atrial period of open student membership, self-selective and voluntary. 
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This informal mode then led to continual attendance by a large number of stu- 
dents {up to 30) from any "grouping" in the school. Currently. (1971); more 
regular "attenders" have appeared but each r»^eeting always has a new crop of 
students. 

By and large then, the process of student participation on the IPC was 
initiated by a combination of interest from a small number of students and some 
staff involved with the IPC. 

This coalition of students and staff seems a not atypical pattern at Thorn- 
lea. From the point of view of the management of innovation this "coalition" 
has the effect of developing support for new ideas informally among small groups 
of staff and students. This support tlien becomes very instrumental for the fur- 
ther development and successful implementation of innovations. In other words, 
the coalitions serve to legitimize each group to its larger constituency and to 
provide a 'critical-support' group that often carry an innovation through. The 
placement of students on the IPC followed this pattern informally. Student mem- 
bership was instituted only after it seemed to be generally acceptable by most 
staff, and the more involved students. 

Thus, the management of these last two innovations can be seen to repre- 
sent a common pattern within the school when relatively major changes are 
involved. Curriculum changes, however, are not usually brought up for general 
discussion unless they are seen to affect the school's operation or provincial 
curriculum guidelines. On the other hand, there does seem to be a trend toward 
greater staff and student involvement on all levels within the school. 

We turn in the next section to an examination of some of the ways in which 
the exemplary innovations just described have had a feedback effect on the 
school's internal processes and its capacity for self-criticism, flexibility and 
change. 

IMPACT OF INNOVATIONS 

1. Structural flexibility and the trimester system 

a) Impact on school : It is rather difficult to outline the specific impact of 
structural flexibility on the school. Offering students more choices and teachers 
more options to vary courses seems to have had a very positive effect on most 
of the school. Teachers feel freer to try out new approaches if a course is only 
for 13 weeks, as do students in their selection of courses. 

Some confusion and disappointment seem to have come about among some 
students, V/hen one examines in detail tue practical realities of prerequisites. 
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time table conflicts, grade 13 requirements, etc. . many students often find 
themselves taking courses they are not interested in, or missii.g out on ones 
they are interested in. The complexities of course selection aiso seem to < on- 
fuse some students. As reported to us this comes through as more a matter of 
ambiguity than specific dissatisfaction. 

Teachers generally seem satisfied with the system and although som-e wish 
for more time to plan their various courses, they nonetheless seem to appreci- 
ate the scope this arrangement offers them. 

b) Impact on the capacity for change : The trimester system itself i.s &n 
arrangement which facilitates ongoing inno-.ativeness. Within this system it 
has been possible to try out a number of innovations such as new courses, inde- 
pendent study, double periods, the ^'Community and l" courses etc. whicli would 
be difficult at best with the more conventional system of year long c jurses. 

Perhaps, one restriction of this system is the tendency to accept it as a 
"given" since it was a basic condition from the beginning of ihe school. Some 
people reported certain timetabling restrictions with the current system, I\Tost 
people also felt that it was an overburdening task for the Principal and the 
Director of Administrative Services to have to sort out timetabling dilemmars 
three times a year. One suspects th^|t these frustrations may eventually lead to 
some basic changed. In fact, recently the notion of "modular" timetabling lias 
been raised as a possibility, 

2. The "Community and l" course 

a) Impact on school : Although it is actually loo early to tell (the course 
has only just commenced for the last term of 1971), one might make some pre- 
dictions about the imptct of this course on the school. Precisely because it is 
so innovative (see Chapter 3 ) it will probably serve to further polarize the 
staff. Radicals might cite it as an example, conservatives as a negative example. 
Much will depend on whether the course is clearly a failure or clearly a success. 
Since no clear criteria of "success" were established beforehand, one suspects 
this will never be answered in any comprehensive way. 

The course itself has altered the school's organization. Many time table 
shifts and accomodations had to be made (because of the 4 periods required for 
staff and students each day). The nature and set tip of the course itself have 
signalled a further step in the development of teacher -student relationships. 
Basically it seems tfiat students in this course have much more say in what is 
going to happen than they do in other courses. 

One might also expect that this course could change the nature of the 
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teacher /student learning relationship. The emphasis on peer-group learning 
may reduce the individualistic nature of student learning experiences. Paradox- 
i<?aJJy it may increase student self -direction in learning by replacing re'^ponsi- 
bility to teachers by responsibility to peers. This, of course, remains to be 
seen since the course is just being tried out for the first time. 

b) Impact on capacity for change : the "Community and l" course has 
implicitly raised broader curricular questions in the school. One would expect 
that the nature of other courses will be affected as a result of the "Community 
and I" experience. That staff and students worked on this proposal jointly implies 
further co-operation on innovative ideas. The fact that a number of students 
were involved at the inception of this idea may be an indication of a greater role 
for students in major changes at Thornlea, which in the past were mainly teach- 
er initiated. 

The course itself will possibly lead xo more meaningful community innova- 
ment in the school in terms of resource people, etc. It could also raise by 
example the question of altering the current structural system of Thornlea, in- 
volving staff, students and the community jointly in more meaningful ways in the 
activities of the school. 

3. The Instructional Policy Committee 

a) Impact on school : The inclusion of students on the Instructional Policy 
Committee seems to have had very much of an effect on the school. Structurally 
it has altered the decision -making processes of the school, giving students much 
more access to information channels and a fair degree of influence concerning 
curriculum matters. Students now have a legitimate authority to make their 
demands heard and dealt with formally, as well as informally. The energy of a 
number of students has been redirected away from the internal problems of the 
students' council to the activities of the IPC, This has to a certain extent left 
the role of the council unattended to and in a state of disarray. On the other hand, 
it has made it easier (or more inviting) for a larger number of students to be- 
come involved at the IPC level. A significant number of students attend any given 
IPC meeting (20-30). This in itself challenges the influence of student council 
leaders and of teachers, if not directly, at least through the opening of more 
direct channels to information and to the more influential teachers. 

This innovation has also served to bring more students into direct contact 
with more teachers in other than a classroom setting. The very nature of the 
IPC requires issue-oriented discussion, value explanation and bias interpretation. 
Such an interface has a different quality about it in the context of decision-making 
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and school politics than the more knowledge -oriented approaches in classroom 
situations. 

The (PC change in membership has affected some staff's perceptions of 
the committee. Some feel it is "overrun with radicals". Others, "a place for 
valuable exchange", some tend to take it less seriously now. while otiiers f(.*ul 
exactly the opposite. In some cases it seems to threaten teachers by suggesting 
the possibility of an articulated student position. Some teachers no longer attend, 
others more often Not surprisingly, the divisions of staff reaction seem (with 
some exceptions) to fall along earlier discussed lines of a radical-conservative 
split. The committee meets very often nou' to deal with internal or issue crises. 
This of course prohibits attendance of any consistency by teachers who must 
use the activity period for other work (IPC meets sometimes once a week in 
activity period, the one period per day where no classes are scheduled). Overall 
the IPC change seem? to fiave provided teachers and the Director of Instructional 
Services in particular, with an increased source of valuable feedback, a new 
source of ideas and a highly enthusiastic advisory body. The addition of students 
seems to have given some pupils added motivation for involvement In school 
affairs and in some cases to have increased student interaction wliile perhaps 
crystallizing philosophical differences. 

b) Impact on capacity for change : The process whereby students came to 
be on the IPC primarily arose out of a genuine feeling on the part of staff mem- 
bers that "they had a right to be there" (see Chapter 3 for details). Teachers 
(on and off the IPC) soon came to see that student opinion was a force to be 
recognized and encouraged perhaps more systematically than before. Thus, by 
providing an alternative view and a new source of ideas, energy and initiative, 
this particular innovation promoted the capacity of the school to change. And, 
although some divisions were caused by it, at least an equal number of alliances 
and co-operative relationsnLps were initiated. In this connection students through 
the IPC may become more involved in matters and issues in the school affecting 
their learning than they have been in the past where individualism and a relati- 
vely free environment has led to non -involvement and alienation from learning 
exchanges for some students. 

The specific changes discussed in this chapter indicate some of the sub- 
stantive issues at Thornlea as well as giving an indication of how certain major 
changes have developed and become implemented The capacity of Thornlea to 
innovate, however, must be seen in light of its overall structure and operations 
analyzed throughout this report. 
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Chapter VI 
SUMi^lAI? Y. AND CONCLUSIONS 

Thornlea's innovativeness is due to a unique combination of circumstances. 
A forward-looking Director of Education provided the strength for tlv,- initial idea 
behind Thornlea. The direct support from the Board of Edi:cation and th<? liberal 
community climate in York County provided afnvournble context within which the 
Thornlea idea developed. The positive suarch for abetter way of doing things 
on such a large scale as tlie designing of an entirely new scliool is surely unique 
in Ontario. The planning of the school by the Thornlea Study Committee made 
up of teacher s is another aspect of the unique nature of the school's development. 
Teachers in Ontario are never involved in the planning of a school, The appoint- 
ment and hiring of teachers to the Committee for a summer and the terms of 
reference of the committee (to investigate existiiig educational innovations and 
make recommendations) is anotlier indication of the strong support for innova - 
tiveness by the York County Board and the Director of Education (l)The culmi- 
nation of this background work war the Thornlea Study Report, This report .stands 
as a symbol of thefavourable conditions and innovative thinking at all levels in 
the school system behind the establishment of Thornlea. This was a l,enefit 
enjoyed by few new schools in Ontario and elsewhere and accounts for Tliornlea's 
initial innovative thrust. 

With the establishment of the school another set of factors has contributed 
to Thornlea's ongoing innovativeness. The strength and skill of the Principal in 
acting as a liaison between outside bodies and the school is certainly one of the 
main reasons why Thornlea enjoys a fairly high degree of freedom to innovate. 
His recruitment of a variety of types of teachers , and particularly, his tremen- 
dous faith and trust in rllowing his staff to initiate change should be recognized 
as a formative reason why the school has such & high degree of innovativeness. 
'fhe Director of Instructional Services contributes to substantive innovative 
programmes as a source of new ideas from outside the school and as a stimula- 
tor of discussion on improving on old ways of doing things. The ongoing ques- 
tioning atmosphere which he cultivates through his indU'idual efforts and through 
the IPC is important for the continual high rate of innovativeness at the school. 

The complementary nature of the roles played by the Principal and the 
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Director ol" Instructional Services should be recognized. II is the combi natio n 
of the strength and trust by the principal as a facilitator and tlie stimulation on 
the part of the Director of Instructional Services who acts as an initiator that 
is responsible for the school's climate lor change ■. within this ctlimatv^. an 
unusually large number of individualistic, creative teachers develop new pro- 
grammes and approaches that would not be possible in more traditional schools. 
Many staff members came to Thornlea because they felt that they could try out 
new things which they could not have in their previous schools. Thie central 
role of teachers is not without its problems, of course, as the more reticent 
teachers apparently have some difficulty in this free and autonomous atmosphere. 

The decentralized and varying decision-making modes at the school facil- 
itate Innovativeness in a number of ways. First, it allows for the flexible form- 
ation of small groups of varying composition depending upon the issue at hand. 
For one innovation a certain group of people may come together to carry through; 
for the next innovation another group of people maybe instrumental. The influ- 
ence of these groups is usually fairly high because Thornlea does not have a 
centralized, tight decision -making structure. Finally, flexible and somewhat 
loose decision -making systems allow inchoate ideas to develop without being 
prematurely dismissed. In this way creative but vague ideas have abetter chance 
of further developing into sound formulations. We have mentioned earlier in the 
report that this also presents problems for systematic evaluation and attainment 
of goals. However, it seems that creativity and systematic evaluation are some- 
what incompatible, v/ith an ideal balance between the two difficult to achieve. 
As suggested in Chapter 2 perhaps some articulation of operational criteria in 
relation to objectives would be necessary as a first step. 

The various problems we have noted throughout this report should be seen 

in a developmental perspective. Thornlea, like any new, experimental school 

can be expected to face strains during the formative years and especially after 

the initial excitement of newness has subsided. Moreover, because the school 

started only with students at the lower secondary school grades, its first gradu- 

(2) 

ates will be coming out this year . For the first time the reality of what 
Thornlea is attempting to accomplish is an issue facing the school. At this same 
time, of course, parents and Board members and staff are beginning to ask 
about results, although their conception of results seems more traditional than 
the general orientation that Thornlea has been attempting to develop. Further- 
more, after a period in the 1960s of high expenditure and innovation in the 
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educational system of Ontario, there has been a recent cutback in finances and 
an emphasis on accountability in the Province. This adds to a general settling 
in the environment within which Thornlea functions as an innovative school. 

Another problem which complicates Thornlea's development is its increase 
in size over the first three years. By the beginning of its fourth year it 
will have doubled in number of staff and students, borne teachers feel that many 
of its problems are due to this increase. They feel that the objectives which 
Thornlea are attempting to accomplish cannot be adequately attained in a large 
school. In this study we were unable to analyze the impact of growth in size 
on the school. Suffice it to say that it is a factor which appears to complicate 

matters for the school. ^ 

The people at Thornlea in its third year have shown a concern for self- 
reflection and evaluation. The recent set of Evaluation and Improvement 

Committees is perhaps partly a response to external concerns and partly a ' 
concern by those in the school "to take stock" after its initial two years of activ- 
ity. The openness of people at Thornlea and their readiness to discuss and face 
internal problems is a characteristic of the innovative organization in which 
problems are treated as natural aspects of growth. 

One matter which we have not emphasized enough is the incredible demands 
put on all individuals in an innovative organization. Innovative ness requires a 
great deal of time and energy. Innovative schools will be more successful if 
Boards of Education more readily recognize that these additional demands exist 
and provide extra resources and moral support, especially in critical periods in 
the schools' development. 

There is no doubt that Thornlea is a dynamic, exciting school. The impact 
of the various innovative activities of the school can only be truly measured by 
a much more comprehensive and long term study. To the extent that the direc- 
tion and nature r." innovations and their impact satisfy individual expectations 
and desires in the various constituent groups within and outside the school, 
Thornlea will be considered a success or a failure. In our view Thornlea is not 
likely to be judged a failure by its constituencies, in spite of the various prob- 
blems we have identified. Given the fact that these problems plague all innovative 
efforts it does not seem that they will be insurmontable at Thornlea. Moreover 
no experiment is really a "failure", for experiments if treated with respect and 
constructive criticism can only lead to further development. 

I 
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FOOTNOTES 



1) See the companion study of the York County Board A Educf/.ion. 

One form of evaluation of Thornlea's success that a number of people at the 
school have expressed to us will be the assessment of how its first graduates 
will fare in university and in jobs. So far no specific plan for follow-up on 
the performance of theso graduates has been formulated, although mformally 
some people have been thinking of ways to compare Thornlea student gradu- 
ates with graduates from other secondary schools. This will obviously be a 
tricky research problem. 
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A UTHO n • S PR KFACE 



Thv aim of this report is to describe the structure, organisation and pro- 
cedures of work of a school engaged in educational innovation. The report is 
mainly descriptive and is intended, along with five similci^ volumes, to assist 
in a general description of thi processes ot educational innovation at the school 

At tin' present time there i!^ no generally recognised and accepted theory 
relating to innovation in education and the case study approach is seen as the 
most appropriate method of identifying problems and charting areas for future 
research. Nevertheless, one of the difficulties of using case studies is that it 
i« very difficult to say whether any particular phenomena is just unique tO the 
indi»'idual institution being considered or is of general significance. In attempt- 
ing to resolve this dilemma the researcher can easily be drawn into a compara- 
tive evaluation of the institution undeii^ discussion. In the present study detailed 
evaluation has been kept at a minimum and the em.phasis has been placed on 
setting out the main features of the school at Roedovre. 

The information upon which the study is based has been collected from 
existinjj; reports on the work of the school, participant observation, ques- 
tionnaires, and interviews. In view of the short time available for the comple- 
tion of the report special thanks must be given to the teachers and adminis- 
trative staff at the Centre for innovation in Gciieral Education who gave their 
resistance so freely. 

Tojn Ploug Olsen 
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Introduction 
THE SCHOOL IN ITS CONTEXT 

The investigations on which the present report is based have been carried 
out at the Innovative Centre for General Education, a new school administered 
by the State and located at Roedovre, a suburb of Copenhagen. The study has 
concentrated on the work of the school in respect of the 15-17 year old pupils, 
in their 8th to 10th year of school expedience. 

At the present time Denmark has a relatively short period of compulsory 
education, as the pupils enter school at 7 and may leave at 14. Nevertheless, 
there is a strong tradition of voluntary schooling beyond the age of 14, both In 
and out of the ordinary school system. As increasing proportions of the relevant 
age groups who did not go to secondary school and gymnasium chose to continue 
their education beyond the minimum school leaving age educational adminis- 
trators become increasingly concerned with the nature and quality of the 
education offered to pupils beyond the age of 14, In the mid 1950s the 
Curriculum Board for the "folkeskole" had emphasised the need for education- 
al experimentation in the 8th to 10th forms, and the official manuals on teaching 
proposed more practically based courses. It was generally hoped that any 
experimentation which did take place would provide experience which could be 
made relevant to vocational training throughout the country, and administra- 
tors argued that a special experimental centre was required to test many of 
the available ideas, and to allow teacher s to acquire experience in the relevant 
educational activities of the 8th to 10th year pupils. 

At about the same time, and in an independent fashion, the Town Architect 
ofRoedovre had set out his ideas concerning the possibility of establishing a 
"Youth Town" where young people could be instructed on the problems associa- 
ted with choosing an occupation, and could also be taught about public affairs. 
The Town Architect submitted his project to the Director of Primary and Lower 
Secondary Education in 1960. Consultations followed with both the National 
Labour Union Congress and the National Employers' Association concerning the 
possibility of establishing courses which would continue for 8th - 10th year pu- 
pils, educational experimentation and vocational guidance. 

It is important to recognise that a very novel step was under consideration 
insofar as there was a strong possibility that the Danish Government was about 
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to establish and support a secondary school of its own, rather than allow the 
local community to be responsible for the development of secondary education 
as in all other cases. Consequently a committee Aas appointed by the Ministry 
of Education in 1961. The committee was composed of educ{itionalist^ and admin- 
istrative officials, and its terms of reference were to complete the plans con- 
cerning the establishment of the Roedovre project. In 1963 the committee repor- 
ted on the aims and utilisation of the experimental Centre, and in the spring of 
1964 a Bill relating to the State Experimental Centre for the 8th to lOtli forms 
was introduced in Parliament. 

The Bill reflected the main purposes of the committee's report and propo- 
sed that the new school should have four major aims : 

i. To test and evaluate new plans for pupils in the 8th to lOth forms 

ii . To formulate and develop new ideas and perspectives for the instruc- 
tion of 15 - 17 year old pupils 

iii. To develop instruction programmes in areas outside the ordinary 
curriculum of the "folkeskole" e. g. banking, insurance, grocery 
trade, oil industry , in which field houses had been built in the "Youth 
Town" 

iv . To act as a course centre for teachers employed in teaching 8th, 9th 
and 10th year pupils. 

These aims generally reflected the suggestions oeing made in the Teaching 
Manuals of the late 1950s and early 1960s which were designed to serve as 
guides for all Danish teachers. Moreover, the demand for in-service courses 
from tho school teachers indicated a general willingnoss on their part to become 
engaged in implementing the new ideas. Nevertheless, despite overall support 
from educational opinion the Bill did face some opposition. As can readily be 
seen the original aims (iii and iv) could onlj^ be achieved if the school was, to 
some degree, residential. Opponents of the Bill fear ed, however, that pupils 
coming from the provinces might not benefit a great deal from just a brief stay 
at Roedovre. In addition some opponents were anxious in case the experimenta- 
tion with the 8th to 10th school years in the non-academic streams might lead to 
a fusion of the 3 upper forms of the 2 streams and a consequent lowering of 
academic standards and,maybe, the disappearance of the stream leading to pd)- 
lic examinations. Also during the Parliamentary debate, it was claimed by 
certain spokesman that caution should be exercised in applying only one solution 
to the important problems of the education of 15 - 17 year olds, especially in a 
period characterised by rapid econom o and social change. 

Despite the opposition the Bill was carried by a slight Labour a.td Liberal 
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majority and the plans for establishing the Centre were implemented, and the 
buildings established, As the school was exclusively for pupils of 15 - 17 the 
traditional school courtyard and outdoor playground was omitted and repiared 
by tiled walking passages betweeii the buildings which could serve as recreation 
spaces lor the pupils. The main building was divided into two areas, 6 large 
classrooms for general subjects, anc* a number of special subject rooms. The 
classrooms are supplied with A V facilities and it is possible to provide links 
with other rooms in order to make joint group-teaching possible. In addition, 
the school has a mediatek (library and AV section) and workrooms for teachers. 
As Is to be expected in a school with some vocational training, the rooms for 
home economics, needlework and metalwork have been furnished as realistically 
as possible, avoiding the traditional stamp of a school. At the time of writing 
an internal T. V, room is also being planned. It is hoped that this will serve not 
only within the school, but also as a means of disseminating the work of the 
centre to teachers in other parts ol the country. 

The school began its activities in 1966, but the premises could not be used 
until August 1968, and until that time teaching took place in the houses of the 
" Youth Town^\ Even now not all the planned developments have taken place. The 
school itself is not yet complete and of the 3 initial phases only 1 is fully com- 
plete. The Centre as a whole is shoa-t of residential accommodation, and there 
is not the contact with the provincial districts for which the early proponents 
hoped. Furthermore, there is a shortage of teaching rooms which has led one 
teacher to comment, "We get the impression that we are at a lay-by - the school 
is there, and we may now enjoy ourselves, but we should not get involved in new 
problems". It is likely that the delay in completing the building programmes can 
be explained by the fact most of the problems seen in the 60 's has found an 
appropriate solution to day. 

Clearly, in establishing a new school specifically concerned with innova- 
tion, the recruitment of pupils and teachers is a crucial issue. AtRoedovre the 
school has a wide catchment area, and is highly selective as the available places 
ar,"j four times oversubscribed. The school, however, does not function as a 
district school for pupils residing within a limited geographical area. Informa- 
tion and publicity relating to the school is sent to about 20 different elementary 
schools within reasonable distance. Those pupils whose parents are interested 
in transferring to the new school are invited to call at the sch^Vs office and 
complete an application form. 

The school was from the start specific in its vocational aim ; the new 
proposals in education for the 15-17 year olds are much more general in aim. 
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In the publicity material sent out by the sschool it is emphasized that the 
pupil and his parents should be prepared for another three years of schooling, 

and also for close co-operation between the school and the home. It is obvious 
that these procedures will result in the school obtaining a population which dif- 
fers from that likely to be found in an average school. Most of the pupils and 
parents have, to some degree, been self-selected by the special act of applic- 
ation. But as there are more applicants than available places the school autho- 
rities engage in a further act of selection. The criteria employed are education- 
al achievement, the interests of the pupils as expressed in their application 
forms and the estimate of their social characteristics. The particular social 
characteristics valued are initiative, self-confidence, co-operativeness and 
good behaviour. Now, although the Rektor and his staff attempt to establish a 
"normal" spread of pupil ability, interests and characteristics of the 
pupils are likely to lead to a predominantly middle class intake. Indeed, it should 
be noted that the decision to voluntarily continue education beyond the minimum 
age is more likely to appeal to middle class parents, and that the districts 
around Roedovre are predominantly middle class. The parents in those suburbs 
own their own houses or flats, have above average income, and are self employed 

or v/ork in the major professions. 

At present the teaching personnel consists of 18 teachers, including the 
administrative staff. The teachers are all graduates of colleges of education, 
and the majority have had several years' experience in teaching 8th to lOth form 
classes in ordinary schools, and many have previously taught in progressive or 
innovative schools. Throughout the early life of the school, however, the number 
of applicants for each vacant teaching post has been lower than might be expected, 
between 2 and 3 candidates for each vacancy. The apparent lack of keenness on 
the part of Danish teachers to work in the school can be explained by the fact 
that until recently teachers at the school lacKed the security of tenure which is 
available elsewhere. Apart from the Rector and Educational Adviser all other 
teachers have been appointed on a temporary basis whilst on leave of absence 
from their previous school. Even though there has been very little staff turnover, 
and the great majority of the teachers appointed have stayed at the school, it 
does seem as though the contractual arrangements are perceived by the teach- 
ing profession as being relatively disadvantageous. At the time of writing, how- 
ever, steps are being taken to ensure that the staff of the school will be offered 
a firm contract on full salary and also to encourage a greater number of univer- 
sity graduates to be employed. 

At the time of appointment each teacher is issued with a statement setting 
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out the special subjects and the area of general education in which he will work. 
This sort of specification is unusual in ordinary schools. The weekly number 
of lessons taught is 24, which is three less than the norm for Danish teachers. 
This number includes three hours' participation in a weekly conference of teach- 
ers, and in addition two hours are used each week for discussing pedagogical 
questions of general application. Finally, the teachers within each subject group 
use an additional hour for planning and preparing the teaching of a specific sub> 
ject. For this work the teachers receive their normal salaries according to 
their experience, and a special fee for their participation in innovative work, 
planning conferences, and the writing of reports. At most times the teachers 
face classes of 24 pupils, and in each of the three years (8th, 9th and 10th gra- 
des) there are two parallel classes, giving a total number of 144 pupils. 

An innovative school, even more than a conventional school, is likely to be 
very dependent on Us relationships with outside organizations, It is Important, 
therefore, to understand how the school at Roedovre works with both adminis- 
trative and educational institutions in Denmark, and also its links with organi- 
zations and individuals from abroad. 

Naturally, there is some disappointment amongst the staff that the original 
plans for the development of the Centre have not been fully implemented. It has 
been particularly difficult to co-ordinate all the different interests involved - the 
Cfintre, the Ministry, local private and municipal groups - and as a result long 
term planning has probably suffered and it has bee^fl difficult to obtain firm and 
precise decisions from the Ministry relating to the long term development of the 
Centre. Clearly this situation has only exacerbated the anxieties felt by the teach- 
ers concerning tenure. As one teacher commented, "if the authorities have any 
future plans for this school, they cannot do without the teachers''. Indeed, the 
difficulties of the situation have been recognised by the professi()nal associations 
of the teachers, and it is largely as a result of their pressure that the improve- 
ments in tenure noted earlier have been introduced. 

Nevertheless, though the Ministry might have doubts about the long term 
developments at Roedovre, the teachers agree that the school is being generously 
supplied with educational equipment and aids. The senior staff responsible for 
organizing the financial affairs of the school claim that the funds available are 
"sufficient and reasonable", Moreovej*, the senior staff have a relatively free 
hand in spending the grants provided and this whole area of relationships with 
the authorities is relatively free of problems. 

Obviously an innovative school might be expected to have close contacts 
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with thfc' Danish Institute for Educational Research and the Royal Danish School 
of Educational Studi-^^. The former is a research institute whilst the latter is 
responsible for postgraduate studies, in-service training for teachers working in 
the "folkeskole", and the dissemination an<i adaptation of research findings for 
the benefit of the wider audience of teachers. Though the Supervisory Board of 
the Centre should ensure, in a formal fashion, easy lines of communication to 
both of the university institutions the connections have never been developed to 
thf extent of providing a general exchange of experiences or a thorough suppo^^t 
of the Centre and its activities. Such contacts as have been developed have been 
established largely through the Rektor's personal acquaintance with the staff of 
the higher institutions. 

Indeed, other than informal and personal contacts with the research insti- 
tutes, the school's relationships with other educational organizations in Denmark 
are not great and consist largely of the formal submission of reports and sylla- 
buses to such groups as the Ministry Directorate. The pattern of informal 
contacts is repeated in the school's relationships with teachers in other schools. 
Contacts in this area are quite extensive, being mainly through visits and visi- 
tors, membership of subject study groups and lecture tours. Nevertheless, all 
the teachers find the arduous nature of their innovative work prevents them from 
making as many outside contacts as they would wish; as the Rektor points out, 
"pressure of work has prevented teachers spending sufficient time on public 
relations work, but under the circumstances we have done our best to spread 
information about our work and endeavoured to have our viewpoints accepted". 

The teachers at Roedovre are, of course, interested in innovation taking 
place outside Denmark. Thus, at the time of writing, one teacher is in the ; 
USA for a year studying the application of technical aids to teachingand another 
is in Norway looking at school counselling and guidance schemes. Similarly vis- ; 

its by members of staff have been paid to Sweden and Great Britain and the | 

■I 

Rektor and Educational Adviser both participated in the 1967-8 Berlin Conference i 
on indiviUualisation, At the same time visitors from overseas are encouraged to j 
come to the Centre, and Mc Mullen ,the Warden of Countesthorpe CoUegejand i 
Trump, the American advocate of team teaching, have both been at Roedovre j 
for short visits during the last year, The main problem, however, remains • 
establishing lasting links with overseas individuals and organizations. Too fre- 
quently contacts are enthusiastic but brief, and do not result in real contribu- ' 
tions being made to the overall development and comparison of innovative proce- 
dures. 
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This discussion of the school in its context has examined the establishment 
of the new school at Roedovre. and has charted the life of the scho^a in terms of 
the recruitment of pupils and staff, the important relationships >vith the central 
Directorate and the Ministry, and the links which the school has with develop- 
ments in the Danish educational system and elsewhere. It is now necessary to 
study the operation of the school in more detail. 
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Chapter t 

THE ADIvrrN IST RAT T ON AND GOVER NMENT OF THE SCHOOL 

The Act establishing the Innovative Centre stipulated that a supervisory 
board should be appointed. This Board , composed ol groups representing the 
"folkeskole", industry, commerce, parents, educat .onal authorities, and scien- 
tific and pedagogical institutions, acts as the agent of the community in ensuring 
that the intentions behind the establishment of the Centre are adhered to. 

The large Supervisory Board has elected, from its own members, an ad- 
ministrative committee which meets every two months to discuss items presen- 
ted to it by the senior staff of the school. In this way the Board is able to follow 
the work of the school, though it does not function as a controlling agency, and 
the senior staff have a large measure of freedom v/ith regard to what policies 
and programmes will be introduced in the school. 

The responsible administrative head of the Centre is the Rektor, Mr J 
Egedal Poulsen. Mr Poulsen is primarily a psychologist who has a great deal of 
experience of the kind of problems which the Roedovre school is handling. He 
has worked as a teacher for a number of years in primary schools and was the 
psychologist at the Experimental School in Copenhagen where he developed his 
special interest in school leavers and vocational guidance. In 1963 Mr Poulsen 
was appointed adviser to the ministerial working party considering plans for the 
innovative centre, and in 1965 he was appointed to the Rektor ship of the newly 
established school. 

In 1964 an Educational Adviser was attached to the C'ejitre to assist the 
Rektor in the long term planning and to serve as deputy during the Rektor 's 
absence. These two senior members have now been joined by the Principal of 
the school. The Principal is responsible for the daily routine of the school and 
for immediate executive action, Together the Rektor, Educational Adviser and 
Principal make up the senior staff, and have weekly meetings to discuss the pol- 
icies and problems relating to the Centre. 

In addition the senior staff are expected to consult with the weekly teachers' 
conference on general matters relating to the administration of the school. The 
main purpose of the teachers^ conference, however, is to discuss the opinions 
of subject groups or individual teachers on the development of their programmes 
and their requirements for equipment. At these meetings, also, correspondence 
with the Ministry is discussed. 
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The weekly conference of teachers is judt one aspect of a fairly extensive 
staff democracy. Whilst all decisions are finally in the hands of the Rektor, he 
makes wide reference to the opinions of the teachers. In this context, it should 
be noted that the responsibility of the Principal is strictly limited. His main 
tasks concern the daily routine of the school and the execution of decisions made 
at the teachers' conferences or meetings of senior staff. In addition to the week- 
ly meetings already described there are arrangements for other sectional con- 
ferences. Thus, there is a Pupil -Principal Conference consisting of 2 pupils 
from each class and the principal of the school ; the Employees* Conference, 
made up of the senior staff and the technical personnel ; and the School Meeting, 
which is for the entire school. 

In many ways it is the Teachers' Conference which is the most significant 
in bringing about change in the work of the school, and which is therefore worthy 
of closer examination. As already indicated the weekly two hour teachers' con- 
ference is the forum for internal discussions of day today problems, and long 
term planning on matters of policy. It i.s primarily intended as a conference 
which will lead to an exchange of informs. lOn bringing about agreed decisions. 
The meetings and agenda are planned by a small committee consisting of the 
Rektor, the Educational Adviser and two teachers. The committee bases Its 
worK on questionnaires answered by the teachers and on problems passed on 
from the meetings of senior staff. Whenever necessary working papers are pre- 
pared so that all teachers have a full range of information available. The items 
which come up at these important meetings relate to the overall curriculum of 
the school, speci/ic syllabus probi'ems or extr a-cvrricular activities, and the 
usual pattern of work is as follows : 

a) the problem is submitted with some suggested solutions 

b) the suggestions are discussed in groups 

c) the groups report on their work 

d) a full discussion is held, the suggestions arc debated aiid a solution 
is agreed. 

Clearly the teachers' conference is a vital agen*: in the innovative work of the 
S'chool - and it should be noted that its significance is marked by the fact tha: 
attendance is both compulsory and paid. 

It is, of course, vitally important that decisions made at the Teachers' 
Conference are translated into action. This stage of the administration is limited 
to Ihe teachers' subject groups. The groups were established at the time of the 
appointment of the first teachers to the Centre, and since then have been 
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functional units in the schbol's innovative work. The teachers normally teach 
two subjects, but their administrative responsibilities and duties relate to one 
only. As can be seen the Teachers' Conference and the work in subject groups 
should formally occupy the teachers for about three hours each week. In practice 
however, most teachers spend more time on theue activities which are so vital 
to the overall work of the school. 

The formal administrative structure, however, must be looked at in terms 
of the balance of power in the school and the way in which the system of informal 
relationships serves to moderate the operation of the formal structure. When 
this is done it is clear that the three senior staff exercise a great deal of effect- 
ive power, and that the authority of the Rektor is dominant. It is the Rektor and 
his associates who decide what problems are to be dealt with, as he clearly re- 
cognises, "initiatives are often taken by me, and the agendas are mainly pre- 
pt^red by me ". * 

The Rektor attempts to modify his authority by seeking out teacher opinion. 
He argues that he "gives high priority to his conversation with teachers", that 
many of the proposals which he takes up originate from other sources, and that 
there is a full and frank communication between the Rektor and the teachers. 
On the other hand, important financial decisions are taken by the Rektor and the 
other two senior staff, and as the Rektor argues "very often we take the decisive 
initiative - setting forth the ideas - the idea in question may b« submitted to the 
teachers for discussion in the form of an exactly worked out plan. Amendments, 
if any, are considered and incorporated, or objections may be countered. " 

When the detailed discussion of the methods for operationalising policy 
decisions are conducted in the subject groups the senior staff give full assist- 
ance. They are especially responsible for giving reference to relevant reports 
and research literature, and working out notes containing descriptions of experi- 
mental methods and analyses in order that the teachers may become used to 
working with such tools. Within th<.; subject groups it is even possible that the 
Rektor will, on request^ work out an overall framework for a solution to a par- 
ticular problem, which the teachers will then evaluate with regard to its pro- 
fessional relevance. The Educational Adviser might possibly be involved in the 
frequent discussions necessary for working out a report, and will be finally 
responsible for its publication. The significance of these activities must he seen 
in the light of the fact that a number of internal i^eports have already been written 
which, variously, summarise the year's work v.«ithin each of the subject groups, 

*'Me' s the senior staff members. 
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or define tasks to be carried out. Such reports with titles Irke "Viewpoints - 
Guidelines for Teaching", "introductory Remarks for Discussions Regarding an 
Experimental Plan", have, in the end, been written by the Rektor. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Rektor is very much at the head of affairs, 
and that his leadership is an important factor in inspiring and initiating change. 
Moreover, the teachers apparently consider it an advantage to have the pedagog- 
ic al and psychological support of the Rektor and the senior staff. As one put it, 
"we value the ever available possibility for consultations and responsiveness to 
a desire to discuss problems". The teachers also welcome the opportunity to 
receive recognition for the work they have done. Though the teachers are occa- 
sionally upset when the line of communication becomes uncertain or "blurred", 
they do not perceive the senior staff as a directing group. Thus, during discus- 
sions with teachers no indication was given that they "wish to change the estab- 
lished division of responsibilities". The following answers show clearly the 
high degree of teacher satisfaction with the nature of the co-operation available 
from senior staff, "Very good" - 11, "Good" - 4. There were no responses 
from teachers indicating dissatisfaction. Similarly, teachers' evaluation of the 
administrative functioning of the school yielded the following results. 

"Very good" - 5 "Good" - 9 "Fairly good" - 1 

In discussion, some minor complaints are made by the teachers. Thus, 
some would like greater access to research material and theoretical literature 
relating to their work and more opportunity to discuss this data with senior staff. 
On the other hand, all recognise that the Rektor, the Educational Adviser and the 
Principal have many obligations and are very pressed for time. Most teachers 
recognise, therefore, that the present type of leadership, whilst not as complete- 
ly democratic as would appear Irom an examination of the formal arrangements, 
is favourable to the context of innovation at the school. 

Similarly, the teachers are generally satisfied with the Teachers' Confer- 
ence. They value the opportunity for joint discussion and decision making, and 
the possibilities inherent in thv* co-ordination of the tasks of different subject 
groups. At the same time, however, the teachers recognise that the Conference 
can too readily develop an overwhelming concern with high level generalities 
"without relevance to the tasks at hand". The teachers believe that this is because 
they are bound to be discussing problems which are not easily resolved and that 
firm conclusions for action are difficult to reach. Consequently, there is a ten- 
dency for discussions to be conducted at the level oi* principle and detailed 
planning is left to the few staff who are immediately affected. 
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Overall, however, there is a high degree of staff satisfaction with the 
modified democracy of the school administration. It is seen as contributing to 
the Innovative atmosphere of the school and also to the professional standing of 
the teachers. 
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Chapter II 
AIMS AND PRACTICES 



In Order to ascertain fully the goals of those who work in the school and 
the nature of the innovations adopted questionnaires were sent to all teachers 
and senior staff, all teachers were interviewed and questionnaires were com- 
pleted by a sample of the pupils. In addition information was collected by close 
study of the reports on staff planning and by participant observation at meetings 
of teachers and in the school generally. 

In the initial period of the life of the school (1966-1968) the teachers seem 
to have been especiilly concerned with arranging their aims and priorities within 
the different school subjects. In this area the teachers were particularly con- 
cerned with examining the school subjects with reference to what they perceived 
as the later demands to be made upon the pupils. At this stage, those who were 
at the school were very conscious of its origins in respect of vocational training, 
and were anxious to establish a connection between the school's highest level of 
teaching and a broad selection of vocational training programmes. In the earliest 
years of the school's existence the aims of work associated with linking the or- 
dinary school work with vocational training in office skills, nursing, metal and 
woodcrafts etc. "were very important. More recently, however, it :s possible to 
detect a move away from strictly vocational ^oals to those more concerned with 
liberal and general education. Nevertheless, in terms of the everyday work of 
pupils the teachers continue to emphasize the need for personal involvement and 
activities, and for the pupils to exercise control and choice in their work. 

The innovative nature of the early attempts to devplop new syllabuses can 
be found in the archives of the school. Thus there are titles like, "Aims, con- 
tent and methods of instruction in Danish", "Workshop insti uction - its aims as 
related to development in education". The titles signify the way in which the 
groups worked in order to establish aims for their subjects - thorough analysis 
of subject area followed up by practical planning. Furthermore, such an approach 
enables newly appointed teachers, who have no experience of experimental work, 
to participate in discussions and to consider the nature of their subject. 

In general terms, the teachers see their aims in relation to the unique 
positions of the Roedovre school in the Danish educational system. They recognise 
that some of their goals juust be connected with the need to conduct and evaluate 
experiments which can be reproduced in other schools, and that in order to do 
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this they must attempt to provide facilities for all teachers who teach 14-17 
year old pupils. Moreover, the staff at Roedovre are convinced that there is an 
important contribution to be made in terms of vocational training and guidance. 

Nevertheless, these general goals have been modified in the operation of 
the school, and most of the teachers recognise the problems involved in opera- 
tionalising the long term, global objectives in their day to day teaching. Further- 
more, many teachers admit that other generalised objectives influence their 
work in the school. Thus, they are keen to establish the viability and value of 
the comprehensive school, and, also, to establish the importance of individual 
work as an important innovation. As one teacher notes, they are keen "that 
decisive emphasis should be placed on individual self-instructing and preferably 
self -controlling material ... in order to develop the pupil's aptitudes and inter- 
ests". 

In the six years of the school, therefore, individualisation of work has 
developed as a key process. The Educational Adviser and the Rektor became 
impressed with the importance of individualisation through their many interna- 
tional contacts, particularly those in Sweden and the United States. Moreover, 
the concept was seen by the teachers to be especially relevant to their general 
belief of making allowances for the individual interests and aptitudes of each 
child. Finally, over the last two years, as the interests of the senior staff and 
teachers have shifted to a greater concern with liberal and general education, 
individualised instruction has come to be seen as a means of coping with problems 
arising from joint or inter -disciplinary study, and from teaching mixed ability 
classes. ^ 

The individualisation operates in several ways, and in turn, involves other 
forms of educational innovation. For the 8th year pupils a rotation system has 
been established, which makes it possible for all pupils to get acquainted with 
all the optional subjects offered by the school. Furthermore, the rotation sys- 
tem offers pupils the opportunity to relate their own interests and abilities to the 
requirements of the different subject areas. The pupils' choice, however, is 
carefully regulated, as after each optional period they must prepare an account 
of what is being offered, and of their own reactions to it. This material then 
forms the basis of the counsellor's subsequent interview with the pupil concern- 
ing his choice of subject. 

Within all subjects and subject groups (Danish, Mathematics/arithmetic, 
German, English, Natural Sciences) the teachers organize a variety of options 
composed mainly of self -instructing material, the pacing of which is largely under 
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the control of the pupil. Moreover, the individualised material covers both 
specific topics luch as "punctuation", and has the usual wide scope in a subject 
like modern language instruction, where there are a variety of "aids" and 
"packages" available. 

Within the overall subjects the teaching methods vary but the general 
pattern involves some basic or common core supported individual tasks and 
"follow-up" courses intended to give the pupils a chance to acquire a certain 
amount of theoretical knowledge and practice which he can use to pursue his in- 
dependent work. Another, but closely related approach, involves a "learning 
phase" which is controlled by the teacher and the material which he makes avail- 
able, and which is then followed by an "intensive phase". At this second stage 
the pupils work within the subject at the same task but to different levels of 
intensity depending on their abilities and interests. Finally, there is what is 
known as a "width phase" in which differently graduated application exercises, 
dependent on previously completed tasks, are given. 

To a large degree these procedures reflect the fundamental model of the 
Swedish Individualised Mathematics Instruction material. It is supplemented at 
Roedovre, however, by a large number of group activities. Seen from the point 
of view of the pupil this model informs the whole period of schooling, and pro- 
vides the opportunity to develop and exercise responsibility in the making of 
choices and decisions. 

More recently (from about 1970) the work of the school has also included 
a wide variety of smaller projects largely associated with testing and evaluating 
the pupils' achievements, and also with testing materials devi^loped in the school. 
Work in this direction has covered a number of fields - teachers' assessment 
ratings, needlework, materials for physics teaching, domestic science. Because 
of its recent origins not all of this work is, as yet, fully developed. Nevertheless 
it does suggest that the staff of the school are still concerned with the essential 
problems involved in the relationships between aims, content and achievement. 
More particularly it is possible to suggest that the re -activation of this concern 
has been sponsored by other proposals which have brought about unstrcvimed 
classes, this change' having been defined by the teachers as especially problemat- 
ical in mathematics, foreign languages and natural science where the teachers 
have been used to working almost exclusively with the most able pupils. 

As a response to these radical changes in organization the staff have been 
experimenting with major alterations in the time-table, and the introduction of 
what are known as "instruction modules". Essentially, these are short but 
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concentrated Iossoiim of about 20 m iiiutt*s' duration. After K'ngtliy disc-ussion the 
implementation ol' the instruc-tion modules has become a joint project for all 
teaeliers in the session U}70-71. indeed, as the module project has affected all 
the teachers and pupils, and as it involved the derision making processes which 
have already been described it will be advantageous to look at the development 
of the whole project as an important illustration of the working of tliv school. 
The choice 'A' this project for special discussion can be Justified by its inune- 
diacy and by the unique opportunit>' presented to the res;earcher of observing the 
bignil'icant processes and decisions at first hand. 

The basic idea behind the module project is that the normal weekly time- 
table of 30 lessons is converted into 50 modules of about 20 - '^0 minutes each. 
It is believed by advocates of the system that the sliorter lessons will be more 
productive and lead to greater pupil learning, especially in the acaden.ic suijjects. 
Moreover, this will not be to the disadvantage of the practical subjects as more 
than one modu"' can be put together to form a lesson. In addition, it is argued 
that the module project will enhance the "possibilities present for benefiting 
from abetter placement of the optional subjects", as more instructional units are 
obtained to be used for the weekly time-table of th^^ pupil, and the more flexible 
the time-table, it is finally argued, the more individualised learning will be fa- 
cilitated. 

F^lans for a re -or ganization of the time-table have been under discussion 
for some time, and the Rektor and the Educational Adviser have' both explored 
the possibilities inherent in a more flexible systtm, particularly as a result of 
a visit to Bremen. The teaching staff was informed orally and in writing concern- 
ing the possibilities of a new system of time-table arrangements. Despite an 
apparent interest the staff took no specific action. At this stage the originally 
appointed teachers were still defining aims and tasks relevant to each subject 
and could, probably not find time to consider far reaching proposals for organiza- 
tional change. Time -table ft.r^^ors were nevertheless considered occasionally 
by the teachers, and on one occasion a member of staff, encouraged by a report 
in a Norwegian Educational Journal, attempted to introduce longer working units. 
The general direction of the teachers^ thinking on the matter remained, however, 
towards shorter units. These views were supported by Trump, the American 
team teaching expert >on a visit to Roedovre. 

At the time of all this uncertainty the national government introduced a new 
law relating to the "FolkeskoLc ' which meant that a 5 -day week was to be estab- 
lished in schools. Consequently, there would have to be either over- crowding of 
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subjects or a reduction in the number of lessons in some subjects. Faced with 
this new situation the Rektor, tht? Principal and the Educational Adviser presen- 
ted to the staff, in the autumn of 19()9, their module project, They argued that 
they "considered it their duty to discuss thoroughly the framework accord inj^ *o 
which a comprehensive school might work . . . how this framework migiit be buill 
up to allow for the possibilities for individualised work . . . and at tho same time 
to allow for the social development of the pupil". After a discussion of the po- 
tential problems of the programme, a number of working tasks for the teaching 
staff were established. 

Kach subject group discussed the module project and the implications of 
shorter periods and then reported to the teachers' conference, where the senior 
staff took liOte of all the likely difficulties. Gradually agreement amongst all the 
teaching groups was obtained and the proposals for the more flexible organization 
of instruction was submitted to the supervisory board of the school and to the 
Ministry. 

The IVIinistry studied the new scheme for some time as they were particu- 
larly concerned about certain principles relating to teachers' pay as a result of 
the move from lesso'ns of 50 minutes to those of 30 minutes, [n the end full 
approval did not come until June 1970, which was late in the academic year, rnd 
the full realization of the project was therefore postponed until 1971-72, this 
decis'on being taken by the teachers. Nevertheless, the agreed decision to delay 
did not end the problems associated with the proposals. It is important to no*e 
that the policy of shorter lesson periods carried with it certain wider implications 

concerning optional subjects, choice, and individualized learning. The result of 
the delay, therefore, has been to continue the general educational debate amongst 
the staff. Four main issues were difficult to resolve, : 
i) Exactly how long should each module last ? 
ii) How many modules should be allocated to each subject ? 
iii) How many modules should be used just to present the subjects to the 

pupils as a basis for their choice ? 
i v) How much free choice should pupils be allowed ? 

In the end, however, sufficient agreement has been reached for the project 
to go ahead. The Rektor has taken a careful interest in the wliole debate and 
effectively moderated between staff, as a result of which work plans have been 
devised for the next 3 years. 

This brief digression into the origins and development of the module 
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project has served to illustrate important features of the innovative process at 
Roedovre ; the power of the senior staff in initiating proposals is restricted by 
their dependence upon the democratic procedures established amongst the teach - 
€*rs. At the same time it is important to note that the legitimate interest of the 
separate subjects can be maintained through the subject groi^ps, also that the 
Rektor has an important mediating role lo play when differences between staff 
become extreme. In order to facilitate the progress of the scheme certain mem- 
bers of staff have visited Goteborg, where similar arrangements are already in 
operation, whilst the senior staff have taken care to arrange for all the relevant 
literature to be made available to the staff. Inevitably, some teachers have car- 
ried a heavier load, and felt more responsible for the new ideas than others. 
Nevertheless, about half of the teachers have been actively engaged in carrying 
through the project and the others have given their tacit support. 

At the same time it is possible to point to conditions which have proved to 
be problematical and difficult in oper ationalising the proposals. On the basis of 
observation, it can be argued that the module project was designed too much as 
a solution to a technical, time-table problem without a clear under standing of the 
latent consequences involved in its adoption. As a result some teachers never 
came to understand the full complexities of what was involved and the possible 
effects and unintended consequences were never fully pursued. Thus, not all 
these teachers were able to perform efficiently ; a situation which was not helped 
by the apparent failure to involve anyone with expert knowledge from outside the 
school. Finally, it can be noted that no systematic arrangt*ments have been made 
for evaluation, and that the democratic procedures at no time involved a discus- 
sion with the pupils. 

This overall survey of the activiti.es of the school shows that, in the main, 
there has been a common line in the progress. Apart from marginal differences 
due to differences between subjects the teaching arrangements have consisted 
broadly of Discussion, Group Work and Individualized Learning. It is also clear 
that throughout the school the last named stage is regarded by the teachers as 
being of great importance; as one teacher put it, "consideration relating to the 
individual pupil are vital. Each pupil should be given the chance to go as far as 
possible''. The teachers believe that this will only be possible through increased 
differentiation and individualisation of instruction. Since 1969, this policy has 
been emphasized by allowing for joint study of certain subjects by pupils of the 
same age whether they are enrolled in the general stream or in the examination 
stream. 
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The development of "individual? sation" as a key concept for tlie work of 
the school can be associated with the realization on the part of the teachers that 
the pupils in the school had very mixed interests and abilities, and also, with 
the general educational debate in Denmark. In this debate the most generally 
accepted conclusions have related to the postponement of specialisation in 
schools and the need to offer to pupils the opportunity to develop their own special 
abilities. Moreover, the international contacts of the Rektor and tlie Educational 
Adviser encouraged them to believe that general courses accompanied by indi- 
vidualisation were the best means of making the teaching efficient for each pu- 
pil. Thus, though there had been some support for individualisation from the 
school's foundation it became fully developed after 1969 when de -streaming and 
inter -disciplinary study were videly introduced. 

Finally, in this section, some evidence relating to the work v/ithin subjects 
must be considered. Within the various projects content problems are decided 
upon either in the subject group or by the teacher in question, though they have 
to take account of any relevant general decisions concerning aim6 and methods 
which have been made by the whole staff. Decisions regarding subject content 
tend to follow the advice which is suggested for each subject in the centrally 
published Teaching Manual . Again, much use is made of Danish text books which 
have been based on the Teaching Manuals for each subject, particular attention 
being paid to the relevant exercises. As supplementary material, foreign mate- 
rials and programmes are used. Thus in different projects Swedish, German and 
American materials are employed, whilst there is also use of the Nuffield pub- 
lications from England. On occasions, however, such material is modified for 
use at Roedovre. In some cases, also,the work in the subject group has been 
extended to include teachers outside the Centre, but it has proved difficult to 
involve and administer such supplementary, subsidiary groups. 

This lengthy description of the aims and practices of the school at Roedovre 
illustrates well both the diverse nature and source of innovation, and the impor- 
tance of the administrative structure at the school. Sponsorship of new ideas may 
have international origins, it may come from the continuing and general debate 
about the future of Danish education, or it may come from the initiative of en- 
thusiastic teachers. Whatever the source, however, the innovative process has 
to be articulated with the existing structure of the school at Roedovre, and es- 
pecially with the authority of those who control it. In this way the actions and 
attitudes of the Rektor are decisive, within the context of the established demo- 
cratic procedures. Obviously, there are occasions when the expectations of the 
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significant participants art- not met, and when proposals do not work as planned 
At these times the stafl". the pupils and the parents might comij to l'**^?) frustrated 
and thwarted. It is vital therefore, io understand the rt,-str iot ions and constraints 
which surround the personalities and the procedures involved .n the innovations. 
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Chapter ill 
t'HACnCi:: AND PROBLEMS 

III orJer to iindci* stand more fully tho practice of innovation at Rocdovre 
intorviewa were conducted witH all the teacrhers. and they w .'re also invited to 
complete a questionnaire concerning their attitudes to the work and progress of 
the school. Similarly the senior staff were invited to complete a questionnaire, 
as were the pupils of the school. At the same lime tlie researcher atterjded 
regularly at the weekly conference of teachers. By these methods it has been 
possible to grasp the kinds of difficulties and problems which have emerged as 
innovation has been ititroduced, and, also, to assess the degroesi of satisfaction 
felt by tiiose engaged in the new practices. 

Owing to tlie shortage of time it was impossible to question parents closely 
about their views of tlie school. Nevertheless it has l^een possible to construct 
some evidence of ilieir opinions utilising secondary material. In general, the 
tenchers are confident that the parents support tlie school and its major innc- 
vations,l!i a sense, however, this is only to be ex pec ted, as the parents have 
cho&'en voluntarily to send their children to the school. Moreover, the teacher.s 
and senior 3ta.fl' keep the parents well informed of development and changes witJi- 
in the school. Nevertheless, in meetings with teachers the parents have ex- 
pire ssecj certain anxieties concerning the work of tiie pupils. In the main, tlie 
anxieties surround two areas. Parents seem uncertain about the benefits to be 
obtained from unstreamed classes, and they also express concern that the pupils 
of Roedovre may not be able to meet the demands of the national public examin- 
ations. In the main, however, the doubts of the parents have no recognised 
chanrjel of expression and their diffuse positive commitment to the general aims 
of the school remains unchallenged. 

The parents are organized in a very active parents' association. Regular 
meetings are held and tliere are frequent discussions with teachers concerning 
the plans and working methods of the school. When major alterations, like the 
Module Project, are proposed the parents are informed directly by the senior 
staff, otherwise the form master is responsible for keeping parents informed on 
a day-to-day basis. Teachers in the school frequently talk of "pupil -teaeh'^r- 
parent triangle", and discuss methods by which the relationships might be 
strengthened. They point out that parents "support our efforts", and that "they 
will come when asked to". On the other hand, it is 'mportant to recognise that 
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the dialogue between the school and the parents is cliaracterized by the initiative 
coming from the school and the teachers. One teacher noted, "it is hardly pos- 
sible for the parents to give a general criticism of the school. Their particip- 
ation in the projects of the school is insignificant". 

Ip the enquiry the pupils were invited to comment on their perceptions of 
the teachers' aims, and also to discuss their own views on the operation of the 
school. It is interesting to note the overall emphasis which the, children give in 
their perceptions of the goals of the staff - "Learn to work independently and in 
groups , have or obtain good fellowship, co-operation, personal initiative, inde- 
pendence, occupational success, good examination results". The marked emphasis 
on the expressive rather than the instrumental functions of the school is clear. 
Nevertheless, the pupils appear to accept the teachers' perspectives. As a 
result the teachers face very few problems of control. The occasional outbursts 
of misbehaviour or failure to work can be dealt with by individual teachers or 
the Rektor. Suspension for a limited period can be used as a punishment, and, 
on rare occasions pupils have been expelled. It should be noted, however, that 
the pupils have voluntarily chosen to stay beyond the minimum school leaving 
age, that they and their parents have specially opted for the school at Roedovre 
and have been carefully selected by the senior staff ; that the pupils are predomi- 
nantly middle class with their parents making a direct contribution to their educ- 
ation. Under these conditions it would be surprising if the pupils presented 
great problems of control and motivation. In the main, therefore, pupils' 
difficulties are resolved through counselling and discussion. The teachers 
all agree that the "climate" of relationships between pupils and teachers is 
better at Roedovre than in other Danish schools. 

Despite the general satisfaction of the teachers with the social climate oi 
the school it Is Important to recognise that the teachers do feel certain restric- 
tions and constraints upon their work at the school. In turn, these restrictions 
give rise to varying degrees of dissatisfaction. In order to understand the oper - 
ation of the school, therefore, it is important to examine the constraints and the 
operational problems facing the school, and the nature of dissatisfactions to 
which they give rise. 

Many teachers are uneasy about their relationships with the Directorate in 
the Ministry of Education. The Ministry has its own subject advisers who the 
teachers feel are insufficiently informed or interested in "what is going on at the 
experimental school". The teachers feel, therefore, that the Directorate exer- 
cises a certain constraining influence. In this respect the teachers persistently 
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emphasize the restrictive nature of the national regulations for exainin- 
ations. In general, the teachers argue that innovation in education within any 
p * icular subject Is checked or limited by the restrictions caused by the yearly 
examination. Repeatedly this view is expressed by the teachers, but all have had 
to surrender to the demand for examinations. Yet the situation is more compli- 
cated than might appear. The teacher r recognise that they wish to make their 
real impact not only at Roedovre but at the more conventionally organized 
schools. In order to do this, however, they must, to some degree, make their 
case according to the conventional crif.eria for success. The teachers, therefore, 
have found it difficult to resolve this dichotomous situation, and remain uneasy 
with it. Essentially, they regard the conventional criteria of examination success 
embodied in ex.iminations as restrictive, yet the teachers are desperately 
anxious not to become curious isolates within the wider educational system, 
which they still hope to reform. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the officials from the Directorate 
and the Ministry when questioned about their attitudes to Roedovre claimed to be 
fully in support of the experimental work of the school. They were even anxious 
to stress their liberalism beyond the limit allowed by the official regulations. 

In the same way as the teachers appear anxious about the external criteria 
for success they also indicatt that they ai e worried about the lack of contact 
with relevant outside bodies,particularly insofar as such bodies might provide 
assessment and evaluation ox" ^he work of the school. The formal arrangements 
for organizing the school attempt to ensure that the Supervisory Board maintains 
lines of communication to the Danish Institute for Educational Research, the 
Royal Danish School of Educational Studies and other relevai'it professionalbodies. 
In fact, these connections have never been, developed to the extent of providing 
a general exchange of experiences or a thorough support of the Centre and its 
activities. 

Such contact as has been established has been achieved largely through 
the personal contacts of the Rektor. Nevertheless, all the teachers at Roedovre 
expressed a strong d 'sire for more co-operation with outside educational bodies, 
especially as they anticipated that such contact would assist them in planning 
their work, and above all, in evaluating it. The situation was well described by 
the Relrtor, "We do have contacts with the Royal Danish School of Educational 
Studies through the Supervisory Board - and now and then in connection with 
courses organized by this institution . . . We have also had some contacts with 
the Danish institute for Educational Research, but in all cases the lines of 
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comm\tnif!ation have never been developed. " 

There is. therefore, a gap betwef? i the work of Ihe Centre and the liigher 
institutes of education in Denmari<. One teacher notes that. "Towards the Royal 
Danish School of Educational Studies we have pr oh ably traditionally been rather 
sceptical, and we find thattht^re is a great distance Wetween the actual situation 
in schools and the publications sent out by the Danisii Institute of Educational 
Research". Though the teachers comfort themselves that lack of contact with 
such research organizations gives them freedorn "to take up the problems we 
find important", tliey still resent the lack of evaluation and assessment of their 
work which such contact might provide. Finally, in this context, it should be 
emphasized that the Supervisory Board of the school which could exercise cer- 
tain supervisory and governing functions observes the Danish tradition of leaving 
all initiatives to those who face the practical problems in the school ; their 
frequent meetings are for "listening and approving". 

Linked with the teachers' uncertainties over evaluation and assessment is 
their concern about the large amount of work they have to do in order to publi- 
cise and diffuse the pedagogic .irrangements at the school. As the Rektor points 
out, "pressure of work on the part of the teachers has prevented their spending 
sufficient time on public relations work, but unde;- the circumstances we have 
done our hest to spread information about our work and endeavoured to liavc our 
viewpoints accepted. " Tlie teachers believe that any progress made in spreading 
their views is due more to the isolated enthusiasm of other individuals or groups 
than to the external administrative conditions. In turn, this form of approval is 
very rewarding to the teachers, especially bearing in mind the absence of other 
sources of evaluation. As one teacher put it. "people lose heart if they do not 

s 

receive at least some recognition from those coTicerned". Many teachers were of 
the opinion that the school might benefit from having a more definite relationship 
with the whole structure of the "folkeskole" and their administration. In this way 
the teachers would feel more confident that their reforms would be taken up in 
any future revision of the legislation governing the "folkeskole". 

One section of the questionnaire given to teachers examined their commit- 
ment to and involvement in the work of the school and the principles upon which 
it was founded. It should be noted /rom the beginning that all the teachers were 
attracted to Roedovre by the opportunity of experiment and were dissatisfied 
with the traditional teaching arrangements in their previous schools. Answers to 
the enquiry showed that all the teachers in the school knew, and could recall, the 
four goals of the school set out in. the original enabling Bill of 1964. This maybe 
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taken as some measure of their commitment. In discussion, however, the teacli- 
ers stressed the importance of preparing educational materials and individu- 
alising instruction. As one teacher argueJ, ^'decisive emphasis should he placed 
on individual, self - instructing and preferably self - controlling mater' ial ... in 
order to develop the pupils' aptitudes and -nlerests. " Moreover, although there 
is marked agreement amongst the teachers in respect of these goals, lliey 
admis that it is not always easy to oper aiionalize Ihem or keep them in mind in 
such a way that Ihey inform the practical tasks. As one teacher noted, when 
asked whether the staff ever need reminding about the aims of the school, 
"Discussions concerning aims are held at staff seminars and in the subject 
groups, but they figure less at the full teachers' conferences. However, with 
groups of parents and pupils the answer is more difficult to give and there is 
less certainty that these important matters will be raised. " 

Nevertheless, when the teachers were asked to specify in the following 
diagram their own pei ceptions of their commitment to a project and their views 
of its success, the answers were overwhelmingly indicative of "active personal 
commitment" and '^success in the project''. 



Perso]tal 






Project Commitment 


Active 


Passive 


Succeeded in Project 






Failed in Project 







Even allowing for the fact that this type of question is likely to encourage 
the respondents to give positive replies the complete absence of any forms of 
failure and/ or withdrawal is worthy of note, Indeed, the overall impression, 
from a variety of sources, is that the teachers are satisfied with their appoint- 
ments to the school and that the social climate within the school generally facil- 
itates their work. Co-operation between the teachers is evaluated positively. 
Discussions in the conferences and subject groups are characterized by their 
easy manner. Wliere there are marked divergences of opinion, as for example, 
in a discussion on the amount o^ free study time which should be available to pup- 
ils, most teachers seem prepared to look for and to accept compromise arrange- 
ments. Indeed, in this area of school management consensus is the norm. It 
would be a mistake to view this consensus as a lack of concern amongst the 
participants, for the teachers see it as a profes sional approach to their work, 
';nd an attitude in keeping with the overall goals established for the school. 

In the subject groups fairly close co-operation is the rule, even though it 
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is recognised that the types of decision made here do have important direct conse- 
quences for the individual teacher. A considerable degree of individual loyalty 
to the operation and execution of group decisions is therefore required when the 
teachers are working on their own. Professional attitudes to the task reduce 
friction but it is frequently the case in this area that not all disagreements dis- 
appear. Similarly, co-operation at the direct classroom level can be a source 
of strain. At this level the individual style of the teacher will be 'all important 
and differences can readily occur. Thus there can be disagreement over the 
question as to whether the pupils should be directly responsible for organising 
their own group work, or whether the main responsibility should remain with the 
teacher. Clearly, differences in perceived roles due to different personalities 
or different pedagogical standpoints have their consequences for practical work. 
Most of the teachers recognise this, but are nevertheless generally content with 
the arrangements. In answer to the question, '^To what degree are you satisfied 
with the co-operation among teachers in the classes which you yourself teach ? " 
10 out of the 18 teachers responded "Very well", or "Well". 

The teachers feel, however, that their co-operation is essentially based on 
their own personalities and attitudes. They are less confident in arguing that 
this has led to a real development of inter -disciplinary work. Thus it was fre- 
quently pointed out that in the teacher's conference it is clear that the teachers 
of the more "well structured and traditionally established" subjects seem uncer- 
tain in understanding what the practical/creative group of teachers is able to 
offer. The teachers in this group are sensitive to the fact that they lack "know- 
ledge of other teachers' areas of work". Moreover, the teachers recognise that 
the differences between the subjects become more marked the more closely that 
decisions have to be made to the practical teaching activity. Thus nominal inter- 
disciplinary co-operation is possible for the general educational purposes of the 
school, but it is difficult to find real integration at the classroom level, 

A problem which the teachers are extremely anxious to discuss is the 
shortage of time for their work and the extreme pressure which the innovative 
situation places upon them. Thus, 8 of the staff are "not at all" satisfied with the 
workload placed upon them. As one teacher put it, "the pressure from within is 
more difficult to manage than the tasks imposed from without". Not only do the 
teachers have to perform their normal pedagogic tasks, but they are heavily 
involved in lengthy discussions at conferences and subject meetings, and above 
all, in the preparation of materials for teaching. One consequence of this pres- 
sure upon the teachers is that certain problems do not get referred to the 
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democratic decision-making structure of the school, especially by the experienced 
teachers. Rather than create issues and a long debate some teachers inevitably 
by-pass the procedures by taking their own swift executive action. This is 
particularly the case when broad principles have been generally agreed, for 
many teachers feel that too much discussion of the practical details is a great 
waste of their time, and provides too many opportunities for those members of 
staff with forceful personalities to dominate the rest. Finally, it should be noted 
that for some teachers the pressure on time is particularly acute as they are 
members of several subject groups. These teachers, particularly, complain that 
the effect is disadvantageous to their overall work. They are subject to the 
constant demand for productivity, with little time to evaluate their experiences 
- "it is exciting and inspiring, but often hard and demanding work to be engaged 
in innS^ation. " 

More positively the teachers welcome the co-operative context of the school 
which they believe is completely different from other Danish schools. Materials, 
once prepared, are made available to all - a technique developed for the teach- 
ing of Danish has been successfully employed by the Mathematics staff. Such co- 
operation is regarded as important in maintaining the enthusiasm of the staff. 
Certainly, it is an important counterbalance to the new context in which many 
teachers find themselves, with unusual conditions of service and salary, uncer- 
tainty over their authority and new work tasks. Littl.e wonder, therefore, that 
when the teachers were asked to rate their degree of satisfaction with the frank- 
ness of educational discussion, all responded in the "Very satisfactory" or 
"Satisfactory" categories. 

Over the years of the school's existence, few projects can be 
said to have been complete failures. Most of the staff attribute the relatively 
high success rate to the careful "screening" process which is inevitable under 
the committee system, and also the position of the Rektor. As has already been 
shown the support and encouragement of the Rektor is vital to the success of 
any new proposals ; it is suggested by many teachers that the Rektor is, in fact, 
extremely cautious in sponsoring programmes of innovation, and that he will 
only take up new idea? after the most careful investigation. 

It is clear from the discussion of the innovation in practice that there have 
been unintended consequences of many of the new ideas. The teachers recognise 
the much greater burdens placed upon them' under the innovative schemes. Not 
only is their own authority more exposed, but they are made increasingly aware 
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of their mutual dependence in maintaining the conditions under which their indi- 
viduality can flourish. At the same time the teachers face parlicul'ar problems 
deriving from the shortage of adequate teaching material for programmes based 
on individualised teaching. Consequently much of the effort of the teachers is 
i-nvolved in preparing their own material, or adapting that brought in from other 
countries. Such work is very exhausting and time-consuming, and at Roedovrc 
the teachers fa» e the additional burden of tne frequent meetings and discussions. 

A further problem to emerge from the earlier analysis is the ambiguous 
position of the Rektor and the other senior-staff, the Principal and the Education 
al Adviser. Though the school is characterised by s formal set of democratic 
arrangements for the whole of the teaching staff, it is dear that the three senior 
staff occupy a significant position. Not only are they responsible for initiating 
many of the innovations which then are democratically discussed amongst the 
staff, but their support is vital to the success of any initiatives which come from 
the teachers. The staff democracy, therefore, is modified by a kind of benevo- 
lent despotism. It should be noted, however, that the majority of the staff approv 
of the arrangements and are generally supportive of tlio Rektor's position. 

FinaLy, it should be noted that the school has found it difficult to ignore 
its links with the wider society, and that these links have to some degree acted 
as a constraint upon the innovation. The articulation of the requirements for 
formal academic success in terms of examination passes has clearly constrained 
the teachers and limited their plans in respect of such developments as de- 
streaming and fully integrated curricula, It is interesting to note that the artlcula 
tion of the anxieties in this direction have come not only from outside the school 
through the Ministry and pa,'ents, but also from teachers inside. 

This discussion of practice and problems, therefore, should serve to aj3a- 
lyse and explain the innovative work at Roedovre, drawing attention to the oper- 
ation of various new ideas in education and to the kind of consequences that have 
followed from them. It remains now to offer some general v.onclusions on the 
organization and work of the school. 
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C ONCLUSION 



Like other innovative sciiool^J Roedovre has enjoyed the benefits and suf- 
fered tlif disadvantages of its unique position within the overall educationjil systenu 
Undoubtedly the school has gained from the initial support of the Ministry and the 
Minister who was responsible for its establishment. In particular, the money 
made available to the school is generally regarded as sufficient to meet the cur- 
rent requirements of the staff. On the other hand, the school has suffered be- 
cause the capital grants for extra buildings have not been forthcoming and since 
the departure from office of the original Minister the initial plans for the long 
term development of the school have not been fulfilled. Thus, iw has not been 
possible to establish the school as a residential centre nor to develop the links 
with comminities outside the school's immediate area. There is a sense, there- 
fore, in which the original purposes for the establishment of the school have not 
been met, and the whole question of tlie scliool's relationships with outside organ- 
izations has remained uncertain and problematical. 

The effects of this can be seen in several ways. In general terms the school 
lias had little impact on other Danisli educational establishments as there are no 
institutional arrangem; nts for the transmission of the innovations. Most contacts 
have been c*" a personal kind and have been heavily dependent upon the initiative 
and enthusiasm of individual teachers. Equally, the school and its teachers have 
found it difficult to establish formal channels through which they can receive new 
ideas, helpful in the business of evaluating their own practices. As a result the 
teachers lack confidence in respect of their contacts with innovation taking place 
in other parts of the world, and rely on chance visits to the school by specialists 
from other countries and on their own, occasional, excursions to international 
conferences. The teachers look upon this as unsatisfactory because they feel that 
wider and more effective links would enable them to profit from the work of more 
experienced innovatoi s elsewhere, and also that they could adopt the programmes 
and work of other countries for use in Denmai'k. 

Similarly, despite the school^ s unique position in Danish education its links 
with the prestigious teacher training and research institutions are tenuous, and 
very dependent upon personal contact and the special knowledge of the Rektor. 
Again, the teachers are unsatisfied with this situation and believe that it hampers 
the effectiveness of the school. In particular, the staff of the school would wel- 
come the opportunity for discussions with, and evsduation by, an independent 
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research organization. Over and over again the questions of assessment, evalu- 
ation and "feedback" arise in conversations with the teachers. Such anxieties are 
common amongst all teachers, as the nature of the work task makes it extreme- 
ly difficult to point to clear-cut results and achievements or to assess the 
teacher's contribution to a pupil's progress even if the measures of progress can 
be agreed upon. At Roedovre, as at all innovative schools, the anxieties of the 
teachers are especially acute. The use of new methods and pedagogic approaches, 
in particular those based on individualisation make it extremely difficult to apply 
the usual criteria for teacher success. At the same time the majority of teach- 
ers whose orientation is towards progr essivism in education, reject the con- 
ventional measures of pupil( and hence, teacher) success embodied in the system of 
formal tests and examinations. Though the teachers are often uncles^r in their 
formulations of the ways in which contact with the Danish Institute for Educatbn- 
al Research and the Royal Danish School of Educational Studies will help their 
own work, they do feel that these higher institutions could serve to evaluate the 
innovative practices. In turn, the teachers argue that such scientific validation 
would enhance the prospects of the innovations becoming more systematically 
diffused. 

Moreover, accurate assessment and evaluation would, if favourable, make 
it easier for the staff to escape the constraints which they feel derive from the 
need to impress parents and other teachers by achieving success in traditional 
and conventional terms. Indeed, the teachers remain concerned about the feel- 
ings of parents, even though the parents are generally supportive of the aims of 
the school. Nevertheless, the anxieties of the teachers do find some reflection 
in the par ents' expressed hopes that the new teaching methods will not hinder the 
educational advance of their children measured in conventional terms. 

The staff of the school are fortunate that they have not had to confront the 
implicit conflicts embodied in this situation. They have managed to avoid the 
worst of the potential problems because of two factors. Firstly, because the 
parents have especially elected to send their children to Roedovre and hence 
have an overall and generalised commitment to the aims and work of the school, 
which prevents them from articulating too severely any specific anxiety. Sect- 
ondly, the teachers have felt themselves constrained, under the influence of 
the Rektor, not to ignore the expectations of the parents in respect of formal 
academic achievement, and have, therefore, kept their innovations within the 
broad limits which allow the pupils to be taught by syllabuses and teaching man- 
uals which apply to all Danish secondary schools. 
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In all their work the teachers recognise that the social climate at Roedovre 
is probably better than in most other Danish schools, Indeed, this is to be ex- 
pected in view of the large degree of self-selection in the admission procedures 
of the school, and the predominantly professional and middle class characteris- 
tics of the great majority of the parents in the region of Roedovre. Problems of 
social control at the school, therefore, are not large, and can normally be dealt 
with by discussion and counselling. In this very direct sense, therefore, the 
teachers do not feel that the innovative work involves a challenge to their tra- 
ditional authority. 

On the other hand, they do feel that there are more subtle pressures upon 
them. The teachers recognise that methods based upon individualisation and a 
la^ge degree of pupil initiative are likely to involve ^'open-ended" commitments 
on the part of the staff. Furthermore such pedagogic arrangements involve the 
teachers in the greater risk of "exposure" by the pupils and also in much more 
preparatory work. Consequently, the teachers at Roedovre do see themselves 
as being involved in a much greater amount of work than teachers in convention- 
al schools^ In addition, much of the staff time is taken up by the important meet- 
ings vital to the democratic nature of the school. Thus, the teachers at the 
school, as with others in innovative situations, do find that it is necessary to 
revise the implicit "effort bargain" vrhich they might have made with their col- 
leagues and the pupils. On those occasions when, owing to fatigue or lack of 
enthusiasm or competence, teachers fail to meet the new requirements, tension 
can arise within the staff. 

It is probably for these reasons that the staff generally welcome the con- 
trol and constraint which the Rektor exercises over the innovative process in the 
school. The Rektor is cautious when introducing new perspectives, and very 
anxious to be confident that innovation will be successful. To this end, therefore, 
he examines all proposals carefully and attempts to gain widespread support for 
any policy before it is adopted. One consequence of this is that the Rektor, and 
to a lesser extent the Principal and Educational Adviser, occupies a key position 
in the innovative process and the working groups of the staff take on the charac- 
teristics of executive and operational, rather than decision making bodies. This 
situation is reinforced by the greater freedom which the senior staff enjoy to 
explore educational developments both in Denmark and on an international front. 
Thus the Rektor and his senior associate are frequently the initiators of new 
ideas and methods. The leadership of the Rektor in this respect is not challenged 
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by the staff and is generally regarded as fundamental to the innovative process 
at the school. 

If, therefore, the school has not been as radically novel as a minority of 
the teachers would wish, its achievements should not be underestimated. One 
result is that the significance of counselling and vocational training in schools 
has been identified in the Danish educational systems and the school has served 
to focus attention upon new teaching methods. Some of these such as individu- 
alisation, have involved the preparation of materials which are now becoming 
available to a wider Danish audience. Moreover, the very process of inno^-ation 
has increased awareness within the Danish educational system of developments 
in other countries, as shown, and many of the curricula activities at Roedovre 
have been based on earlier work in England, Sweden, Germany and the USA. 
In addition, the changes in the pedagogic arrangements of the school represent 
major innovations in respect of the wider educational structure. The develop- 
ment of the module programme, inter -disciplinary work and non -streaming can 
be looked upon as significant developments in the context of the whole system 

For the future, the school and its staff would seem to be concerned with 
two not unrelated issues. Firstly, there is the question of the degree to which a 
genuinely innovative position can be maintained in respect of vocational training. 
Already there are signs that more concern is being shown for a traditional 
"liberal" education, albeit conducted by means of progessive techniques. Such 
an education provides the pupils with greater academic opportunities as they 
progress through the upper parts of the Danish educational system and, hence, 
is more in keeping with the wishes of the parents. Secondly, there is the problem 
of the extent to which the innovations developed at Roedovre can be established 
elsewhere, a question which is not totally in the hands of those who work at the 
school. Much will depend on the evaluation of the innovations and on the support 
of the central educational institutions in Denmark. 
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Chapter I 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND HISTORICAL CONTEXT OF TAPIOLAN YHTEISKOULU 



Tapiolan Yhteiskoulu is situated seven kilometres (4.5 miles) west of 
Helsinki, Finland's capital. Administratively, this area belongs to the Borough 
of "Espoo. The population of the city of Helsinki is about 500,000 and Tapiola 
forms a complete small town with a population of about 20, 000 outside the boun- 
daries of the city of Helsinki. The town was created in the early 1950s as a 
completely new establishment on the outskirts of the Finnish capital. From the 
beginning it was the policy of the planners to consciously design the town accord- 
ing to the most modern principles of development in order to provide the maxi- 
mum convenience and attractiveness for the inhabitants. Heikki von Herzen, who 
was largely responsible for providing the initiative for the foundation of Tapiola, 
has described the ideas and policies lie and his team adopted : 

The planning and building of Tapiola began twelve years ago, in 1952, 
under the most extraordinary circumstances. Through the initiative of six large 
social organizations, AsuntosaatiO The Housing Foundation, was founded. It 
is a private, no.i-profit making enterprise that without the support or help of the 
state or local authorities began to build a complete town in virgin country and, 
in this particular way, wanted to try and show that there were ways and means 
of planning and building modern communities using new methods. The starting 
point in the planning of Tapiola was the all -important aim of creating the right 
surroundings for the town dweller. This basic aim - creating a milieu that would 
bo both socially and biologically correct, - was to be realized consistently and 
all other planning was to be related to it. We wanted to build a town that was 
dedicated to man and his homelife, his leisure and his recreation. Children and 
young people were to have good and safe surroundings in which to grow up. 
Traffic was not to predominate ; it was to submit to restrictions and it was only 
to serve the inhabitants. We realized that if we wanted to achieve these aims we 
should not let the density of population grow unreasonably. The maximum was 
set at 26 people per acre and that meant that the planned area of 600 acres could 
house 17, 000 people. Another of the leading principles in the planning of Tapiola 
has been the consistent placing of multi-storey buildings alternately with low 
buildings. These two different ways of building benefit each other and make it 
possible to create an urban milieu, an urban environment with humanity, variety 
and beauty. " 
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The idea of Tapiolan Yhteiskoulu also originated from Heikki von Herzen. 
The plan of Tapiola allowed for different schools to be located within the area. 
Right in the centre of Tapiola there was a site reserved for a secondary school. 
Towards the end of 1955 Heikki von Herzen called a meeting of a committee to 
found the secondary school. He chose people who were interested in educational 
affairs and also those who already had some experience of working in service 
organizations. 

Eventually, the school began its activities in temporary facilities in the 
autumn of 1956 as a branch department of a school in Helsinki. In the autumn of 
1958 it became fully independent and was given the! name Tapiolan Yhteiskoulu. 
As the name is so long, the abbreviation Tyk will be used for the rest of the 
study. 

Given the voluntary natur e of the school, the lay administrators involved 
In its planning and establishment were in a strong position to influence the 
school's development and academic organization. That Tyk has become a widely 
known experimental and innovative school whose objectives and curriculum differ 
considerably from those of other Finnish secondary schools is largely due to 
the influence of three of the early school administrators who quickly established 
themselves as a significant working team. The group consisted of Mr. Yrjo 
Riikonen, a lawyer who was the Administrative Director of the Housing Foun- 
dation, Mr. Urpo Ratia, an engineer and local businessman who was, from the 
beginning, a member of the committee planning the new school building, and who 
later became Chairman of the School Board ( Mr. Ratia has travelled widely in 
the United States of America and had made special studies of American methods 
of management and school administration. Whilst in the United States he wrote 
regularly to Mr . Riikonen expressing his ideas reflecting on his American 
experience. When he returned to Finland Mr. Ratia was determined to establish 
Tyk as an innovative school and his policies and personality have played a 
leading part in the life of the school.) and the third member of the team, Mr 
Tauno Kajatsalo, who began as a teacher of mathematics at the school, but upon 
its independence was appointed the first headmaster. In most respects Mr. 
Kajatsalo accepted the ideas of Mr. Ratia, and also he had excellent relation- 
ships with the National Board of Schools and Mr. Haahtela, a leading school ad- 
ministrator. This team of three, therefore, was responsible for planning the 
building of the school, and for making Tyk different from other Finnish secon- 
dary schools. 

When the Tapiolan Yhteiskoulu was being founded in the 1950s, Finnish 
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schools still followed the selective school system that had been stabilized in the 
whole of Scandinavia as early as the 19th century. This included an 8-year oblig- 
atory primary school. Children p-auwing academic ability could move from the 
fourth grade of the primary school to a secondary school. The secondary school 
is composed of a five-year junior secondary school (middle school) and a three- 
year senior secondary school (gymnasium). Since the Second World War the 
Scandinavian countries have modified this selective school system and introduced 
the comprehensive school system. Finland is only now changing her system in 
the 1970's, and all children go to the same basic school for nine years. 

Tyk is a secondary school of the old type with a five year junior secondary 
school and a three year senior secondary school. In 1968 there were 649 secon- 
dary schools in Finland, of which 448 also had a senior secondary school. It 
should be emphasized, however, that Tyk is classified as a private secondary 
school. In 1968, out of the 649 secondary schools 150 were controlled directly 
by the State, 133 were municipally owned junior secondary schools, and 366 were 
private secondary schools. The large proportion of private schools compared 
with other Scandinavian countries can be explained by the upsurge in the birth 
rate just after the war and to the dislocations caused by the large scale evacu- 
ations. The Finnish government was unable to finance the great number of nec- 
essary new schools, and undertook, therefore, to subsidise schools established ' 
by community and parent groups. The position of Tyk in the overall administra- 
tive structure of the Finnish educational system is represented in the following 
diagram, 

THE POSITION OF TYK IN FINLAND'S SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
Finnish Government 

Minister of Education 

Ministr^y of Education 

National Board of Schools 

Regionil Government —^School Department ► Borough of Espoo Trustees 

Officials 



1 



Board of Tyk Parents 

Headmaster 

Teachers and other staff 
Students 
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Under normal conditions the iVational Hoard of Schools controls the <jontent 
of school courses with great care ; such details as hours of instruction for each 
subject are laid down, and individua*^ schools find it very difficult to deviate 
from the quota. As a private school Tyk does not have any special privileges in 
this resnect, and though the staff can plan the curriculum it bas to be confirmed 
by the National Board of Schools. On the other hand, the Ba^rd is prepared to 
adopt a more liberal approach to schoo.ls which it regards as especially well 
planned and which it deems to have special responsibilities in the field of mno- 
vation and experimentation. To this extend therefore, Tyk does occupy a more 
autonomous ivrsition. as the National Board regards its experiments as impor- 
tant for the who'le of the educational system. 

Nevertheless, this docs not mean iha\ the staff .of the school have complete' 
freedom. The National Board is often reluctant to sanction new teaching pro- 
grammes if they invo!^ve heavy capital expen^diture of which the Board has to 
meet 70 %. For other reasons the Board has also resisted attempts to reduce 
.the teaching of the Firnish language and Religious Instruction at Tyk. 

'j he degree of relative independence enjoyed by Tyk : be under, 
stoodby examining its financial position. Throu^^hout the 106l- school has 
been managed according to the principles which Urpo Ratia brought with iiim 
from the United States. Essentially, these are di'awn from similar practices in 
private enterprise. Accounting plans are made for a period of five years, and 
ail relevant forecasting is undertaken around tliis .period. The overall position 
ill respect of tlie school's finances can be seen from the table below. 



THE ANNUAL BUDGEl FOli 1970-1971 Fmk 3.000,000 (US$ 720,000) 



Income 




Expenses 




State subsidy 


70 


Salaries 


62 ^0 


Espoo 




Rents 


19 % 


Total public finances 


78 % 


Interests, amortizations 


3 % 


Tuition fees 


14 % 


Upkeep of buihiings 


3 % 


Loans 


C % 


Others 


10% 


Others 


2 % 


Teaching materAals 


3 % 




100 % 




100% 



One advantage of the school's relative independence is that the teachers are able 
to spend more than is usual in Finnish schools on tecching materials. Currently, 
for example^ abouc Fmk 100, 000 is annually spent on leaching materials and the 



library. Very few schools in Finland can match this amount. The adv£iTit«igeous 
poHition of Tyk in comparison with other Finnish schools is set out in the table 
below which shows expenditure of seco. *y schools per pupil in 

CURRENT EXPENDITURE OF GENERAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS PER 
PUPIL 1968 (in Fmk) 





Tapiolan 


Private 


State 






schools 


schools 


Teachers' salaries 


1200 


965 


1003 


Salaries of non-teaching staf?' 


90 


92 


89 


Pensions 


15 


15 


76 


Social expenditures . . . . ' 


99 


■J? 


71 


Maintenance of building and equipment 


2 


13 


31 


Heating, water, electr. , cleaning, etc 


4^ 


47 


51 


Rents, office expendit. fire insurance, etc . . . 




43 


9 


Instructional equipment 


04 


10 


10 


Health services, etc 




27 


7 


Welfare services for the staff 


9 


2 


0 


Total 


1829 


1291 


1347 



Though, inevitably, the money value of the state subsidy has risen the financial 
administrators of the school have been remarkably successful in maintaining 
that subsidy as a roughly constant proportion of the expenditure of the school, 
and so have enhanced their independence. Moreover, the officials have been 
able to negotiate extremely favourable grants from the Borough of Espoo. In- 
deed, the financial aid granted by the Borough is almost twice as big as the 
average aid given by other communities to private schuols. It should be recog- 
nized, however, that Espoo is one of the richest boroughs in Finland, ana has 
predominantly middle class and professional inhabitants . The table belr v in- 
dicates the occupations of the students' parents, and shows clearly the "over- 
representation" of the self-employed and professional groups. 
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STUDENTS BY PARENTS' OCCUPATION IN 19C8-1969 
(Official statistics of Finland) 

. ^ _ _ 





Percentage of Students 






Private and Mu- 




Tyk ] 


nicipal Schools 


Agriculture and forestry 


1. 8 


29, 1 


Industry, hanGi<.:raftr building work 








35- 3 


12. 6 


i^mployees 


7. 8 


17. 8 


Commerce 








14. 2 


10, 7 


Employees 


0. 8 


1. 7 


Communication 






Employers 


4. 0 


5. 0 


Employees 


0.7 


4.* 6 


Services 






State, Church, Communes 


IB. 9 


6. 3 


Teachers 


4. 6 


3. 2 


Health and metrical 


2. 6 


1. 3 


Artists, writers 


2. 3 


0. 3 


Other 


4.4 


3. 1 


Personal services 


2.4 


2. 0 


Occupation unknown 


0.2 


2. 3 


N *= 


L 064 


199, 618 



Thus, statistically, the occupations of the parents of Tyk*s differ significantly 
in two respects from the corresponding figures of the private schools in Finland. 
Firstly, there are many who hold high positions in industry. This is due to the 
nearby Technical University and the special nature of the inhabitants of Tapiola. 
Secondly, it is natural that there are only a fe^ farmers and those few that do 
get their livelihood from agriculture are prosperous gardeners and truck far- 
mers in the vicinity of the large city. Many of the parents have experienced 
higher education, and in these western suburbs of Helsinki taxable income per 
capita is the highest in Finland. 

Children enter the school at eleven as a result of achieving a high number 
of joints collected by a complex and "weighted" system. The main source of 
points is good performance at the entrance examination, they are also awarded 
for musical ability and to those who already have brothers or sisters at the 
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school. Overall, the academic ability of the pupils recruited is high, and prob- 
ably superior to the spread of ability in most Finnish schools It should be 
noted, however, that there are two other secondary schools in Tapiola. and 
several available in Helsinki. Thus, parents can exercise a choice of where to 
send their children. Tapiola, however, is the most popular school, and for 
those parents who cannot afford the fees (which are about Fmk 440 per year), 10% 
of the places are made available free. 

The school was originally planned for 700 children, and this number was 
reached in 1962-63, when for the first time the school had all eight classes. It 
was then decided to increase the number of pupils to 1, 000 as it was thought that 
a large school would be able to offer more varied facilities to students. In 
19G9-70 there were \, 081 students in Tyk. 

The school has no formal connections with any university or pedagogic 
reasearch institute. Nevertheless, those who work there believe that they are 
in touch with national and international developments in the field of education. 
Thus, the trends to de"nocratisation, individualising of learning and increasing 
individual choice visible throughout Europe are maniJest at Tyk. Informal con- 
tacts with university opinion has been maintained, and the Chairman of the 
Board, headmaster, teachers and even students have taken part in international 
conferences in their own fields and visited other countries on scholarships. The 
most frequent visits have been to the United States, but regular trips havo been 
made to Central Europe and the Soviet Union. 

Finally, of course, the school has to maintain its connections with Finland's 
school administration. In official terms this is done in four iways : 

1) Written reports 

2) inspections by officials of the National Board of Schools. 

3) The Experimental Office of the National Board of Schools approves 
the experimental programme for the coming year and checks the re- 
ports of th^e past year. 

4) Extra State aid fcs* the experiments has to be discussed with the Minis- 
try of Education. 

^ In addition, there are many unofficial dealings with the school administra- 
tion. Negotiations are conducted with various working teams and there are many 
personal friendships with university people anr? officials of the school adminis- 
tration. 

As already indicated the founders of Tyk aimed at an B^ear secondary 
school with 700 students, leading to university. This aim was reached in the 
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school year 1962-1963. when the first students matriculated in the school, and 
the number of students had reached 774. Immediately, tlic target was raised, as 
the Hoard of Tyk i:Onsidered that it would be easier to gather iitudents for or- 
chestras, rhoirs and sports teams from a large number of students and that the 
school building and its teaching materials would be used more efficiently. In 
1966-1967 the limit of 1, 000 students was reached. The rate of growth of the 
number of students in the day school has slowi'd down since. An evening scliool 
was started in the autumn of 1968, and the school building and teaching materials 
became even more efficiently employed. 

The school tries to take the same number of girls and boys as its students. 
During the first years the number of l.oys exceeded that of , girls, but while the 
schcol has grown, the shar.^* of girls has kept increasing The National Board of 
Schools haa stipulated an entrance examination for the first class of the school 
and an eliminating limit for the first year of the senior secondary school. Girls 
seem to pass both these teste better thin boys, Boys can be given extra points 
in the entrance examination and thus it is possible to take the same number of 
girls and boys. There are no means of compensation for boys in entering the 
senior secondary school. Boys also have more often to stay two years in the 
same class. All this results in the fact that the proportion oi girls increases in 
the upper classes. 

The staff of the school are attracted by the superior facilities offered at 
Tyk, and by the opportunity to experiment in conditions where tiiere are plenty 
of resources. The advantages f teaching at Tyk can be seen by at least one 
objective measure : 

« 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS PER TEACHER IN 1968-1969 

Tyk ■ : . 18" 

Private Finnish-language schools 30 

State schools 34 

Overall, the National Board of Scliools determines the teachers' qualifi- 
cations and Uieir po&uion, The basis of the stafifing arrangements in the Finnisii 
secondary school fi>-5tem is that each teacher should give tuition in only one or 
two subjects. At Tyk this general arrangement is in force and the majority of 
teachers are university grffdufites. In addition to the normal teaching staff Ta- 
piolan Yhteiskoulu has a full-time nurse and a school psychologist. The psychol- 
ogist is part of the senior academic administration of the school. This internal 
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organization consists of the headmaster, a deputy headmaster with special 
responsibility for the administration of the school, a deputy headm^'.ater uho is 
responsible for educational innovation, and the psychologist. 

The physical features of the school are made up of 29 ordinary classrooms^ 
2 3 special classes, such as gymnastics and exercise hails, laboratory's for 
physics, chemistry and biology, a language laboratory, wufV shops for painting, 
manual training and metal work, a library, an auditorium for 150 students, 2 
household economy classes, 2 teachers" rooms, an office, conference and stock 
facilities and reception rooms for the nurse and the psychologist. 

The building was designed by Jorman jHrvi, Arch SAFA, whose objective 
was to build a lo**: building in conformity 'vith the local surroundings. Hooms 
with six corPifrs were introduced by him, and these were adapled from a few pri- 
mary schools that he designed. Another reason for the fact that the school has 
only op,e floor was the building base, an a?' , vial delta, on which it would have 
been very expensive to build a multi -storey building. After Jorma jyrvi^s death 
in 1963 Heikki Koskelo, Arch SAFA, carried on the planning of new parts. 

Thus, Tapiolan Yhteiskoulu is a modern purpose built school in the most 
prosperous suburbs of Helsinki. The school has the advantages, therefore, of 
having a predominantly professio,.^ middle class intake, and also widespread 
community support. At the same time the school has a large measure of inde- 
pendence which facilitates the process of innovation ; and all these factors have 
contributed to the school recruiting teachers who are disposed to experiment. It 
is now necessary to examine the objectives and aims of those associated with the 
school in order to see how their purposes relate to the features of the school 
and community which have already been described. 
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Chapter U 

ATM AND OHJErcrivns 



When the overall objectives of the school are analysed, a difference can 
be observed between the ideological educational aims and closer practical aims. 
Thus yrjB Riikonen stated in his speech to students on the occasion of the inau- 
guration of the new school, on 12 February 19G1 that there is 

"... nothing but hope that you, under the roof of thib* school and 
under instruction of competent teachers, will become able, 
industrious and succeasful citizens for the service of our fatherland/' 
Now, however, the leading men in the school define the ideological educ- 
ational objectives as follows : 

"Our objective is to educate active, independent individuals " (Urpo Ratia) 
"Our objective is to arouse the interest of young people in continuous sel'.f- 

education both in intellectual and physical fields of life. ^' (Heikki NiemelR) 
"Our educational objective is an independent, enterprising, dynamic, social 
balanced and human individual. {Reino Nieminen). 

In ten year's a clear change has taken place in the objectives of the school^ 
Nobody talks about educating able, industrious and successful citizens of the 
fatherland. In the 1970s the trend is to educate active, independent, social 
individuals in the first place, a change of objectives whicJi reflects a change in 
the attitudes of the whole Finnish society. Orations emphasizing patriotism are 
not In fasliion any more, global, ideological goals stress, instead, the need to 
produce active, social citizens of the world. Undoubtedly, this change from an 
inward looking patriotism to a wider concern with outward looking attitudes 
such as co-operation and internationalism refl'^cts more significant changes 
associated with Finland's growing prosperity a^.d its position in the international 
order. Nevertheless, the overall change has certainly facilitated the adoption 
of progressive and experimental ideas in education, and it is important to see 
how these have been worked out at Tyk. 

The* first headmaster of the school expressed his objectives in i960 when 
he wrote that the > 

"... secondary school is becoming a school for every man. and this 
" gives reason for examining if the traditional definition of the pro- 
gramme is stiii »r:*Iid with hs sole objective concerning further 
education, or if \he school now. more than ever, has to pay attention 
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to the needs of ihv uv*'r-intToasing number of young jx'Ople who 
fintsli their studies after the junior h('< i'ulary or atier matriculation. 
It is ne<-eKsary. therefore, to earry oti exper imeiUfcJ lo examine rlie 
possibilities of vocationally directed teaching to make the teaching 
and education more effective, It is t!)e objective to develop streams 
of study that, besides standard education, would give proper basic 
education for students who are talented in some practical fields." 
From the beginning, therefore, the work of the school was concerned with 
practical and vocational education, but now the directors of the school emphasize 
their objectives in terms of bringing about attitude change on the part of the 
pupils, particularly in respect of what are looked upon as the "prohlenxs" of 
society. Thus Urpo Ratia, the Cliairman of the Board of the school argues that. 
"Our objective is to euc<:ate individuals who are ready to enter society and are 
prepared for futheT* studies, good characteristics being emphasized and bad ones 
eliminated. " Whilst the headmaster notes that, "Our objective to arouse the 
students' interest in contemporary problems, to make them able to adopt infor- 
mationto offer possibilities for developing llieir talents, and to instruct how to 
use them, to offer stimulation for the encouragement of arts and practical 
skills. " 

The changes in these more school baited objectives can also be related to 
structural changes in the wider Finnish society. In the late 195r,s and early 
1960s the schools were full of the large number of children born in the imme- 
diate post-war years. At this stage it did not seem possible for ^\] to obtain a 
good vocational training, and it was anxiety in this respect which encouraged the 
first headm/Aster to plan the commercial and technical streams. Now, however, 
the birth rate has fallen, and the classes are smaller. Moreover, there are now 
far more opportunities both for secondary education and higher education. 
Consequently, the school has been able to pursue objectives mo^'e related to pre- 
paring students for further study. 

In the organization and pedagogic arrangements of the school the recent 
developments have involved increasing ihe opportunities for students to exercise 
freedom of choice in their studies, more student participation in the decision 
making processes of the school, ,and greater individualisation in the teaching and 
learning process. Although these developments, which are part of an innovative 
and experimental movement with equivalents in many different countries are 
regarded by the staff as worthwhile, the parents are less confident "* 

The attitudes of the students' parents towards the educational objectives 
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were examined by means of stratified sampling. The parents of the children in 
the first, fourth and seventli gr«ides \v^^re invited to complete a questionnaire. 
The sample included 51 parents, and an.swt»rs were accepted by leUer and by 
telephone. The basis of the questionnaire was the presentation of the staled 
objectives of tlie leaders of the school, Mr. Ratia. Mr. NiemalH. Mr. Kieminen 
and IVtr. Hurmola, to tlie parents, who were then asked : 

a) If they accepted tliese objectives, 

b) If they h^id noticed that they had purposely been striven for. and 

c) If they had noticed that there are some other objectives. 

50 % the parents invited co-operated with the investigators, the parents of the 
children in the seventh group showing the lowest response rate. The conclusions 
concerning the parents' attitudes are drawn from the replies to this survey. 

From the results it can be argued that about 50 % accepted the objectives 
set out by the senior membiers of the school, and slightly l«ss than that propor- 
tion believed that the objectives had been striven for. The parents, however'.* 
did indicate that they had a different order of priorities from that of the leading 
teachers and administrators, Thus, the majority of parents suggested that more 
emphasis should be placed upon academic stud;^ with the objective of obtaining 
university entrance for their children. 

Similarly, the staff objective of extensive freedom of choice by the pupils 
aroused the parents^ hostility. Such choice was believed not to be in the best 
interests of the children, who. the parents ar/^ued, need planned guidance. Also 
the parents pointed out that it was good for th^' children to learn to perform dif- 
ficillt and i4^1easant tasks. Up to 40 % of the parents expressed these kind of 
anxieties, and a somewhat smaller number doubted wliether the students had"^ 
right to have a say in the organization of the school. A very small minority 
challenged the stated objectives on the grounds that they were unrealistic. As 
one parent put it "God, home and the fatherland had been d6mpletely forgotten". 
In general, manv/parents still consi^r good discipline and the giving of basic 
information by teachers as" important. . . 

^ Several lesser problems were also mentioned by the parents. Thus, some 
mothers indicated that the female point of view Jiad not been consideu^d when the 
major objectives were established. Others protested that whilst they found the 
overall objectives of the staff acceptable the organization of the school prevented ' 
the goals from being realised. The few who fell into this group pointed out that 
the large size of the school and of.some of the iSTasses prevented children being 
individually known. Similarly a small number of parente pointed out t-hat the 
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highly competUive atmosphere associated with much of the academic work at 
Tyk was not conducive to the global aims asfiOciated with co^operativeness. 
Overall, however, the largest single group of parents was generally in agree- 
ment with objectives set out for the school, and believed tliat the school was 
striving successfully to achieve them. 

The teachers' global objectives, and their attitudes to tliosr of the senior 
staff were studied by conducting lengthy individual interviews. Tlie great majcr- 
ity of the staff thought that it was essential that teachers had some philosophTc- 
al and ideological justifications for their work It was agreed, however, that 
sucJi beliefs sliould be the individual choice of the teacher and not imposed from 
above. Nevertheless, most of tlie teachers fistid that they felt themselves close 
to the position of Reino Niem^nen who believed that the school should attempt to 
develop independence, initiative and social balance in the individual. On the 
other hand, there were a few who argued that global objectives were diflicult to 
handle and iniiisted^n seeing their work in terms of immediate practical objec- 
tives associated with a particular piece of teaching. Indeed, it was impressive 
to note the clarity and forcefulness with which the teachers could enumerate their 
objectives in respect of their teaching subjects, and these are considered in 
more detail in the sections dealing with innovations. 

The pupils generally accept the aims and objectives of the teachers, It 
was very noticeable that those pupils who had experienced other secondary 
schools empha/;ized the great differences between Tyk and the other schools. At 
interview, the younger pupilsTegarded the transnKssion of good and useful basic 
knowledge and skills as the most important objectives. They agree that Tyk is 
a good school and that the teachers are efficient. Those whg have moved from 
other schools p:Mnted out that the teachers at Tyk adopt varied and modern 
teaching methods and that the>wcial climate is generally relaxed and free. Many 
remarked that the regular students at Tyk did not realise how well treated they 
were. $ 

Amongst ihft older pupils the obj'fctives claimed by the senior adminictr&- 
tors of the school were tre^ed in a somewhat derisory manner. As one ar^ed, 
"Tyk is an experimental school only because the leadin-g men jn the school want 
to swell with pride in the company of their influential friends". Genek^ally these 
pupils argued, in common with current radical student opinion, that the only 
objective of the whole Finnish school system is to produce manpower and to 
maintain and continue the existing Finnish society. As far as they were concerned 
Tyk differs from other Finnish schools only in that there are more maclTines and 
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materials to help the pupils and teachers, and thav the teachers may he a little 
more efficient than elsewhere. These senior students insisted, howev^er, that 
this did not really alter the nature of the objectives held b.y those in authority. 
Any differences between Tyk and other parts of the Finnish educational systen-, 
were, to them, quantitative rather than qualitative. Tliey even claimed to be 
unimpressed by the reforms in pedagogy, claiming that tliese were only basic 
in two subjects - music and biology. 

The critical students, however, also described the kind of changes they 
wished to see in the school, and implicitly, therefore, indicated some of their 
objectives for the school. Though the participation of students in the adminis- 
tration and planning of school work ha^9 been introduced into Finnish schools its 
development at Tyk has been rather slow. Consequently the pupils proposed that 
there should be greater pupil democracy and consultation at the school. 3f this 
did occur then pupils were confident that the curriculum would be amended to 
offer more courses and a wider choice to students, and also, that the pupils 
would become involved in planning the courses. They argued, furllier, that 
pupil participation in the planning would be a counter-balance to the influence of 
the examination system on the syllabus. The students also complained that the 
school was too large and that its size prevented good personal relationships 
amongst all pupils. They were anxious that arrangements sh**vuld be Tfiade to 
break down the social barriers caused by the size of the school in order to estab- 
lish better interpersonal relationships, Such arguments as were developed by 
the senior students reflected international tendencies amongst students 
which are strongly represented in Suomen Teiniliitto (Union of Finnish Secondary 
School Students) and also in the junior committees of the political parties. 

It is clear, therefore, that though the senior administrators of the school 
have clearly stated objectives in relation to the work of the school, the parents, 
teachers and pupils do not altogether accept them at their face value. It is 
important in these conditions to examine the advanced practices in detail and 
then to consider the constraints which operate upon the innovative processes at 
the school. 
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Chapter III 

lM:>jOVATlVE AND ADVANCED METHODS 

At Tyk inter -disciplinary teaching has not been developed strongly and the 
identity of the separate subjects is still clearly defined. Though the subject 
teachers do co-operate e. g. geography and physics, it is best to discuss the 
syllabus and work of the school in terms of the individual subjects. In the follow- 
ing sections, therefore, the nature of the work in eath subject is discussed, 
beginning with the arts subjects, followed by the sciences and concluding with 
the practical subjects. 

Finnish language and literature form a collection of various subjects, 
sucli as learning of the structure of the Finnish language, oral and literary ex- 
pression, semantics, literature, mass communication, and the history of liter- 
ature. Old academic traditions and national romanticism have for long con- 
strained the content of thiu suoject. Nevertheless at Tyk the abstract categorical 
teachi:ig of grammar In the lower grades has been given up and the teaching has 
been made more simple and practical, making the use of Finnish and expression 
in Finnish easier. The tendency in the teaching of literature in the lower grades 
is towards literature, using novels in addition to a reader. 

At the same time special provision has been made for those children who 
have difficulties in reading and writing. Currently, proposals are under discus- 
sion with the Borough of Espoo concerning the possibility of setting up a special 
communal organization to help these children. Finnish teaching at Tyk has, more- 
over, been radically transformed by the adoption of world wide literature as 
a basis for study rather than just the work of Finnish authors. In addition the 
teachers of Finnish make much use of audio-visual techniques both for teaching 
the language and also for the special presentation of collages. In thi^ respect 
the financial standing of the school has been of some significance as it h^s been 
able to afford all the necessary technical equipment and the change in series of 
'^books required. Moreover, tlie teachers fully recognise that the home circum- 
stances of the children facilitate the study of literature as the parents encourage 
literary interests, partly as a means of fostering international understanding 

Essentially the sctirce of innovation has been the staff who have defined 
the need for change. They have , however, developed their ideas from a variety 
of sources - other Finish experimental schools, the ongoing work In the Swedish 
comprehensive school system, the teaching of Finnish language in tl;e Finnish 
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partfc- of Sweden, the tcaciiing of the Estonian language in the Soviet Union. In 
turn, the teachers at T>»> have attempted to publish and disseminate tlieir own 
work by ihc writing ol articles in professional journals, lectures in teachers' 
seminars and by maintaining links with other experimental schools 

Foreign languages . It is considered very important for citizens of a small 
country in a linguistically isolated position to know foreign languages. Generally, 
the share of foreign languages in the instruction programmes of Finnish schools 
is large and the founders of Tyk regarded it as important to learn one important 
world language well. English was chosen, and its teaching was started in the 
first grade, while other P'innish schools started in the Swedish language, the 
other national language. As tor other foreign languages, belter and better possi- 
liilities of choice have been offer ed. Students of the senior secondary school can 
choose courses of different lengths in the following languages : German, French. 
Latin and Russian, 

The teaching methods of foreign languages have changed very remarkably 
in a decade, and Tyk has served as a model, with other experimental schools. 
There are fewer t^'anslation exercises and more active oral and written exer - 
cises. Small work grotips in the lower grades, the language laboratory and tape 
recorders have contributed to the change. Tyk has concentrated especially on 
the development of different types of tests, including Vocal t ests. The sources 
of these ideas are international, and teachers have participated in international 
conferences and study programmes in the United States, Western Europe, 
Scandinavia and the Soviet Union. As witli the teaching of Finnish the progress 
in foreign languages has been assisted by the financial well-being of the school. 
It has been possible to purchase a wide range of foreign literature, audio-visual 
aids, and to offer teachers scholarships to travel abroad. 

Geography instruction has undergone a complete revolution. The content of 
instruction has progressed from the teaching of individiial countries, one after 
the other, to the teaching of uniform areas of the world. In the lower grades 
pupil-involvement has been developed by stories about homes, children and life 
in foreign countries. In the upper .grades, the main emphasis is on cultural 
geography, including urban and regional geography, international economic and 
political geography, problems of developing countries. Teaching methods have 
become more individual. Especially' in the lower grades students can proceed 
according to the programme they plan themselves, use various source materials, 
participate in discus^ ir^n groups, and listen to optional lectur.e series. In the 
upper grades geographical research techniques are taught, the use of maps. 
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statistics and quantitative small studies, as well as automatic data processing. 

This innovative work was begun at Tyk. Ideas have c^'isciousiy been 
sought from American, West European and Scandinavian scliool and university 
study books. The geography teachers have travr«lled widely to inspect leaching 
methods in other countries and to collect relevant material, and much fruitful 
contact has been maintained with the Institute of Geography of the University of 
Helsinki. ' 

Again, realization of innovations has been furthered by tlie good .financial 
standing of the school. It lias been possible to purcliase a large library and to 
subscribe to journals and magazines, to get maps and audiovisual material. 
TJie independent position of geography, which is exceptional in Finnish schools, 
is mainly due to the fact that Mr. Heikki Niemel^, one of the headmasters of 
the school, is a geographer by training. Also, close co-operation by ihe team 
of geography teachers of the school has been vital in the rapid and extensive 
realisation of the innovations. 

Innovations have been spread through text books: So far, eight books have 
been published, two of them have been translated into Swedisli, and the trans - 
lationof a.iother two is under discussion (for Swedish-lan^age schools in Fin- 
land). A series of geography text books covering the whole school is being 
prepared. Trial text books in duplicate form have been used, and they have 
usually also attained country-wide distribution. Teachers from other schools 
visit Tyk in order to familiarize themselves with the instruction methods. Arti- 
cles have been written in journals, courses have been given in summer univer- 
sities, and teachers have participated in discussions on the television. 

History teaching at Tyk has been transformed by the widespread use of 
source materials. Thus, the students are given packages which contain copies 
of original documents, references to other sources, pictures, selected infor- 
mation^ From this material the student is invited to attempt his own reconstruc- 
tion of the past, with special emphasis being placed upon the creation of the 
ordinary man's views of the times through which he lived. 

Religion belongs to the curriculum of the whole school as a compulsory 
subject. Thft National Board of Schools and Finland^s Evangelic Lutheran Church 
behind it have <^trict control over the teaching hours and content of religious 
instruction, being ^jfraid that concessions *vould lead to fading away of such 
teaching at school. I^lcdernization processes are therefore slow everywhere, 
and they concern mainly changing of subjects from one class to another. There 
are, however, signs of a change in religious Instruction towards studying the 
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phenomena of religious beliefs and atheisni. But all attempts at innovation 
have been turned- down by the opposition of the Nati onal Board of Schools. 

Mathematics . Innovations^in this subject have followed international trends 
Tyic changed over to the new mathematics at an early stage, since the first 
headmaster of the scliool^ Mv. Tauno Kajatsalo, was a mathematician, and he 
was in contact with the Nordic innovation committee for mathematics. The di- 
vision into streams and the optional study plan in the school ha%e made it nec- 
essary to replan the material being taught on the various courses. The mathe- 
matics courses are now designed to fulfil different objectives. As a result of . 
the formation of more precise goals it has been possible to introduce a measure 
of programmed learning and also to reduce the size of the class uhit.by a flexi- 
ble use of team teaching. The basic approach embodied in the syllabus is that 
of set theory which the maths teachers at Tyk think is the best start to the teach 
ing of the subject. WitJiin the school innovation in Maths teaching has been 
greatly encouraged by the members of the board who have attached special im- 
portance to the subject . 

Physics and chemistry are connected closely to mathematics In the Fin- 
nish school organization, the same teachers teaching all tliree subjects. The 
most important of tlie innovations is the development of the practical work of 
the students both in the junior and senior secondary schools, For tliose in the 
senior secondary school an open laboratory is available where the students can 
work individually at their own pace. The ideas for the work of the senior secon- 
dary school originated within Tyk. Examples have been deliberately followed 
from foreign school and university text books. Trips have been made for the 
purpose of study/ and ideas, have been received from Mr. Vesa Lyytik^inen in 
the Ministry of Education. 

The science department staff have been very active in publishing details 
of their work. Three laboratory books have been published vuithin the school, 
and a book series is on trial for the senior secondary school and the compre- 
hensive school system. Articles have been written in professional journals, 
summer courses have been arranged, and lectures have been given in various 
teachers' seminars. The teachers of biology who have moved to other schools 
have taken with them the new methods used at Tyk. The biology instruction 
throughout Finnish comprehensive schools is being changed, and Tyk has obviou 

ly served as a model. 

Handwork . Since the 19th .century, girls' knitting and needlework and boys 
woodwork have been included in the study plans of Finnish schools and the 



methods of instruction have even served as a model for other countries. Mr. 
Urpo Rati a and Mr, Tauno Kajatsalo thought, when planning the first curriculum 
for the school, that metalwork teaching should be offered to the boys, and so a 
metal workshop was built, A new workshop was completed in 1969 and the 
senior metal work instructor played an important part in its design after gather- 
ing ideas from Finnish vocational schools and visits to Central Europe, 'While 
the workshop was being planned, however, there was a lot of opposition from 
the building authorities and fire service. By persistent negotiations and a little 
stubbornness these conservative elements have been overcome. 

Girls' handwork has gone through a big change in the whole country, 
resulting from the use of new materials and working methods. The girls' hand- 
work class in Tyk is equipped with many-sided sewing machines, looms and 
other accessories to enable the fulfillment of these new ideas. Many of the ideas 
have been obtained from a teacliers' college in Helsinki where handwork staff 
are trained. Since the teacher at Tyk is a housewife, she has also brought the 
objectives of handwork teaching closer to home, on the grounds of her own expe- 
riences. 

Domestic economy , Domestic economy at Tyk is taught in the 2nd and 3rd 
grades both to boys and girls. In this respect, the school differs from other 
schools, as domestic economy is usually taught only in upper grades, and it is 
obligatory only for girls. It has thus been necessary to plan the tuition complete- 
ly on a new basis, and this has led to more practical training, the planning of 
cooking and household work for a family unit. In this respect, too, Tyk departs 
from the curriculum of the National Board of Schools, which emphasizes theo- 
retical learning about food and nutrition as well as family training. All students 
of the secondary school have an opportunity to cook one afternoon a week. 

It should not be assumed, however, that the domestic science teachers at 
Tyk have been able to innovate at will. Though they have had the full support of 
the headmaster and the directors of the school, they have had to face criticism 
and opposition from the National Board of Schools and the university authorities 
responsible for training domestic economy teachers. Both of these bodies sup- 
port more theoretical teacliing than is given at Tyk and the establishment of 
"laboratory" type -kitchens. Altogether in this field, developments at Tyk are 
regarded as merely interesting curiosities and its innovations are not generally 
accepted. 

In physical education the school teams have been remarkably successful at 
soccer, basket ball and ice hockey. As a result the school has achieved a great 
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deal of favourable publicity, but it is in the non-competitive aspects of physical 
education that the most significant changes have oc.curi-ed. Innovation has enabled 
the students to exercise a much greater choice in the type of physical activity 
they undertake and a more scientific approach has been brought to tins type of 
education. The source of the new ideas has been the Faculty of Physical Educ- 
ation at the University of JyvHskylfel. The'basic work done here on physical 
growth has enabled a more systematic training to be implemented in the schools. 
Tyk was one of the first to take up the innovations which have spread throughout 
Finland ; indeed, the National Board of Schools now expects from teachers the 
kind of planning that was originally developed in Tapiola. 

Art instruction has undergone a complete chanj^e at Tyk, both in respect 
of methods and materials used. The art teachers have endeavoured to introduce 
new materials to the students and to provide the opportunity to work in them. 

Typing , which is an optional subject in the 4th and 5th grades, is taught 
only in a few Finnish secondary schools. The typing teacher at Tyk lias created 
a teaching method that is completely new in Finlajid,, based on drills to be typed 
to a given rhythm. Results have been considerably better and quicker than those 
of the old methods. The ideas have been obtained on study travels to Switzerland 
and Germany as well as. from American typing manuals. The innovations have 
led to two study books, one of which has already appeared in five editions. The 
teacher has given lectures, participated in discussions and written articles in 
professional journals. Opposition in conservative professional circles has been 
strong, but the ideas have been spread as the result of teachers' persistence. 

Music is the subject in which Tyk has probably the most widely known 
reputation ; indeed, it has international fame. Partly this ijas been the result of 
strong local support as there is an Espoo Institute o,f Musin which is directed by 
the senior music master at the school, IVlr. Erkki Pohjola. The general context 
in which the school's music is taught is strengthened al£5o by the relative wealth 
of the school which facilitates the purchase of instruments and music sheets. 
Mr. Pohjola argues that this experience of hearing children's choirs in Hungary 
convinced him of the possibility of such musical performances reaching a level 
of considerable artistic merit. The Tapiolan choirs have become amongst the 
most famous in Europe. 

The teaching arrangements for Music at Tyk are' differ ent from those 
which exist in other Finnish schools. The children are quite sharply divided 
according to their musical interests and abilities. Mr, Pohjola has remarked 
that in order to do this he has had to "evade the school regulations". The choirs 
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and orchestras are organised according to the musical abilities of the students, 
regardless of their age. Thus« the. best play or sing in orchestra A or chofv ')\ 
and then there are B and C orchestras and choirs. ^ ^ 

Much of the success of the music teaching in the school'is attributable to 
the personal energy and qualities of Mr. Pohjola and it is through his initiative 
and enthusiasm that the changes in the .position of music in the school have been 
brought about, The success of the music teaching in an ordinary secondary 
school is, perhaps, the most notable innovation 

Library . Although there is a well -managed and large public library sys- 
tem in Finland, school^,libraries are usually small and ineffective. The founders • 
of Tyk however paid attention to the necessity for a good and central library, 
the ideas for which came obviously from the United States, The architect who 
planned the school, however, did not allow sufficient facilities and there have 
been difficulties in locating the library. The main library, where students can 
spend their free periods has a leading librarian and an assistant. In addition to 
the main library there are collections of- books in each special class room, the 
largest and most used of which is the reference book collection connected with 
biology and geography instruction. 

It is, however, not only in the curriculum and pedagogy that the school is 
notable for its innovations. In a whole variety of ways new practices have been 
introduced at Tyk - denominational morning prayers have been replaced by a 
less formal beginning to the school day, and pop music is frequently used as 
part of the service in place of the traditional church and classical music. Pa- 
rental involvement in the school is strongly encouraged by the staff, and events 
organised by the mothers of pupils, such as the Xmas bazaar and the spring 
gala, are important social events in the Tapiola community. Indeed, there is 
actually a voluntary association in the district called Tapiolan Yhteiskoulun Tuki 
- The Supporter s of the Tapiolan High School. 

Another important innovation at Tyk has been the institution of a full time 
health service. A nursing sister and a psychologist are available to both students 
and teachers throughout the day, and both participate in all meetings concerning 
students. In addition, the psychologist attends the meeting of the Board. Although 
Tyk was not the first Finnish school to have a nurse, the thorough organization 
of the service and the system of regular health checks has come to serve as a 
model for other Finnish schools. 

It is clear, therefore, from this detailed discussion of the qualitative 
changes at Tyk.that the sources of innovation have been varied. Nevertheless,. 
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certain' features are especially worthy of attention. Overall, the facility to 
innovate has been greatly encouraged by two separate but not independent factory. 
Firstly, the measure of financial freedoni possessed by tiie school and its lead- 
ing administrators has been important. Secondly, the social class mix in Espoo, 
with its very high proportion of highly educated middle class parents haa been 
very helpful. Under these circumstances those who have been able to introduce 
)iew ideas have been confident that both financial and moral support will be 
available, It is possible to argue that the whole ethos of the local community is 
directed, in a general fashion, to being receptive to new ideas and tliat the 
community hias both the money and the administrative skills available to indulge 
its interests. The school, therefore, could be seen as just one illustration of 
the general trend, particularly as local commercial and civic leaders have 
been so instrumental In establishing, "setting up and leading the sdiool. 

Such an argument, however, ignores the significant contribution made to 
innovation by tliy professional expertise of the teachers, who have determined, 
more than anyone else, the direction and nature of the changes. Tyk lias clearly 
been able to recruit successful teachers not only because the social context of 
the school ensures that many of them are' likely to live in the local cominunity, 
but also because the facilities and resources available at the school seem 
attractive to teachers. The school has. therefore, probably had the opportunity 
"to appoint teachers with a high level of professional skill and commitment. It is 
not surprising that such teachers are sensitively aware of developments taking 
place in other countries and to the broad trends of educational change on an 
international front. As a result the innovations in the school can be clearly 
classified. Overall, there has been a movement within almost all tiie subjects 
to greater freedom of choice for pupils and towards the individualisation of in- 
struction. In turn, this has led to a revision of syllabuses and to the development 
of work sheets and individualised programmes. At the same time tlie changes 
have facilitated the introductica of new material and have enabled the staff to 
establish a reputation amongst educational experts as leaders in the field of 
innovation by publishing the materials and ideas which have informed their work 
at Tyk. 

At this stage it will be useful to consider in more detail the development 
of one particular innovation at the school, which affected the whole staff - the 
flexible curriculum. This special study will enable the initiatives to innovation 
to be examined, and will also provide an opportunity to consider the restraints 
and constrictions which operate within t^ e school and the wider society. 
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Chapter IV 

THE FLEXIBI^E CURRICULUM - A SPECIAL CASE 



Tyk's first curriculum resembled that customary in Finnish secondary 
schools. At the start of the 1960s, when the school had got under way, its 
leading administrators started to plan for another kind of curriculum, where the 
students would have more choice. During the spring of 1960 .a new curriculum 
was planned, and the National Board of Schools approved it in May 1960. 

The main idea behind the new proposals was to offer to students a choice 
of three distinct curricula - technical, commercial and general, such an appro 
of three distinct curricula - technical, commercial and genera.1, such an approach 
being far more flexible than that normally found in Finnish schools. By 19G5 
staff, £.nd teachers visited the United States in order to study new curricula; In 
fact such visits were only part of an extensive bout of activity. on the part of the 
staff to gain new ideas and information. 

Model curricula from the United States were closely examined, visits 
were paid to the greatly respected experimental school in the centre of Helsinki, 
Suonialainen Yhteiskoulu, and senior academics from the universities were 
invited to consider the issues involved. Simply, the staff at Tyk were anxious 
to introduce a completely flexible curriculum incorporating a wide range of 
student choice. Clearly, since many inter ests were likely to be involved, lengthy 
consultations were necessary. The headmaster arrangec" discussions with pupils, 
parents and subject teachers, and after much negotiation difficulties were re- 
solved. A major problem was the anxiety felt by teachers that their subject .was 
not to be given sufficient prominence in the new plans. By late 1967 the head- 
master Was confident enough to put his proposals to the National Board of 
Schools whose approval was an absolute necessity. 

The Board raised many objections. There were complaints that the 
arrangements made for religious instruction were unsatisfactory, and the Board 
insisted that two such lessons a week were made compulsory at Tyk, Other objections 
came from those on the Board who were closely identified with the traditional 
subjects, and who feared that innovation at Tyk would challenge their prestige 
and influence. The teachers at Tyk recognised that careful negotation was re- 
quired in these circumstances as well as the willingness and wit to make appar- 
ent alterations which would satisfy the members of the National Board. The 
new curriculum became operative in the autumn of 1968, and-at the time of 
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writing applies to the whole senior school, with the first students just approach- 
ing their matriculation examinations. 

The basis of tlie new curriculum is tliat tiie students have a time-tahle 
which might vary between 32 and 38 hours a week. Sixteen of iheso hours are 
tal<en up with compulsory subjects - Finnish language and literature, Englisii, 
Swedish, Finnish history and geography, religious instruction and piiysical 
education. For the remaining half or mor e . of their time the students may, 
accoi^ding to certain principles, choose their own courses of study. Essentially, 
they must choose one of the mathennatics courses and one of the art courses, 
but there are four choices in these available to them. Moreover, in most of the 
subjects courses of differing lengths and complexity are offered. It is important 
to note, also, that special courses can be arranged within the system so tliat, 
by request, international affairs and computer science have become almoJ5t per- 
manent by the demands of the students. 

The staff are convinced that this system of choice improves the motivation 
and interest of the students. The pupils have, by the act of choice, a commitment 
to the subjects they have selected, and can also modify their .courses according 
to their abilities. Moreover, following upon the development of the flexible 
curriculum^changes were made at Tyk which introduced flexible teaching groups 
and team teaching. 

The idea for this innovation first came from the.National Board of Schools. 
The Geography teachers at Tyk adopted the suggestions informally as they were 
personal friends of the officers of the Board who made the proposals. In the 
autumn of 1969, however, the American advocate of team teaching, Mr. Lloyd 
Trumip, visited Tapiolan. His visit provided the staff with the opportunity to 
discover far more about his ideas, and gradually they have been adopted in 
some subjects. Geography and Biology were the first subjects to introduce flex-; 
Ible groupings and team teaching, but now variations on the arrangements can 
be found in the teaching of physics, chemi stry, mathematics and physical educ- 
ation. Some teachers have opposed the innovatipns_;on the grounds that the large 
teaching units become nothing more than lecture classes and are not appropriate 
to the younger children. The headmaster, however, has managed to prevent the 
disagreements on the staff from becoming too overt by his skill at oi-ganising 
the time-table. , 

It should be recognised that the flexible curriculum along with team teach- 
ing frequently makes it possible for students to choose which teacher will 
teach them, and a;iso allows the teachers to select the work at which they are 



best or for which they have tlie most enthusiasm. The teachers claim that this 
system is more efficient and that the small group worl< involved evokes a better 
response from the pupils than more formal class teaching. 

Thus the flexible' curriculum and its associated developments provide an 
excellent illustration of the diverse factors influencing innovation at Tyk. ]t is 
clear that international developments become taken up by enthusiastic teacliers. 
in this case with the encouragement of the Njational Board of Schools, but also 
that the changes provoke opposition. The resourcefulness of tlie headmaster 
enables a compromise situatipn to be established which incorporates the innova- 
tions into the existing structure. Finally, therefore., it only remains to consid- 
er the overall management of innovation at Tyk and the difficulties and 
constraints that have been encountered during the processes involved'in opera- 
tionalising the major ideas. 



Chapter V 
1N3SI0VATION ANT? RESTRICTION 



it is impossible to consider the development of innovation at Tyk without 
reference to the overall government and administration oi the school. All those 
who work there are convinced of the importance of tlie system of management 
which has been established, The headmaster at Tyk is supported by two deputy 
headmasters, one who concentrates his work on tlie fhiancial affairs of the 
school, and another wlio has special responsibility for educational innovation. 
Thus one of the deputy heads, working in close association with the headmaster, 
has an almost total commitment to encouraging and implementing innovation . 
within the school. The same person is responsiole for consulting the heads of 
the various Departments so tliat not only can new ideas be fully discussed but 
also objections to proposals can be raised in terms of tiie legitimate interests 
of the main teaching departments. Moreover the senior staff of the school con- 
sider that it is of the utmost impor^.ance to have someone in the school with 
special responsibility for innovation^ particularly in view of the architectural 
design of the scliool. The one-storey building means that the classroc.ns are 
"strung out" over long horizontal distances which, it is thought, .ould lead easily 
to social isolation amongst the teachers. 

The arrangemenls described above which involve a senior teacher mediat- 
ing new J.deas between the headmaster and the rest of tJie staff, encourage ordi- 
nary teachers to put forward suggestions. Indeedj the iieadmaster has said that 
one of his main tasks is t.o consider, reconcile and implement many of the 
differing proposals that emerge, from the enthasiasm of the teachers. Moreover, 
there arc other important structured features of the sciiool administration at 
Tyk whicli are designed to deliberately encourage innovation. Thus^ from its 
earliest yeai'S the school has had available a special fund which can be used to 
encourage new developments that might arise during the middle of a financial 
year, This fundj developed by Urpo Ratia, has proved extremely beneficial to 
those who have wished to gather information about innovation in other parts of 
the world. 

Indeed, Mr. Ratia^s determination to encourage innovation within the 
school is marked by a long term campaign to provide support for those prepared 
to ej:periment and of hostility to those who will not adopt new. ideas. In the mid- 
1950s the Board of the school found that innovation was not progressing i^rs 
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rapidly as its members had hoped. Mr T?atia was particularly disturbed by the 
way in which some teachers held back on experJments in their work. Mr Ratla 
believed that this was due. in pari, to the relative yoiillU'ulness of the staff and 
the consequent unwillingness of inexperienced teachers to take risks. To deal 
with the problem he persuaded the Board to withhold the additional pay for teachers 
engaged in new work until they had presented a report on their innovations. 
At the same time*l\1r Ratia set about removing from the Board those members 
whQ he believed^were of a conservative temperament, and then replacing them 
with persons more inclined to accept innovation. Tliere is little doubt tliat these 
firm, almost coercive, measures had their result, and that by the middle of the 
1 960s tlie base upon which innovation could proceed was firmly established. 

The policies of Mr. Hatia in respect of those who did not share his thinking 
on progress in education are symbolic of his more general orientation to the 
administration of Tyk. He is not impressed by the virtues of all members of the 
school participating in the decision making processesy^and this probably accounts 
for. the relatively low level of direct involvement by the pupils at Tyk. I\1r. Ratia 
argues that full consultation is necessary if people are to be affected by change, 
but that decisions about and implementation of policy can only be undertaken by 
a very small group of persons who know clearly the direction in which they 
intend to travel. As already suggested^ Mr. Ratia's firmness of purpose has 
]3een reflected in the administration and organization of innovation at Tyk. 

Innovation at the school has^ of course^ been made operational in the 
classroom by the teachers. It is important to note ths^t Tyk has acquired a large 
proportion of teachers dedicated to introducing new ideas into their teaching, 
and into their relationships with children. Not only has the policy of th^^* senior 
administrators of the school been to recruit such teachers^ but the social con- 
text of the school has provided the opportunities in which they can reasonably 
experiment. The voluntary nature of the school has given to the teachers a meas- 
ure of financial independence which has enabled them to pursue innovation in a 
direct fashion, rather than having to be dependent upon government grants. 
Moreover, the resources devoted to innovation at Tyk are greater than at other 
Finnish schools. Whilst some of this financial well being and independence can 
be attributed to the skilful management of ]\'Ir. Ratia and his- Board, most Is 
associated with the district In which the school is established. As has already 
been demonstrated Espoo is an extremely prosperous middle class residential 
suburb of Helsinki, with a very large proportion of the parents having had higher 
education. Moreover, the school is highly selective. Under these circumstances. 
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therefore, the pupils can generally be looked upon as receiving support from 
their families, and the whole educational process is deemed important in the 
local community. In addition, as a middle class community this one abounds 
with voluntary associations and fund raising projects. As described, many of 
these involve financial support Tor the school and so serve to tie community 
feeling and the work of the school more closely. 

Innovation at Tyk has benefited also from the professional expertise of the 
teachers. The staff of the school are characterised by their international and 
outward looking perspectives. The school has several teachers who have lived 
in the United States and others who have held visiting scholarships there. Alto- 
gether the "take-up" of American educational literature in the school is very 
noticeable, whilst alUFinnish schools can take ready advantage of changes and 
new ideas which affect the Scandinavian countries generally. Currently, develop- 
ment in comprehensive education in Sweden is serving as a focus for new ideas 
tl'^roughout the Finnish educational system and the teachers at Tyk are paying 
special attention to the changes. Finally, Finland's unique geo-political position 
has given it an extremely favourable opportunity to iexploit innovation which 
originates in Eastern Europe ; language teaching, music teaching and geography 
leaching have benefited from this type of association. 

The descriptions of innovation at Tyk have provided a detailed analysis of 
the nature of change at the school. It is clear, however, that the general direc- 
tion of the experimentation has been towards greater flexibility, more choice, 
and the individualisation of instruction. Flexibility and choice are the main 
characteristics of the new curriculum. Pupils are offered a great variety of 
subjects taught at different levels. Moreover, the system has sufficient freedom 
to offer subjects which the pupils have suggested or to incorporate special pro- 
jects on current affairs as they arise. Additional flexibility and freedom are 
obtained through team teaching which makes the best use of the teacher's abili- 
ties and gives more opportunity to the pupils to control their learning experience. 
Individualisation operates at several levels. Not only is there choice across the 
curriculum for pupils but within each subject teachers attempt to offer students 
some choice of work tasks and opjDortunities to prepare materials suitable for 
individual learning. 

Clearly, in the 15 years in which the school has been concerned with 
innovation there have been constraints and restrictions which have modified the 
plans of those in charge of the school. Perhaps. most important amongst these 
has been the inflexible national legislation concerning secondary schools, which 
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is administered by the National Board of Schools. AH major decisions v/ithin the 
school relating to time-tables and curriculum iiave to be referred to the National 
Board. It has required a great deal ol' effort and skill on the part of the admin- 
istration at Tyk to persist in the lengthy discussions necRssary to convince 
the Board of the value of some of the changes which hr.ve been proposed, in 
Religious Education, however, it has proved almost imposv;ible for the teachers 
at Tyk to undertake the innovations they desii-e. It is likely that this is one fac- 
tor behind the unfavourable attitudes and poor behaviour manifested by. the pupils 
to this subject and its teachers. Behind the Board, hov ever, there is the Evan- 
gelic wUtheran State Church of Finland which is generally conservative and 
anxious to prevent the growing secularisation of life in Finland. 

As In other countries the rigid examination system is regarded by many 
teachers as a barrier to innovation. In particular, the teachers of Finnish look 
upon the matriculation examination as being rigid and conservative, and hinder- 
ing the development of pupils' creative writing. Other teachers riote that as the 
students get closer to the matriculation examinations they are forced to adopt 
more conventional teaching methods, SMch as giving the pupils the opportunity 
to practise examination questions. Paradoxically/ however, it is probably the 
very high success rate of the pupils in public examinations which enables much 
of the experimental work of the school to go unchallenged by the parents. This 
seems to be likely since the parents have shown themselves concerned that their 
children do well in the examination.^. It must^ of coui-se, remain problematical 
whether the success of the pupils is attributable more to the- innovatory methods 
of the school or to thei'r gener al abilities and supportive home backgrounas. Tyk, 
it would appear, has as its pupils those children who tend to succeed with any ; 
type of pedagogic arrangements. In thiii context it should be noted that some 
teachers, e.g. those in mathematics, claimed to appreciate the stimulus indu- 
ced by the examinations and argued that i1 improved the quality of their teaching. 

Possibly one. of the greatest barriers to innovation is simply the weight of 
the work load placed oa individual teachers in an experimental situation. Indeed, 
the psychologist who had only recently been appointed at Tyk, believed that 
some of the teachers operated in conditions of stress. Not only are tiie teachers 
highly involved with their work but they have^additional responsibilities in con- 
nection with the preparation of material for individualised instruction and the 
writing up of reports upon^heir innovative work, Moreover, because the school 
is somewhat unique in Finlany the teachers^ have to accept some responsibility 
for publicising their work. ■ I" 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that some pupils and a few parents com- 
plained that the highly competitive academic atmosphere of the school militated 
against some of ine wider conceptions of value embodied in the school's social 
objectives, For example, the emphasis on academic anc sporti;ig success appe- 
ars to conflict with the wilder goals associsited with the development of co- 
operation Eonon^'st pupils and service to the community. Similarly, some pupils, 
parents and teachers resent the way in which the success of the students in the 
matriculation examinations is used in the community as an index of the teacher's 
efficiency, On the other hand it should be noted that those pupils who have had 
experience of other secondary schools emphasi':e that the atmospjiere at Tyk is 
more pleasant and relaxed than elsewhere. 

Finally, not all pupils have accepted the innovative nature of the work at 
Tyk. Some claim that the school too readily reflects the nature of Finnish 
society^ and makej insufficient attempts to criticise that society. Mo: eover, 
they claim that their arguments are supported by 'he emphasis on examination 
success both for the pupils and the teachers. Other students criticij^e the fact 
that the headmaster retains some conventional means of control over them. 
Though there are few punishments in the school, the headmaster still has power 
to suspend pupils and after due consultation to expel them. In a few cases expul- 
sion has occurred and certain pupils look upon this as a negation of some of the 
supposed social objectives of the school ; it appears to them that the teachers 
are passing on their problems, rather than attempting to solve them. It is hoped 
by the headmaster, however, that the recent appointment of a full time psycho- 
logist will assist in the treatment necessary for the occasional difficult pupil. 

Inevitably, there have been some unintended consequences of the innova- 
tions. The large work loads on the teachers have already been mentioned. Some 
teachers, however, say that they have found it difficult to adjust to Ihe abolition 
of the formal division into "classes", and that they miss the expret;sive relation- 
ships with pupils which can develop under Xhe old system. As one y,ii it, " I miss 
having my class". In the early years of the school it was characterised by fairly 
high rates of staff turnover as those who could not accept the pace of the changes 
left. More recently, however, the staff have become settled, but the reputations 
established by some of the teach'^irs. has meant that they are demanded for senior 
educational posts in other schools. In this way changes developed at Tyk can be 
diffused elsewhere. As far as the parents are concerned it is interesting to note 
that the new methods have served to distance many of them from the school^ as, 
despite their knowledge ard interest/ they are in no position to evaluate or assist 
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Ihe most modern methods in, say, mathematics or modern languages. 

It is clear, therefore, that Tapiolan Yhteiskoulu is one of the leading . 
innovative educational establishments in Finland. It has achieved that position 
partly as a result of the charismatic qualities of initiative and leadership demon- 
strated by a few individuals amongst whom Mr, Urpo Ratia is the foremost. By 
careful control and direction he and his associates have been responsible for 
organising admmistrative structures and recruiting individual teachers so that 
their ideas about educational change could be introduced. As has been shown, 
in this generally favourable context, flexibility, team teaching, individualisation 
and the production of resources have flourished. There have, of course, been 
restrictions and constraints upon innovative activities. Moreover, unhitended 
consequences have been the results of certain achievements. Nevertheless, 
Tapiolan Yhteiskoulu remains a school distinguished by its innovative activities 
and one which is in a position to continue to develop new ideas throughout the 
1970s.. 
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